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Information about all areas of Auburn 
University—its academic program, its fa 
cilities, its students and faculties, and_ its 
history—is presented in this catalog. Pro: 
spective students who need assistance in se- 
lecting an institution of higher learning will 
find information about admission and trans- 
fer requirements, college costs, course re: 
quirements, degrees offered, and Unitersity 
regulations. 

If additional information is required, in 
‘uiries may be addressed to the High 
School Relations Officer, Mary E. Martin 
Hall, Auburn University, 
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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1966—Summer Quarter 
‘ : May 25, Wednesday . — Last day for completing 
SMTWTFS aopliedtions 
June 13-14, Monday and Tuesday Registration 
June 15, Wednesday, 7:00 a.m, Classwork begins 
June 15-18, Wednesday through Saturday 
Special examinations 
June 16, Thursday... Last day for term registration 
June 16-17, Thursday and Friday Change-in- 
registration period 
June 17, Friday. Last day for registration or 
adding courses 
June 18, Saturday, 7:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m,_. Classes 
(Tuesday schedule) 
July 4, Monday, Independence Day Holiday 
7 8 9 10111213 July 15, Friday. Reporting of Geren 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 July 16, Saturday. Final examinations first. term 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 July 18, Monday Registration for second term 
August 20, Saturday. Final examinations for 
second term 
August 20-23, Saturday through Tuesday — Final 
examinations for quarter 
August 24, Wednesday Graduation exercises 
1966—Fall Quarter 
August 29, Monday. Last day for completing 
applications 
September 20, Tuesday, 4:00 p.m. Freshmen 
report for orientation 
September 20-22, Tuesday through Thursday 
Registration 
September 23, Friday Classwork begins 
September 23-28, Friday through Wednesday 
Special examinations 
September 26-27, Monday and Tuesday —Change- 
in-registration period 
September 27, Tuesday. Last day for new 
registrations 
October 25, Tuesday General Facult 
October 28, Friday. Reporting of a 


November 14-16, Monday through Wednesday 

Pre-registration for Winter Quarter 

November 23-27, Wednesday noon through 
Ce Thanksgiving recess 
December 7, Wednesday Classwork end: 
December 8, Thursday No classes 

December 9-14, Friday through Wednesday 
Final examinations 
December 15, Thursday... Graduation exercises 


1967—Winter Quarter 
December 13, Tuesday. Last day for completing 
applications 
January 3-4, Tuesday and Wednesday 
Registration 
January 5, Theresa: 7:00 am... Classwork begins 
January 5-9, Thursday through Monday Spe 
examinations 
January 6-9, Friday and Monday. Change-in- 
registration period 
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January 7, Saturday, 7:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m.___ 
Classes ( Tuesday schedule ) 


January 9, Monday _Last day for new 
registrations 
February 8, Wednesday __Reporting of 


iid-quarter deficiencies 
February 13-15, Monday through Wednesday 
Pre-registration for Spring Quarter 
March 11-15, Saturday through Wednesday 
Final examinations 


March 16, Thursday. Graduation exercises 


1967—Spring Quorter 


February 28, Tuesday Last day for completing 


applications 
March 21-22, Tuesday and Wednesday 
Registration 
March 23, Thursday, 7:00 a.m. Classwork begins 
March 23-28, Thursday through Tuesday 
Special examinations 
March 24-27, Friday and Monday Change-in- 


registration period 

March 27, Monday Last day for new registrations 
April J, Saturday, 7:00 aam.-10:00 p.n._— — 
Classes (Wednesday schedule) 

April 25, Tuesday General Faculty Meeting 
April 26, Wednesday. Reporting of mid-quarter 


deficiencies 
May 1-2, Monday and Tuenlay Pre-registration 

or Summer Quarter 
May 4, Thursday Honors Day 
May 29-June 1, Monday through Thursday 


Final examinations 


June 2, Friday Graduation exercises 


1967—Summer Quarter 
May Monday 





Last day for completing 

applications 

12-13, Monday and Tuesday Registration 

14, Wednesday, 7:00 a.m. — Classwork begins 
14-16, Wednesday Mirae turday 

Special examinations 

15, Thursday Last day for first term 


registration 
15-16, Thursday and Friday. Change-in- 
16, Friday. 


June 
June 
june 





June 


June 
registration period 


June Last day for registration or 


adding courses 

Jung U7, Saturday: 7:00 ams10:00 ‘pam: Classcy 
(Tuesday schedule} 

July 4, ‘Tuséday, Independende Day. — Holiday 
July 14, Friday Reporting of mid-quarter 
defictencies 


July 15, Saturday 
July 17, Monday 
August 19, Saturday 


Final examinations first term 
Registration for second term 
Final examinations for 
second term 

August 19-22, Suturday through Tuesday — Final 
examinations for quarter 


August 23, Wednesday Graduation exercises 
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The Auburn Board of Trustees 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each con- 
gressional district, as these districts were constituted on January 1, 1961, an 
extra member from the congressional district in which the institution is lo- 
cated, and the Governor and State Superintendent of Education, who are 
ex-officio members. The Governor is ethan Members of the Board of 
Trustees are appointed by the Governor by and with the advice and consent 
of the State Senate and hold office for terms of twelve years, Members of 
the board receive no compensation, 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility 
in the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University. ‘The institution 
is grouped for administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


Members of the Board 


His Excellency, Georce C. Wattace, Governor, President (Ex-officio) _ Montgomery 


A. R. Meavows, State Superintendent of Education (Ex-afficio) Montgomery 
Term Expires 1967 

Name District Home 

E. L, Wynn Fourth Ashland 

M. H. Moses Fyffe 

Pavt S, Havey, Vice-President Seventh Jasper 
Term Expires 1971 

R. C. Basenc Sixth Uniontown 

Repus Cotuer Eighth Decatur 

Joun W. Overton Second Montgomery 
Term Expires 1975 

Joux Pace, Il First Mobile 

Sim A. THomas Third Eufaula 

Roserts H, Brown Third Opelika 

Frank P. Sastrorp Ninth Birmingham 


Finst Disraicr Counties: Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, Wash- 
ington and Wilcox. 


Srconp District Counties: Baldwin, Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Crenshaw 
Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery and Pike. 

Trp Districr Couxnies: Barbour, Bullock, Coffec, Dale, Geneva, Henry, 
Houston, Lee, Macon and Russell, 


Founra Disrricr Counrtes: Autiuga, Calhoun, Clay. Coosa, Dallas, Elmore, 
St. Clair and Talladega. 

Friern District Counnies; Chambers, Cherokee, Cleburne, DeKalb, Etowali 
Marshall, Randolph and Tallapoosa. 

Sixrx Disricr Counties: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, Shelby, Sumter 
and Tuscaloosa, 


Seventa Disnucr Counmies: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar. 
Marion, Pickens, Walker and Winston. 


E:curn District Counties: Colbert, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Limestone 
Madison and Morgan. 


Nextt District Couxty: Jefferson. 
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The University Administration 


Pumrorr, Harry M., President 
Vauteny, H. Froyp, Assistant to the President 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


Puirorr, Hany M., President 

Vatiuny, H, Froyp, Assistant to the President 

Funcuess, L. E., Director of Buildings and Grounds 

Huntiey, Micuer C., Dean of Faculties 

Incram, Witttam T., Business Manager 

Parken, W. V., Dean of the Graduate School 

Rozenrson, Fnep R., Director of Cooperative Extension Service 
Sanver, Josep B,, Director of Development 

Swarn, E. V., Director of Agricultural Experiment Station System 
Tincaen, Wucsur A., Director of Educational Services 

Wurre, J. Herserr, Director of University Relations 


COUNCIL OF DEANS 


Puurorr, Harry M., President (Ex-officio) 

Hountiey, Micuet C,, Dean of Faculties, Chairman 
Attes, Rocer W., Dean, School of Science and Literature 
CanrneLt, CLype H., Director of Libraries 

Carer, Karuanne C., Dean of Women 

Coxen, S. T., Dean, School of Pharmacy 

Conris, Freperick L., Professor of Naval Science and the Commanding Officer 
Epwarns, Cuances W., Registrar 

Foy, James E., Dean, Student Affairs 

Greene, James E., Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Hawkins, Hersent, Director of Admissions 

Mansitart., Rosent B., Professor of Military Science 
Parken, W. V., Dean, Graduate School (Ex-officio) 

Prence, Tauman M., Dean, School of Education 
Pomrnney, Frep H., Dean, School of Engineering 
Rictauw, A. H., Jn. Professor of Air Science 

Saunpers, C. R., Dean, School of Chemistry 

Sarn, E. V., Dean, School of Agriculture 

Speen, WuttaM A., Dean, School of Architecture and The Arts 
Sprie, Manion W., Dean, School of Home Economics 
Woopart, J. R., Chairman, Faculty Council 
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Auburn University—Pastand Present 
Historical Sketch 


Auburn University was chartered February 1, 1856, as a denominational in- 
stitution known as the East Alabama Male College. {t was formally opened 
October 1, 1859, and shortly thereafter sponsorship was assumed by the Meth- 
odist Church, In 1861, a short period of growth was interrupted by the War 
Between the States and the e, except for the preparatory department, 
suspended operation, The College building was used as a hospital from 1564 
to 1866. Reopening in 1866, the College was continually beset with financial 
problems. 

In 1862 Con; passed the Land-Grant College Act which provided for 
the donation of lands t the states for the establishment of colleges: the leading 
object of which, without excluding other sciences and classical studies, was to 
teach such branches of learning as Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts “in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life.” Alabama accepted this act in 1868. 


The Alabama Legislature, by an act approved February 26, 1872, accepted 
an offer of the Alabama Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
to donate to the State the property and good will of the East Alabama Male 
College, and located the Alabama Sh Bag and Mechanical College at 
Auburn, the first land-grant college in the South established separate from the 
state university. 


When women students were admitted in 1892, college coeducation was 
inaugurated in the South. 


In 1899, the Legislature, following an earlier action of the Board of Trus- 
tees, changed the name of the institution to The Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Justification for the change was that the college had broadened its program 
and taught not only the branches related to Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, but also the sciences and arts related to the development of modern 
civilization. 

Since World War I, Auburn University has experienced the greatest 
growth and development in the institution’s history, The University’s growing 
and changing enrollment patterns have clearly indicated the broadened scope 
of the academic program. For example, in the fall quarter of 1965 of the 11,- 
900 students enrolled in the University’s 10 schools, 9,085 were enrolled in the 
Schools of Engineering, Education, Science and Literature and the Graduate 
School. From the first the name of the City—drawn from Goldsmith's im- 
mortal line, “Auburn, loveliest village of the plain”—has been used to des- 
ignate the institution. In recognition of this fact and the broadened academic 
program, the Alabama Legislature changed the name of the institution to 
Auburn University on January 1, 1960. 

Auburn University today is one of the South’s largest institutions. From 
an enrollment of 80 in 1859, the student body has increased to approximately 
12,000. The original plant consisting of a single building and 16 acres has ex- 
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panded into a multi-million dollar plant comprising 56 main buildings and 
1,871 acres. As a land-grant institution, through its programs of instruction, ag- 
ricultural and engineering experiment station research, and the Alabama Ex- 
tension Service, Aubum University touches the life of nearly every Alabama 
fainily, 

The oy of Auburn, incorporated in 1838 in Lee County, Alabama, is 
located at the junction of the southern border of the Piedmont Plateau with 
the Coastal Plains, The elevation is 732 feet and temperatures are: moderate 
throughout the year. It has an area of about 20 square miles and a popula- 
tion of approximately 19,000. 

Auburn is 60 miles east of Montgomery, 120 miles’ southeast of Birming- 
ham, and 125 miles southwest of Atlanta, Georgia. Located on U.S, Highway 
29, Interstate Highway 85, and Alabama Highways 14 and 147, transportation 
facilities include the Greyhound and Ingram Bus Lines, the Western Railway 
of Alabama, and an pats airport. 


Auburn's Three Functions Ti oday 


‘The official seal of Auburn University carries three words, Instruction, Re- 
search, and Extension, indicating the three functions through which the in- 
stitution serves the State. 

Through Insrnuction it trains leaders for the economic and social life of 
the state, region and nation. 

‘Through Researcn, basic and applied, it seeks to enlarge and verify the 
major bodies of knowledge and to find solutions to problems confronting in- 
dustrial, agricultural and professional groups. 

Through Extension, it conveys to the people of the State the findings of 
research and its application to the improvement of working and living. 


INSTRUCTION 


There are 10 academic schools incorporated in Auburn eatery. inelud- 
ing 63 departments for specialized study. Baccalaureate, masters and doctoral 
degrees are offered and awarded on a basis of high standards. A strong grad- 
uate program strengthens undergraduate areas and all research programs. 
Military instruction is offered through the Schools of Military, Naval and Air 
Science, 

‘That technical and occupational education have cultural value is the fun- 
damental doctrine of the land-grant institutions. As the increase in technical 
knowledge puts greater claim on the student in a professional curriculum, the 
importance of his liberal education becomes even greater. Improvement of the 
humanistic-social stem of the technical curricula is an aim in each school. 


RESEARCH 
Chiefly because of lack of aes matter for instruction, the land-grant 


college upon its inception accepted responsibility for discovering and organ- 
izing inuniacias in elds relating to eaeniete. The ees of research 
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at Auburn University suggested in the Hatch Act of 1887 provided for estab- 
lishment and support of agricultural experiment stations. Its objectives were 
to conduct research bearing on the agricultural industry, to aid in acquir- 
ing information on subjects connected with agriculture, and to promote sci- 
entific investigation into the principles and applications of agriculture, 


In 1929 an Engineering Experiment Station was established to assist in- 
dustries in the State to improve manufacturing processes and to study unde- 
vel natural resources and methods by which they may be converted into 
marketable products. Its services are available to industry, governmental 
agencies, and to citizens of the State. 


In 1944 the Auburn Research Foundation was incorporated and the Re- 
search Council formed to further research, to discover and develop research 
talent, to cooperate with all agencies for the betterment of the South, to foster 
and encourage learning in natural science, social science, the humanities, agri- 
culture, engineering, and to promote liberal and practical education in the 
several pursuits of life, 


Furthering the frontiers of knowledge in all areas and discovering new and 
better ways of doing things through broadened programs of research are con- 
tinuing objectives of the University as it seeks to discharge its responsibility 
to the people of Alabama. 


At Auburn research and extension are functions coordinated with instruc- 
tion. Private individual research by members of the faculty and graduate stu- 
dents is encouraged and extensive programs of basic and applied research are 
continually conducted throughout the institution. 


EXTENSION 


Extending the results of research and instruction and countless other sery- 
ices directly to the people of the State in the cities and on the farms; in or- 
ganized classes and in the home; by lecture, demonstration, publications and 
otherwise, has long been a major responsibility of the institution, The land- 
grant pale has gone into the far corners of the State to serve people and to 
give them the benefit of knowledge acquired through instruction, in the labora- 
tories, and on the farms, 


Since the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, employees of the Co- 
operative Extension Service have carried specific and useful agricultural and 
home management information to people on the farms, Results have been 
higher crop and livestock production, improved soils, diversification, better 
marketing facilities, more machinery, better homes, and less drudgery. 


The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to provide 
greater opportunities for the le, businesses, and industries of the State to 
use the resources and facilities of the University, Programs of this Service in- 
clude technical short courses, conferences, and the co-operative education 
program. 

Auburn recognizes its responsibility in the field of general extension. Off- 
campus instruction is available through the Field Laboratory Program which 
enables teachers in service to work toward a graduate degree. The local 
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school also is used as a laboratory in which graduate study in education is 
provided as a framework for solving instructional problems. 


‘Through the cooperation of city, county and regional libraries, books and 
other materials of the Ralph Brown Draughon Library have been made avail- 
able to people throughout the State. 


Open broadcast and closed circuit television instructional and informational 
programs are presented from the Auburn University Educational Television 
studios to people in the State and on the Auburn University campus over the 
Alsbama Edocational Television Network Channels 2, 7, 10, 25, 26 & 42. 


Countless other services are being extended to Alabama citizens through 
departments such as dramatic arts, education, English, horticulture, music and 
speech 


The Campus and Buildings 


Located on the Auburn campus are 56 major classroom, research, and serv- 
ico buildings. There are 20 women’s dormitories; three major men’s dormi- 
tories, an athletic dormitory and 336 apartments for married students in the 
Caroline Draughon Village. The main campus consists of 1,871 acres, of which 
420 ore intensively maintained. 

In addition, the Agricultural Experiment Station owns 16,624 acres of land 
at (he 10 substations, five experiment fields, four forestry units, the plant breed- 
ing unit, the ornamental field station, and the main station at Auburn, 


Considerable construction has been accomplished during the past five 
years, including a $2.5 million Library, a Physical Science Center and a Home 
Economies building. The old library building, now Mary E. Martin Hall, has 
been renovated, air-conditioned and converted into an unialetratioe building. 

‘Through the Auburn University Development P: , a new organization 
enabling Ramen alumni and friends to support the University, funds for the 
construction of a Nuclear Science Center were made available. A $1,017,000 
Nuclear Seience Center is under construction. 

Direction of the Auburn University Development Program is under a 55- 
meinber board known as the Auburn University Development Council. All 

ifts obtained through the Development Berar are received by the Auburn 
Tniversity Foundation, a corporation created expressly for that purpose and 
administered by a seven-man board of directors. 

A map of the campus listing the buildings and their function is shown on 
pages 12 and 13. 









Experiment Station Properties 


The Agricultural riment Station System of Auburn University owns 
16,624 acres of land at the ten substations, five experiment fields, four forestry 
units, plant breeding unit, ornamental horticulture field station, foundation 
seed stocks farm, and the main station at Auburn. Locations and acreages of 
the above mentioned units are as follows: 


Auburn ' 
University 





KEY TO BUILDINGS 


1, Agricultural Engineering 14. Bullard Hall 27, Dorm 7, Lane Hall 
2! Agricultural Engineering Garage 15. Burke Laboratory 28. Dorm 8, Lupton Hall 
3. Agricultural Greenhouses 16, Cary Hall 29, Dorm 9. Keller Hall 
4. Air Force Supply 17. Child Study Laboratories 30. Dorm 10, Owen Hall 
5. Alumni Gymnasium 18, Cliff Hare Stadium 31. Dorm 11, Mell Hall 
6. Alumni Hall 19: Comer Hall 12. Dorm 12; Gatebell Hall 
7. Animal Sciences Building 20; Dairy Barns 33, Dorm A, ‘Hollifield Hall 
8. Athletic Field House 21, Dorm 1, Harper Hall 34. Dorm B, Annie Duncan 
9. Auburn Union 22, Dorm 2) Kate Broun Hall 35, Dorm GC, Toomer Hall 
10. Auditorium-Phy. Ed. Ctr, (site) 23. Dorm 3, Little Hall 36. Dorm D, Dobbs Hall 
11, Biggin Hall 24. Dorm 4, Teague Hall 37. Dorm E, Berta Dunn Hall 
12: Broun Hall 25. Dorm 5. Dowdell Hall 38. Dorm F, Dixie Graves Hall 
13. Buildings & Grounds 26. Dorm 6, Glenn Hall 39. Drake Infirmary 
12 
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40, 


41, Dun 


42, 
43. 


Dramatic Arts Shop 
nean Annex 
Duncan Hall 
Dunstan Hall 
plicating Service 


5, Edmund Leach Nuclear Sc. Ctr. 


48. Educational TV Offices 


Educational TV Studio 


. Electrical Lab 

. Farm Machinery Annex 

). Fish Culture Lab 

; Food Sersice Building 

. For 

‘ Emo lll = it 
- Glanton Home Managemen 
. Graves Amphitheatre 


Graves Apartments 


. Haley Complex (site) 


fome Economics Building 
lome Management Duplex 





). Industrial Engineering Shoy 
Isolation Disease Lab 
: SE” Building 
Lambert ore Lab, Abattoir 
: Ralph B. Dranghon Library 
Magnolia Hall 
Mary E. Martin Hall 
ar 
> Miller fiat 


SSRASHEBRES 


Building 





78. Players Theatre 
49. President's Home 
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Main Station Auburn Lee 4,453 

Substations: 

Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1116 
Chilton Area Horticulture Clanton Chilton 161 
Gulf Coast Fairhope Baldwin 800 
Lower Coastal Plains Camden Wilcox 2.565 
North Alabama Horticulture Cullman Cullman 160 
Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,409 
Sand Mountain Crossville DeKalb 536 
Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 760 
Upper Coastal Plains Winfield Marion and 

Fayette 735 
Wiregrass Headland Henry 532 

iment Fields: 

See Alexandria Calhoun 90 
Brewton Brewton Escambia 80 
Monroeville Monroeville Monroe oh 
Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 
Tuskegee Tuskegee Macon 237 

Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 664 

Ornamental Horticulture 
Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 15 

Foundation Seed Stocks Farm Thorsby Chilton 180 


In addition to the above, there are 1,972 acres at the Forestry Units in 
Autauga, Barbour, Coosa, and Fayette Counties. 


Sources of Revenue 


Auburn University derives its support from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and from other sources, Funds are as follows: 


1. Direct annual peropassas made by the State for support, mainte- 

nance, and development of public education, including campus in- 
struction, agricultural research, agricultural extension, engineering re- 
search, and educational television. 

. Special appropriation made by the State for buildings, purchase of 

lands, and improvements. 

3. Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution under 
the Federal Land-Grant Act and earnings from other subsequently 
acquired endowment funds. 

4. Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other charges. 
All tuition at Auburn University is free, except to non-residents of 
Alabama, but certain fees are assessed to cover specific services, 

5. The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Government for 
the instruction of students in the sciences relating to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts and in the English language, literature, and for the 
training of teachers in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


ie 


5. 


1 


13, 
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. Funds received from the State of Alabama through the pees 


Act derived from the congressional appropriation and paid to Auburn 
University for its work in the training of teachers of agriculture and 
home economics. 


. Such revolving funds as may be incident to the operation of any de- 
products eth 


partment where it is advisable to sell or dispose o} 

in the course of conducting the Experiment Station or any department 
of the institution. 

Gifts, grants, and donations received from alumni, private individuals, 
and organizations both for general and restricted educational purposes, 
including scholarships. 


. Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Government 


for research purposes and devoted to investigation of scientific agri- 
cultural problems of the farmers of the State. These funds are also for 
eh purposes in connection with investigation of new experiments 
bearing directly on the production, manufacture, preparation, use, dis- 
tribution, and marketing of agricultural products, and research work 
regarding Home Economics, and for the purpose of publishing these 
results. 
Direct appropriations made by the United States Government for the 
Agricultural Extension Service in support of County Agricultural and 
County Home Demonstration Agents, for the support of boys’ and 
girls’ 4-H club work, and for other types of extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics in the several counties of Alabama. 
Each county in the State makes certain appropriations to supplement 
those from the United States Government and the State of Alabama 
for the support of the Agricultural Extension Service. 





. Funds received from industry, governmental agencies, and private in- 
try; F B Pi 


dividuals for special contractual research projects which are handled 
through the Auburn Research Foundation, Inc., and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 

Funds received under federal programs such as Higher Education Act 
of 1965 and the Water Resources Research Act of 1964. 
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The Academic Program 
Purposes of Auburn University 


‘Yo maintain a community of learning where knowledge may be preserved, 
disseminated, and increased. (This is fundamental of all univer- 
sities. To the extent that it fulfills this basic purpose of a university, Auburn 
University will fulfil its several particular purposes which are listed below.) 

Ta provide the opportunity to all qualified young people of the State, re- 
prsies of their eet ee social Packernenl Sy a “liberal and practical 

ucation.” 

‘Yo provide the State, the region, and the nation with educated young 
people who have the disciplined minds, the knowledge, and the skills to con- 
tribute needed leadership and services to society and who will help perpetuate 
the ».oral and political values upon which our society is based. 

Yo conduct a broad program of public and private research, basic and ap- 
plied, for the general increase of human knowledge, for the benefit of society 
in meeting its scientific, economic and social problems, and for the stimulation 
of the faculty and students in their quest for knowledge. 

To carry knowledge and its benefits to the people of the State by means 
of extension programs and the use of the mass media of communications in 
order to help all citizens improve their technical and cultural capabilities. 

‘Yo conserve our cultural heritage through support of scholarly and creative 
work in the humanities, social sciences, and the arts so that the University may 
serve both students and citizens of the State as a focal center where the cul- 
turs! traditions of our civilization are kept alive and transmitted to the future. 

To engage constantly in an examination of the particular objectives, goals 
and programs of the University in the light of new knowledge and of chang- 
ing eee enttittonas and as a part of this constant re-examination, to seek ever 
more efficient and economical means of fulfilling the University’s purposes. 


Fields of Study 


Avburn University offers work in many fields. The student has an oppor- 
tunity for specialization and the pursuit of particular interests in the several 
Sclwols including the Graduate School. 

For instructional purposes, the University is organized into the followin 
Schools: Agriculture, Air Force Aerospace Studies, Architecture and the ARE 
Chemistry, Education, Engineering, Home Economics, Military Science, Naval 
Science, Pharmacy, Science and Literature, Veterinary Medicine, and the 
Graduate School. 

Instruction is given in each School through four quarters of approximately 
11 weeks each, with the fourth quarter serving as the summer session. 

Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools and De- 

rtments as indicated below. Regular curricula offered and degrees conferred 
fy the several Schools are also listed. 
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School of Agriculture, includes the Departments of Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy and Soils, Animal Science, Botany and 
Plant Pathology, Dairy Science, Forestry, Horticulture, Poultry Science, and 
Zoology-Entomology. Curricula offered are: Agricultural Science, Agricultural 
Administration, Agricultural Engineering, et Sciences, Forest Manage- 
ment, Ornamental Horticulture and Wood Technology. Within each curricu- 
lum students are permitted to major in line with their special interests. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, Agriculture (Dairy Manu- 
facturing), Agricultural Administration, Agricultural Engineering, Biological 
Sciences (Botany, Entomology, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Management, 
Zoology), Forestry, Ormamental Horticulture, Wood Technology. 


School of Air Force Aerospace Studies, includes the Department of Air 
Force Aerospace Studies and offers training in Aerospace Studies. 


School of Architecture and The Arts, includes the Departments of Architec- 
ture, Art, Building Technology, Drama, and Music. Curricula offered are: 
Architecture, Building Construction, Drama, Fine Arts, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Music (Majors in plied Music, Church Organ Music, Music 
History and Literature, Theory Composition), and Visual Design. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, Building Construction, Fine Arts, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Music. 


School of Chemistry, includes the Departments of Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, and Laboratory Technology. Curricula offered are: Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, and Laboratory Technology. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, Lab- 
oratory Technology, Medical Technology. 

School of Education, includes the Departments of Elementary Education; 
Foundations of Education; Secondary Education; Adminstration, Supervision, 
and Guidance; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Vocational, Tech 
nical and Practical Arts Education; and Psychology. Undergraduate curricula 
offered are: Elementary Education, Secondary Education (majors or minors 
in Art; Business Education; Drama; English; Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation; Vocational Home Economics; Mathematics; Mental Retardation; 
Modern Languages; Music; School Library Science; Science; Social Science; 
Speech; and Speech Correction); Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Ed- 
ucation Ls Nake in Agricultural Education, Basic Vocational Education, Dis- 
tributive Education, and Trades and Industrial Education); and Psychology, 

Degrees: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science in Education. 


School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Pre-Engineering, Aero- 
space Engineering, Aviation Management, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engi- 
neering, Engineering Graphics, Industrial Laboratories, Industrial Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Textile Engineering, and Auburn School of Aviation. 
This School offers curricula in Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Metallurgical Engineering, Textile Chemistry, Textile Engineer- 
ing, and Textile Management. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical En- 
gineering, Metallurgical Engineering, Textile Chemistry, Textile Engineering, 
and Textile Management. 
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chool of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles, Family Life and Early Childhood Education, Foods and Nutrition, and 
Home Management and Family Economics. Curricula offered are: Home 
Economies (majors in Clothing and Textiles, Foods and Nutrition, Home Man- 
agement and Family Economics, Family Life and Early Childhood Education, 
Institutional Food Management), and Pre-Nursing Science. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Home Economics (Clothing and Textiles, 








Foouls and Nutrition, Home Management and Family Economics, Family Life 
and Larly Childhood Education, Institutional Food Management), and Bach- 
elor ience in Nursing, 





School of Military Science, includes the Department of Military Science 
and olfers training in Military Science. 

School of Naval Seience, includes the Department of Naval Science and 
offers training in Naval Science. 

School of Pharmacy, includes the Departments of Pharmacy, Pharmaceuti- 
cal (\emistry, Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmacy Administration, and 
offers a curriculum in Pharmacy. 

Degree: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 





Senool of Science and Literature, includes the Departments of Economies 
and Socivlogy, English and Journalism, Foreign Languages, History and Politi- 
cal Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Religious Education, Speech, 
and Secretarial Training, Curricula offered are: Science and Literature (majors 
in liberal arts and the sciences); Pre-Law, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Admivistration, Mathematics, Applied Physics, Physics, and Pre-Professional 
Sciej..r (Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, and Pre-Veterinary Medicine). 

Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Business Administration. 

School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anatomy and 
Histolngy, Microbiology, Pathology and Parasitology, Physiology and Pharma- 
cology Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, and Small Animal Surgery and 
Medicine, and offers a curriculum in Veterinary Medicine. 

Degree: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 








The Graduate School, administers pepe leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Agriculture, Master of Fine Arts, 
Master of Building Construction, Master of Business Administration, Master of 
Education, and Master of Home Economics. Beyond the Master's degree, pro. 
grams are offered leading to the degrees of Specialist in Education, Doctor of 
Education, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Department of Radiological Sciences, offers graduate instruction in Radio- 
logical Sciences. 


Library Facilities 
The Ralph Brown Draughon Library, with study capacity for 2,000 stu- 


dents and room for one million volumes, opened its doors for the first time in 
January, 1963. 
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Spacious reading rooms are separated by glass walls, to give a panoramic 
view of each floor, with fluorescent lights, contemporary furniture, and open 
book stacks aiding the student in his study. 

The Library also contains 98 closed carrels for the use of faculty members 
and graduate students engaged in library research, a special microfilm reading 
room, seven rooms for listening to recordings and a projection room with thea- 
ter seats to accommodate 108 where special educational films may be viewed. 
The building is completely air-conditioned and contains the only public ele- 
yators on the campus. 

In January, 1966, the Library contained 435,000 volumes, and many 
thousands of state and federal government publications, Materials issued by 
the yarious branches of the federal government and by the Atomic Energy 
Commission are received on depository account. 

Experiment station bulletins in both agriculture and engineering are avail- 
able. Thousands of books, dissertations, and documents are received on micro- 
film and microcards, as well as important newspapers and periodicals, More 
than 8,600 serials are being received currently; back files are available for a 
large portion of these titles. 

The Library contains several valuable special collections such as the George 
Petrie Memorial Collection, presented by Miss Kate Lane; the Flagg Architec- 
ture Library, given by the alabene Institute of Architects; the Hodson Collec- 
tion on the History ph Agacilbiie, presented by Mr. Edgar A, Hodson, Arkan- 
sas State Agronomist; the personal library of late Mrs. Ross, widow of Dr, 
B, B, Ross, a member of the faculty for many years; and an excellent sports 
collection, donated by Mr. C. W. (Bill) Streit of Birmingham; and many others. 
The Library also maintains a collection of documents and publications in Ala- 
bama history and government along with the papers and publications of Auburn 
University in the Special Collections Department, 

Borrowing privileges are extended to the members of the administrative, 
research, instructional, and extension staffs of the University, also to govern- 
mental departments and agencies located in Auburn. Loan privileges are 
also extended to all citizens of the State by inter-library loan requests through 
their local libraries; to all students in residence; and to members of the Auburn 
Research Foundation. 

Books which are needed for reserve use by the various classes are to be 
found in the Reserve Book Department on the first level. There is also a large 
reserve reading room, a general reading room, the Special Collections Depart- 
ment, a projection room and a browsing room on this floor. Popular and con- 
temporary books, eae and newspapers are available here. Housed on 
the second floor are the Humanities Division, the bibliography area, the Tech- 
nical Services area, the Circulation Division, and the Administrative Offices. 
The third floor is devoted entirely to the Social Sciences, and the fourth floor 
is used for the Biological and Physical Sciences, 

Branch libraries on the campus are the Architecture Library and the Phar- 
macy-Veterinary Library. Patrons should consult schedules as hours of service 
vary. 

The Department of Archives, located on the first floor, was organized in 
the spring of 1964, It accumulates and makes available the Auburn University 
archives, manuscripts, letters, notebooks, articles, papers and other materials 
of or by the various staffs of the University; also similar materials dealing with 
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the State of Alabama and the South in general, The Department of Archives is 
not open all hours the Library is open; patrons and visitors may call the Library 
or the Department for information. 


Correspondence Study Program 


The Correspondence Study Program provides undergraduate instruction for 
persiins unable to attend college on a regular basis, Correspondence courses 
paralle! those given in the University and are taught by members of the Uni- 
versity faculty, All courses carry college credit. 


Organization of Courses — A complete course outline with full information 
and instructions is sent to the student upon registration. Courses consist of 
varying amounts of credit and numbers of units. Each work unit requires cer- 
tain textbook readings and written preparation. Supplementary reading and 
reports may be peau of the student by the instructor on any assignment. 
Written work is submitted to the Correspondence Study Office. 


Qnalifications — Any person who might profit from college level courses is 
eligible to enroll. No entrance examination is required for admission to cor- 
respondence study, but the right is reserved to reject any applicant who does 
not furnish complete or satisfactory data on the formal application. Enrollment 
for correspondence study does not constitute admission to Auburn University. 

Kestrictions placed on Auburn University students regarding correspon- 
dence work are described in the regulations in Section III of the Correspon- 
dence Study Bulletin, The use of correspondence work in regular programs at 
Aubin University is explained on page 55 of this Bulletin. 


Credit — Undergraduate credit equivalent to that earned in epee cles 
classes is given for correspondence work. Although graduate credit cannot 
eamed by correspondence, certain undergraduate deficiencies may be cleared. 





Examinations — A final examination is required in each course upon com- 
pletion of all unit work, The examination should be taken in the Correspon- 
dence Study Office but may, on approval, be taken elsewhere under the super- 
vision of an approved proctor. Proctors approved are city or ay superin- 
tendents of shnols ee of accredited senior high schools, and/or deans 
and department heads of colleges. Students in military service may arrange 
¥ take the examination under the supervision of the Education Officer of 
their station, 


Fees — Fees for correspondence courses are listed in the catalog under “Fees 
and Charges” (sce page 36). Fees are payable in advance and should accom- 
pany the application. 

For application form and further information write to Director, Auburn 
University Correspondence Study Program. 
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Admissions 


Admission to Auburn University, in keeping with the land-grant tradition, 
is open to men and women in all economic stations, giving them the benefits 
of hiy'er education formerly reserved to the few. Auburn is a university of 
the pecple and for the people, 


Because of the large number of applications, credentials should be filed 
at the earliest possible time. In every case, complete admission credentials, 
including the Tera examination report, must be filed at least three weeks 
prior to the opening of the quarter in which admission is desired. The Univer- 
sity reverves the right, however, to establish earlier deadlines should the num- 
ber of applicants exceed the number of students who can be adequately in- 
ia ted or housed, Application forms may be obtained from the Admissions 
Office, 


A ten dollar ($10.00) application pecseesing fee must accompany all appli- 
cations for admission. This fee is required for all new undergraduate applicants 
and is ot refundable or applicable to registration or tuition fees. 


Applicants may be admitted to curricula in any quarter, with the exception 
of Ar ‘\itecture, Interior Design, Industrial Design, and Veterinary Medicine, to 
whieh curricula they are admitted in the Fall Ouarter only. For admission of 
ate applicants, see page 27. For special requirements for admission 
tecture, see page 78; Engineering, page 117; Pharmacy, page 146; 
rary Medicine, page 160. 









General Requirements 


Applicants may be admitted when general requirements herein stated have 

en satisfied and when on the basis of complete official transcripts the appli- 

cant has been officially notified of his a tance. Auburn University in the 

interest of good instruction reserves the right to reject any and all applicants 

Syper idmission would result in the overcrowding of instructional a Rie 
facilities. 


Applicants for admission will be considered in terms of their academic 
preparation, mental capacity, and aptitude for the course of study desired; 
morality; health; and psychological fitness for the environment, traditions and 
customs of this institution, In submitting admission credentials, the applicant 
must give requested information fully and accurately, False or misleading 
statements can result in denial of admission or cancellation of registration. 


._ High school students is segon ey apply for admission to Auburn Univer- 
iy tire advised to emphasize in their programs the following subjects: Eng- 
lish, ‘miathematics, social studies, sciences, and foreign languages. A maximum 
of four units will be allowed in vocational subjects. 
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American College Tests 


Freshman applicants are required to complete the American College Tests 
(ACT) on one of the faiaiatict state-wide testing dates. High school seniors 
may secure application forms and information regarding the tests from their 
principals. American College Test scores are used as a partial basis for admis- 
sion, for placement in English, chemistry and mathematics, and for awarding 
Peas ar etttere olarships and loans, The Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board will be accepted in lieu of 
the ppinerieat College Tests for applicants from states where this test is re- 
quired, 


Medical Examination Report 


Each applicant must complete and return, at least three weeks prior to the 
‘ing date of the quarter in which admission is desired, a medical examina- 
tion report on a form which the University will furnish. The University re- 
serves the right to require any student to submit to such additional medical 
examinations as are believed advisable for the protection of the University 
community, and to refuse admission to any applicant whose health record in- 
dicates a condition which college work could affect adversely or which would 
be harmful to the students of the University, 
Any applicant who fails to comply with this requirement will not be ad- 
mitted to Auburn University. 


Pre-College Counseling Program 


As a means of helping entering freshmen to make wiser decisions in choosing 
their field of study and to adjust more readily to their first quarter of college 
life, Auburn University has instituted the Pre-College Counseling Program. 

Beaten of all entering freshmen, the Summer Program for Freshmen en- 
an Oe é Fall quarter consists of a series of two and a half-day sessions. Dur- 
ing these sessions, groups of 150 students visit the campus to take appropriate 
tests, talk with trained counselors and hear faculty members discuss the re- 
quirements and opportunities in their areas of specialty. Freshmen enterin, 
other than the Fall quarter report to the campus one day early for testing. 
Freshmen will be notified as to dates to report to the campus. 

In addition, entering freshmen are given the opportunity to plan a schedule 
for their first quarter a college work, assuring them of courses they will need 
when they return to begin their college career. New students will be able to 
receive more individual attention from faculty advisers unhampered by duties 
connected with the registration of upperclassmen. 

A small fee will be charged for the service. More detailed information con- 
cerning the Pre-College Counseling Program will be mailed to all students 
tentatively admitted to the freshman class. 


Admission To Freshman Class 


Consideration for admission will be given to graduates of accredited sec- 
ondary schools whose college ability test scores and high school grades indicate 
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that they can be successful in the fields of study to which they seek admission. 
Actual admission, of course, will be such factors as restrictions in 
housing, classroom and laboratory facilities, and availability of an adequate 
number of faculty members. 

Non-graduates of mature age may be admitted to full freshman standing 
if scores made on the USAFI General Educational Development Tests, the 
American College Tests, or other standard college aptitude tests, and/or such 

cial achievement tests or subject examinations as may be recommended by 
the Committee on Admissions, indicate educational attainment equivalent to 
graduation from a four-year high school. Students entering from non-ac- 
credited schools may be accepted if they make satisfactory scores on tests 
prescribed by the Committee on Admissions. 


Eurly Admission — Students of high academic promise may be admitted 
direct!v from the eleventh year of school without the secondary school diploma. 
Basic requirements for early admission are: 

J. Proper personal qualifications. 

2. Superior competence and preparation as evidenced by the high school 
record, and By satebactoey scree" on pre-admission aptitude oe Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board achievement tests in English, Mathe- 
matics, and History or a science, pre-registration placement tests, or 
proficiency tests administered by appropriate departments at Auburn 
University. 

A letter from the Beincipal recommending the applicant as to emotional 
and social maturity and readiness for college work, and indicating ap- 
proval of his early admission. 


Requirements In Mathematics— One unit of college preparatory mathe- 
matics is required for admission to all curricula. This must be a course in basic 
or fundamental mathematics specifically designed to include the study of the 
deductive nature of mathematics, and cannot be replaced by such courses as 
business mathematics, personal finance, general mathematics, etc. 

A secand unit of college preparatory mathematics is required for all cur- 
ricula which include MH 121 —College Mathematics. One of these two units 
must be principally the study of geometry, including the geometry of three di- 
mensions. A third unit is required for those curricula containing MH 160— 
Algebra and Trigonometry as a first course in mathematics. Students Planning 
to study architecture, chemistry, engineering, mathematics or physics shoul 
take a fourth unit including a thorough study of the basic analytic properties 
of the elementary functions. 

Students completing four units of college preparatory mathematics who 
score sufficiently high on the ACT or the SAT tests will be permitted to register 
for MH 122 or MH 161. 


Admission To Transfer Students 


Admission to undergraduate is granted to graduates of accredited 
senior colleges. pose ens ost acaiecrts ict accredited col- 
leges must have satisfactory citizenship records, a eerctlatien grade point aver- 
age of 1.0 (C) on all college work attempted, and be eligible to re-enter the 
last institution attended. Furthermore, students transferring from colleges not 
fully accredited will be granted provisional credit and may be required to stand 
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examinations in all subjects for which credit is desired. Entrance examinations 
may be required of applicants transferring from colleges with which the Uni- 
versity has had little or no experience. 

Applicants must submit two official transcripts of record from each institu- 
tion attended. Unless high school credits are shown on the transcript, one 
transcript of the high school record must be filed. 

The amount of advanced standing credit allowed will be determined by 
the Dean and Registrar. Acceptance of D grades is determined by the dean 
concerned, except that credit is allowed in Freshman English only on grades 
of © or better. 


Admission Of Special Students 


Persons at least 20 years of age who cannot fulfill the regular admission 
requirements for freshman standing but otherwise have acquired adequate 
preparation for university courses may be admitted as ial students on ap- 

of the dean concerned. To become a candidate for a degree, a special 
student must meet entrance requirements, 


Advanced Standing Program 


Under the Advanced Standing Program, able students of superior prepara- 
tion are afforded the opportunity of being placed in programs suited to their 
abilities and preparation for col ep any: Some exceptionally able students 
may be admitted prior to high school graduation, (See above under "Early 
Admission.”) High school graduates of superior achievement may be able to 
qualify for advanced placement and for credit which may count toward degree 
requirements. 

Advanced Placement — Entering freshmen who demonstrate superior prep- 
aration are accorded His ‘oppactunity of qualifying for advanced placement 
and/or credit, not to a total of 45 quarter hours, in the following 
areas: Biology, Botany, Chemistry, English, Foreign Language, History, Math- 
ematics, Physics, and Zoology. 

Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering freshmen 
who during, their senior year in high school have made satisfactory 
scores on the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations. 

A student with jal competence in a ific area, as evidenced 
high school ans and scores on college ability or achievement me 
may apply for a departmental examination which may qualify him for 
advanced placement or credit in that department. 

The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is determined 
by the dean and the department head concemed. A brochure describing the 
Advanced Standing Program will be forwarded by the Registrar upon request. 

Proficiency Examinations — Proficiency Examinations similar to final exam- 
inations may be administered by a department upon application of the indi- 
vidual student. A student who has pursued college-level work in secondary 
school, in class or on a tutorial basis, or through private study, may make ap- 
pes for a proficiency examination. If he earns a satisfactory grade, he will 

eligible for placement in an advanced course and for credit in the subject 
covered by the examination. 
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Non-Resident Students 


Because of limited facilities in the interest of good instruction, admissions 
are restricted, except in the case of children of alumni, to residents of Alabama 
and those states which are parties of the Southern Regional Compact. 

To assessing fees students are classified as resident and non-resident stu- 
dents. In addition to fees charged to Alabama students, non-resident students 
are required to pay a tuition fee of $100.00 per quarter, This fee is remitted 
to suns and daughters of ministers, No tuition is charged to Alabama residents. 

A resident student, if under 21 years of age, is one whose parents (or 
guardian) have been residents of Alabama for at least six consecutive months 
next preceding his original enrollment, or whose parents were residents of 
Alabuvia at the time of their death, and who has not acquired residence in 











another state. In all cases of guardianship, the period of guardianship must 
have been not less than six months at the time of original enrollment. If the 
parent: are divorced, legal residence will be determined by the residence of 
the parent to whom the courts have granted custody, 





A resident student, if over 21 years of age, is one whose parents are, or 
were at the time of their death, residents of Alabama, and who has not 
acquired residence in another state; or who, as an adult, has been a resident 
of Alabama for at least six consecutive months next preceding his original 
enrollinent; or who is the wife of a man who has been a resident of Alabama 
for at least six consecutive months next preceding his original enrollment, 

All students not able to qualify as resident students are classified as non- 
resident students. If there is any possible question of his right to legal resi- 
dence the applicant should bring the matter to the attention of the Registrar 
before registering. The burden of proof as to residence is upon the student. 
Any «! ident who registers improperly under these regulations will be required 
to pay not only the non-resident fee but also a penalty fee of $10.00. A 
student who does not clear this obligation within 30 days after official notice 
will lave his registration cancelled. 

‘Tide 17, Article 2, Section 15 of the 1940 Code of Alabama, provides 
that residence may not be acquired by attendance at an institution of higher 
learning. No person who is once registered as a non-resident student shall be 
considered to have gained legal residence in Alabama by virtue of having 
attended college in iis State or by residence in Alabama while a participant 
in the Auburn University Co-operative Program. Persons whose legal resi- 
dence follows that of parents or guardians shall be considered to have gained 
or lost legal residence in this State while in college according to changes of 
legal residence of parents or guardians, but legal residence shall not be 
considered to have been gained until six months after such persons have 
become Jegal residents of this State. 


Admission To Graduate Standing 


Graduation with a Bachelor's degree or its equivalent from an accredited 
college or university plus submission of satisfactory scores on the Aptitude 
Test of the Graduate Record Examinations are requisite for admission to the 
Graduate School. The undergraduate preparation of every applicant for ad- 
mission must also satisfy the requirements of a Screening Committee of the 
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school or department in which he desires to major. For further information 
see section on The Graduate Schoo] and write for special catalog, 


Living Accommodations 


The operational plan for University dormitories is predicated on the belief 
that a university education is not limited to classroom activities. A true uni- 
versity education includes the total experience of living within an educational 
environment. A schedule of activities, student government, and a diversified 
program which the residents help plan and in which they participate are im- 
portant parts of university education. 

In all University dormitories and apartments, careful precautionary meas- 
ures are taken to assure the security of the residents and their personal prop- 
erty. However, the University does not insure personal property of the resi- 
dents and is not responsible for damage to or loss of personal property of oc- 
cupants of University-owned facilities. 

The University reserves the right to inspect periodically the rooms of stu- 
dents living in University housing, 


Men Students 


Auburn University provides dormitory accommodations for approximately 
1,257 men students. The men’s dormitories are in two areas, Magnolia Dormi- 
tories and Roy Sewell Dormitory. 


Magnolia Dormitories, housing 1,113 men students, is a three-building unit 
in the northwestern part of the campus. All units are of brick, hollow tile, 
and steel construction and together form one of the best-equipped resident 
areas for college men in the South. Magnolia Hall, Bullard Hall, and Noble 
Hall are connected to form a harmonious architectural and living pattern. All 
buildings are arranged into divisions of approximately 40 students. These di- 
visions, wherein residents share the experiences of living and working to- 
gether, form the nucleus of the dormitory program. There is a dormitory coun- 
selor for each division. The dormitory counselors are assisted by graduate 
counselors, under the direction of the resident counselor and the dormitory 
manager, in carrying out the dormitory program. 

In the Magnolia Dormitories two students share a room. Each student has 
his own single bed, closet, and study table. The dormitories contain well-ap 
polite lounge and recreational areas, a post-office, a snack shop, and other 
facilities to make a complete living unit. The housemothers, the resident coun- 
selors, and the graduate counselors have their apartments in the buildings. 

Roy Sewell Dormitory, which houses 144 men students, is equipped with 
dining facilities and is supervised by a resident staff member. There are two 
boys in each of the 72 rooms, with separate study hall and lounge. 


Room Reservations. It is not necessary for men applying for undergraduate 
University admission to make separate requests for University housing. Ap- 
plications for Residence In Men’s Dormitories are mailed with tentative 
acceptance forms by the University Admissions Office. Should housing appli- 
cations for that school quarter be in excess of capacity, notice will be given 
promptly. Inquiries from former Auburn University students and graduate 
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students should be addressed to Magnolia Dormitories. The completed appli- 
cation form, with a $25.00 check payable to Auburn University for room reser- 
vation deposit, should be returned to the Manager, Magnolia Dormitories, as 
soon 4s possible. Room reservation deposits are held to cover the loss of 
and/or damage to dormitory property. They are not applicable to payments 
of room rents, 

Room reservations will be valid only through 5:00 p.m. of the 6th day after 
the do:mitories officially open, unless the room has been paid for in advance or 
other satisfactory arrangements have been made before that date. 

Refunds of Room Reservation fees may be made under the following con- 
ditions: (1) When a reservation for the Fall Quarter is cancelled on or before 
July 1. prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter; (2) When a reservation for 
the Winter Quarter is peveitn on or before December 15; (3) When a reser- 
vation for the Spring Quarter is cancelled on or before March 1; (4) When a 
reservation for the Summer Quarter is cancelled on or before May 15; (5) 
When a room is vacated at the end of a quarter and no future reservation is 
desired; (6) When a student is prevented from returning because of scholastic 
deficiencies; (7) When a resident enters military service during the quarter; 
(8) When personal illness or physical injury necessitates cancellation of a 
reservation. No refunds of reservation fees will be made under circumstances 
other than those outlined above. 


Room and Board Charges, Room rent for air-conditioned rooms in Mag- 
nolia Dormitories is $80.00 per school quarter. Rent for non-air-conditioned 
rooms is $60.00 a quarter, When available, private rooms are 50 percent ad- 
ditional. Magnolia Dormitory residents may elect to take meals in Magnolia 
Dining Hall, or elsewhere. The charge for meals, seven days a week, in the 
¢ Hall is $135.00 per school quarter, The charge for meals, five days a 
ek, is $112.00 per quarter. All board charges are subject to payment of ap- 
plicalle sales tax. Although every effort will be made to maintain the present 
room and board rates, if related costs advance abnormally, it may be necessary 
to inerease these charges. 

Room and board bills are to be paid at the office in Magnolia Dormitory. 
Accounts not cleared on or before the sixth day of the term in which the office 
is open for business are subject to a late fee of $1.00 per day to a maximum 
of $5.00. All room and board accounts are due and payable in full at the be- 
ginning of each quarter, However, where deemed necessary, arrangements 
may be made with the cashier in the Magnolia Dormitory Office for payment 
in not more than three installments. 

Authorized refunds of room rent will be made on a calendar week basis 
and board charges on a daily basis when students leave the University dormi- 
tories and dining halls. A minimum charge of % of the quarterly room rent 
rate will be charged students yacating rooms after school opens, with refunds 
being made not to exceed % of the quarterly (12 weeks) rate. A calendar 
week begins on Sunday. Students vacating dormitory rooms without proper 
notice to the dormitory office will be charged rent until such notice has been 
properly filed in the office. 

Students who, at the beginning of the quarter, elect to have meals in Mag- 
nolia Dining Hall may withdraw from such arrangements within the first two 
weeks of the quarter. In these instances, there is a minimum charge for the 
two weeks plus a $7.50 surrender charge. No change in board arrangements 
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may be made by dormitory residents after the two-week period has expired, 
Students withdrawing from the dormitory or resigning from school after the 
allowable two-week period will be charged on a daily basis plus the $7.50 sur- 
render charge. 


Off-Campus Housing. The majority of the male students reside in fraternity 
houses and in privately-owned housing within the community. These accom- 
modations include dormitories, boarding houses, homes, trailers, and apart- 
ments. Charges for rooms without meals range from $40.00 to $130.00 for 
each school quarter. Prices for meals in the various boarding houses range 
from $45,00 to $60.00 per month, 


University representatives neither inspect nor approve off-campus housing, 
The only Tae is that the ceaticodatinar eater to the local ae 
of health and safety regulations, However, the same general rules of student 
conduct apply in off-campus residences as are applicable in University operated 
dormitories. ‘It is justifiably assumed that the conduct of each student living 
off-campus will reflect maturity of judgment and a feeling of pride in being « 
member of the Auburn community. a Bae 

Thorough familiarity with the terms of the rental agreement and personal 
contact with the owner, or agent, will help avoid future misunderstandings, 
"Coie Hubli ek ascinncabde iota nbd Tile Beaeasoe Boks Wie oasicie ea beet BS 
determined through actual inspection before renting. A current file of available 
off-campus accommodations is maintained in the Office of Student Affairs, 304 
Martin Hall. Lists of off-campus room vacancies are available upon request 
during the two months preceding the Fall Quarter. 


Women Students 


Housing for approximately 2,000 women is furnished in the women’s dorm: 
itories. Residence in the dormitories is compulsory for all women students un- 
less the Dean of Women gives them special permission to live elsewhere. A 
head resident is in charge of each dormitory and serves as counselor to the 
students as well as dormitory hostess, Women students are subject at all 
times to regulations of the University and the Associated Women Students. 


All students residing in the dormitories must eat in the University dining 
halls where meals are served under the supervision of trained dietitians. Costs 
for special diets will be borne by the student. 


The women’s dormitories consist of the main dormitory group and the 
South Women’s Dormitories. 


In the main dormitory group are: 


No. Name No. Name 

1 Elizabeth Harper Hall VL Ella Lupton Hall 

i] Kate Conway Broun Hall IX Helen Keller Hall 
Il Willie Little Hall X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
IV Kate Teague Hall XI Annie White Mell Hall 

V_ Letitia Dowdell Hall XI Dana King Gatchell Hall 
VI Allie Glenn Hall Alumni Hall 


VIL Mary Lane Hall Auburn Hall 
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Haper, Broun, Little, and Teague Halls, Social Center and the Women’s 
Dining Hall form'a quadrangle in the foreground of the dormitory area lo- 
cated between the University Library and tennis courts and across from 
uburn Union, The Dining Hall is readily accessible to all the dormitories 

wea, Each of the dormitories, I through X, houses approximately 100 
uid is arranged in suites consisting of two double rooms connected by a 
hroom. The rooms are equipped with twin beds, a double desk, two 
desk cliairs, a reading lamp, a bedside table, an easy chair and two chests. 
Lounge space is furnished in each building, Dormitories I through IV are 
air-conditioned, 


\nie White Mell Hall and Dana Gatchell Hall are smaller dormitories, 
housing approximately 50 girls each. They are located on Mell Street, adjacent 
to the other dormitories. These dormitories have community baths located at 
the cud of the hallways and are furnished in a manner similar to the other 
dormitories, 


Gaichell Hall is a c ative dormitory, Here the girls prepare their own 
meals and do their a etinne as a result, cost of room and board is much 
Jess thn in the other dormitories, 

Alumni Hall, located on South College Street, houses approximately 100 
girls. This dormitory has its own dining hall located in the ment of the 
building. The rooms are not in suites, there are community baths, and the 
furnishings are the same as in the other dormitories, 

Auborn Hall, on East Thach Avenue, housing 182 girls, is the largest 
women's dormitory. Community baths are located conveniently on each floor. 
The girls living here take their meals in Alumni Dining Hall, approximately 
two. blocks away. 

The offices of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, the As- 
sistant to the Dean of Women, the Dormitory Supervisor, a cashier's office, 
and post office are located in Social Center, In addition, there are two large 
living rooms, a dining room, and a kitchen which may be used by student 










South Women’s Dormitories are located in the area in front of the 

sident’s home, Six new air-conditioned dormitories and an administration 
building are in the group. Four dormitories are now under construction, two 
of which will be ready in the fall of 1966 and two in January of 1967. The 
following dormitories are now in use; Mollie Hollifield Hall, Annie Duncan 
Hall, Marguerite Toomer Hall, Zoe Dobbs Hall, Berta Dunn Hall and Dixie 
Bibb Graves Hall. 

Each of the three-story dormitories houses 110 girls. The rooms are ar- 
ranged jn suites with a connecting bath between each two double rooms. 
Each room is furnished with twin , a bedside table, two desks and desk 
chairs a double dresser and an easy chair, A formal bia kee an informal 
lounge are in each dormitory, with study rooms on each floor. 

The administration building, similar to Social Center, houses the office of 
the Head of Women’s Housing, the cashier's office and the post office for this 
area, There are several attractive lounges in the building. 

All students provide their own bed linens and any other items they may 
wish to use to make their rooms more attractive. 
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Room and board in all non-air-conditioned Women's Dormitories is $195.00 
per school quarter. Room and board charges in the air-conditioned dormitories 
is $215.00 per school quarter. All women students are required to take meals 
in the dormitory dining halls and board charges which are $125.00 per quarter 
are subject to payment of applicable sales tax. 


Room Reservations. Dormitory reservation forms will be mailed to the ap- 
plicant at the time she is accepted for admission to the University. This form 
must be returned to the Head of Women’s Housing with a deposit of $25 
within three weeks from date of acceptance. No reservation is binding until 
the fee has been received. 


Room reservation fees may be refunded when reservations (1) for the Fall 
Quarter are cancelled on or before August 15; (2) for the Winter Quarter are 
cancelled on or before December 15; (3) for the Spring Quarter are cancelled 
on or before March 1; (4) for the Summer Quarter are cancelled on or before 
May 15; (5) a room is vacated at the end of a quarter and no future reserva- 
tion is desired, if notice has been given by deadline stated above; (6) a student 
is prevented from entering because of scholastic deficiencies; (7) personal ill- 
ness or phyiscal injury necessitates cancellation of a room reservation. No 
refund of reservation fees will be made under circumstances other than those 
outlined above. 


Married Students 


Auburn University operates two housing projects for married students: 


Caroline Draughon Village — 240 modern units, 80 two-bedroom and 160 
one-bedroom furnished apartments. Furnishings include an all-electric kitchen, 
completely furnished living room and bedroom, spacious closets, ample cabi- 
nets, all-tiled bath with shower-tub combination, inner-spring mattresses, steam 
heat, TV outlet, etc. Also, 96 air-conditioned, two-bedroom apartments, fur- 
nished throughout with the exception of one bedroom. 


Deposits are accepted for housing in Caroline Draughon Village from pros- 
pective married male students who have been accepted for admission. 


Graves Centre Apartments — 22 temporary units partly furnished. Two and 
three bedrooms. 


Deposits for Graves Centre Apartments are accepted only from married 
male Auburn undergraduates, ea w 


For additional information write: Alfred Carter, Housing Manager, 901 
West Thach Avenue, Auburn, Alabama. 


Off-Campus Housing—In addition to the University-operated apartment 
projects, housing may also be obtained in apartments, houses, al trailers 
in the Auburn community. Rent for these facilities is competitive with Uni- 
versity-operated housing. The same general rules of conduct applicable in 
University-operated apartments and the same referral services of the Student 
Affairs Office, 304 Martin Hall, as indicated on page 30, apply for married 
students living off-campus. 
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Expenses and Financial Aid 


Under the land-grant institution philosophy of education for all, Auburn's 
fees have remained low. Student charges are 17 per cent lower than similar 
fees charged in the Southeast and the nation as a whole. They have remained 
almost static over the past five years, a situation unique at Auburn in view of 
other rising costs. 

Since living expenses are an inte; t to be computed in college costs, 
subsistence Se anhees University is inlet Test than at Tee STG 
schools across the nation. Board and room for men eet at some $1 per cent 
Tess than the average, with women paying 21 per cent lower costs, 


Auburn University reserves the right to deny admission to or drop any 
student who does not meet his financial obligations to the institution, 


Fees are payable in advance at the beginning of each quarter registration 


as follows: 


Basic Quarterly Charges For Undergraduate, 
Graduate, And Unclassified Students 


Full-time Students (10 or more hours): 
Foe Ackviies Total 

PAD AO a ee ee eee OLD $8.50 $100.00 

‘The University Fee is used to meet part of the cost of instruction, physical 
training and development, the cost of necessary laboratory materials, and sup- 
plies for student’s use, maintenance and operation of the physical plant, the 
Library and the Student Health Service. 

The Student Activities Fee supports affairs on the campus, namely, inter- 
collegiate athletics, Auburn band, debating, dramatic arts, glee clubs, Glome- 


tata, intramural sports, Plainsman, religious life, social affairs, student govern- 
ment, and Student Union Building Fund. This fee includes $.25 which will 


be held in reserve to cover unnecessary damage to University by stu- 
dents, Any unused portion of this amount will revert to the Ae it of the ac- 
tivities listed in this paragraph. 

Non-Resident Fee $100.00 


Non-resident students, with the exception of graduate students 
and sons and daughters of ministers, are required to pay a 
tuition fee each quarter. 
Part-time Students (Not to exceed 9 hours): 
No non-resident fee is charged. 
Registration Fee 15.00 
An additional fee for each credit hour 5.00 
For all students carrying 10 hours or more and graduate stu- 
dents certified as full-time by the Dean of the School of Grad- 
uate Studies, full regular fees are required. Undergraduate, 
Special or Unclassified § Students registering for six-week courses 
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of 5 or more hours will pay one-half quarterly fees. Graduate 
Students who register for 10 or more hours in both six-week 
terms combined will pay $100.00 in fees as full-time students. 
All students are entitled to benefits of activities and programs 
supported by the Student Activities Fee and to the Student 
Health Service, regardless of number of hours carried. For 
members of faculty and staff registered under the above pro- 
visions, the $15.00 registration fee is waived and benefits pro- 
vided by the student activity fee and the student health fee 
are not available. 


Other Fees And Charges 


Service and Penalty Charges for Late Registration $2.00 to $15.00 


(a) Students required to pre-register and who fail to pay fees at 


scheduled dates (from the end of pre-registration dates to be- 


ginning of classes) 

(b) All full-time undergraduate students from beginning of classes 
through last date for new registration for quarter 

(c) Students failing to complete registration by payment or making 
satisfactory arrangement for fees with the Bursar by last day 
for new registration for the quarter will be dropped from 
classes and may be reinstated by payment of late fees and, in 
addition, penalty charges of $1.00 per elapsed class day, up to 


2.00 


5.00 


a maximum penalty of $10.00 plus late fee. Maximum 15,00 


Late fees and penalties for graduate students and part-time 
students taking fewer than 10 quarter hours begin one week 
later than for undergraduates, 


Special Examination or Equivalency Examination Fee (each) 
Re-examination Fee (each) 

Change in Curriculum Fee 

Change in Course Fee 


This charge is made for each separate change with dean's per- 
mission after classes begin. ue 


5.00 
2,00 
5.00 
1.00 


Room and Board (Women) $195.00 to $215.00 


All women students, except those granted special permission 
by the Dean of Women, or those enrolled in the School of 
Graduate Studies, are required to live in dormitories and take 
their meals at the Women’s Dining Halls. (Add sales tax for 
meals.) 


Room and Board (Men) $195.00 to $215.00 


Residents in the dormitories for men may elect to take their 
meals in the dormitory dining halls, or elsewhere. Men stu- 
dents may also live off-campus, For further information see 
page 29, (Add sales tax for meals.) 
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Laundry, Dry Cleaning and Linen Service (optional) 

‘The University has a contractual agreement with Young's Laun- 
dry, Ine,, of Auburn, Alabama, to furnish laundry and dry 
cleaning service at a nominal fixed charge of $20.00 per quar- 
ter. Arrangements may be made by the student with Young's 
Laundry at their offices on North College Street and payment 
for the service will be made by the student directly to Young's 
Laundry, Inc. This service includes laundry, dry cleaning and 
pressing, Young's Laundry, Inc., under the above arrange- 
ment has agreed to provide for students a linen rental service 
which will consist of one pillow case, two sheets, and four bath 
towels each week during the regular academic quarter at a cost 
of $8.50 per quarter. 


R.O.5.C. Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) 30.00 
All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit 
the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to 
enrollment in R.O.T.C. They are then furnished a uniform in 
good condition and other necessary supplies through the 
K.O.7.C. Supply Office. Upon completion of the R.O.T.C. 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student there- 
from, the uniform and other supplies are turned in and the de- 

sit returned to the student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld 
By the Bursar of the University to cover the cost of cleaning and 
repair of uniforms, when applicable and to support R.O.T.C, 
activities as follows: scholarship and marksmanship awards; 
special apparel and equipment for competitive drill teams, 
R.O.T.C. honoraries, and rifle teams representing Auburn Uni- 
versity R.O.T.C.; uniforms for sponsors; the official annual Mil- 
itary Ball in an amount not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled 
that quarter. This charge is subject to change in accordance 
with requirements of the Army, Navy, and Air Force training 
programs. 

Handling Charges (each) 1.00 

(a) Registration fees billed home. 

(b) Unhonored checks returned from bank. 

(c) Failure to pay fees and charges when due will subject the stu- 
dent to penalties and service charges, the same as for late regis- 


tration. 
Music Fees 
Applied Music per quarter —one 42 hour lesson per week 20.00 
Applied Music —two 4 hour lessons per week 30.00 
Applied Fundamentals of Music — per quarter 
(Class instruction in piano or violin) 5.00 
Practice Fee —per quarter —one hour per day 3.00 
two hours per day 5.00 
Instrumental Rental Fee — per quarter 3.00 
Graduation Fee 10.00 


Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student ex- 
pects to receive a degree, 
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Duplicate Diploma Fee 5.00 

Graduate Thesis and Dissertation Binding Fee (per copy) 2.50 
Three to five copies usually required. 

Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 25.00 

Transcript Fee 1.00 

Auditing Fee (per course) 5.00 


Any student who pays less than full fees must pay this fee for 
auditing a course. (Not charged to faculty and staff.) 


Correspondence Study Course Fees (each course) 


First credit hour 10,00 

Each additional credit hour 5.00 
Internship Fee — Veterinary Medicine 

Registration Fee only 15.00 
Nursery School and Kindergarten 

Nursery School Group, 9 a.mn. to 12 noon (per quarter) 22.00 

Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. (per quarter) 35.00 

Kindergarten Group, 1 p.m. to 4 p.m, (per quarter) 22.00 


For application information, contact Head of Dept. of Family 
Life and Early Childhood Education. 
Registration Canceled and Fees Refunded 

If a student pre-registers for the next quarter, then withdraws 
prior to the openi ng of the quarter, all fees are refunded. If a 
student resigns within the first two weeks after classes begin, 
all fees, less charges, will be refunded except the sum of $7.50 
which will be retained as a oe fee, and except the sum 
of $6.00 paid as student health fee if the student has partici- 
pated in any part of the student health program. If a student 
remains in school longer than two weeks after classes begin, no 
refund will be made of any fees applying for that quarter ex- 
cept on resignations ca: by personal illness or call into mili- 


tary service. 
Financial Aid At Auburn 


Auburn University has an Office of Student Financial Aid to provide finan- 
cial assistance to aid worthy students in meeting educational costs incurred 
while attending the University. 

A pamphlet describing scholarship and loan funds may be obtained by 
writing to the Office of Student Financial Aid, Auburn University, 

Sources of aid not available through the Office of Student Financial Aid 
are as follows: 

Students with physical handicaps may obtain grants-in-aid covering Uni- 
versity fees, books, supplies, and, in some cases, general maintenance through 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. Federal and state appropriations sup- 
port this service. For information and application blanks, contact Mr. Frank 
Jenkins, District Supervisor, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 110 Thach Hall, 
Auburn, Alabama. 
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To promote scholarship and research among graduate students, a number 
of Teaching Fellowships, Graduate Assistantships, and Research Fellowships 
and Assistantships carrying substantial stipends are available. Apply not later 
than March 15 for the following September. Contact the Dean of the Grad- 
nate Bohinel for tatonnabert and encliatioa Blanks: 


Employment Service 


The Student Financial Aid Office in 205 Martin Hall assists students in 
obtaining employment to defray a portion of their educational expenses. The 
University, however, does not advise freshmen to attempt work during their 
first quarter on campus unless it is essential. Rernings vary with the job re- 
quirements and previous work experience. Since employers must know when 
a student is free for work, little assistance can be given any student until his 
class schedule is known. 

The Office functions only as a referral agency and cannot promise jobs to 
students; however, every attempt is made to place capable students needing 
work. 

Students are also assisted in locating full-time summer employment at 
resorts, national parks, camps, with governmental agencies and in business 
and industry. Tadoriibtiod and applications for such employment should be 
secured early in the Winter Quarter. 

Student wives and other non-students may secure assistance in locati 
suitable employment on the campus by contacting the University Pers 
Office which is located on the ground floor of Langdon Hall. 





Co-operative Education Program 


The Co-operative Education Pro; provides opportunities for students 
to alternate quarters of academic study with quarters of experience in industry, 
business, and government positions. 

The coordination of academic study and work experience combines theory 
and practice in the educational process. As a consequence, students find more 
meaning in their studies and their motivation is increased. The industrial ex- 
perience contributes to the development of a sense of individual responsibility. 
The student's judgment and maturity also develop more fully, and a better 
ap ptecstce of the importance of human relations is gained. Since the em- 
ployer pays the student a wage or salary during the industrial quarters, this 
assists the student considerably in his educational expenses. 

The Co-operative Education Program is a five-year plan. A student must 
complete at least two quarters of freshman year with an above-average 
scholastic record before he is placed in industry. Transfer students are also 
considered for the program, Normally a student has seven quarters in industry, 
and during the senior year he remains in continuous residence in school. 

The program is offered in aerospace, chemical, civil, electrical, industrial, 
and mechanical engineering, applied physics, physics, aviation management, 
textile management and textile science, business administration, mathematics, 
and pharmacy. 

Additional information and a booklet describing the program may be se- 
cured from the Director, Engineering Extension Seryice, 106 Ramsay Hall. 
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Educational Benefits For Veterans 


Many current publications describe in complete detail the educational 
proeeny authorized by Congress under the following federal acts: Public 
aw 16 (Vocational Rehabilitation), Public Laws 594 and 815 (Vocational Re- 
habilitation Revised), Public Law 634 (War Orphans Educational Assistance 
Act), 

Aubum University is fully approved by the Veterans Administration to 
Sive training under these laws. Veterans planning to attend school under 
one of these laws should make application firectly to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and get prior approval before entering school, 

Those entering school under the benefits of any one of the laws should 
have sufficient funds to finance themselves for one quarter or at least until 
payments begin coming in from the Veterans Administration (approximately 
two months). 

For further information write to the Office of Student Financial Aid, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Alabama. 


Student Services 


The Dean of Student Affairs, the Dean of Women and their respective 
staffs assist students with their problems and aid them in their adjustment to 
University life. Their offices serve as a general clearing house for matters 
pertaining to the welfare of all students, 

‘The Dean of Student Affairs supervises all projects supported by the stu- 
dent activities fee and works mutually with students or groups on campus 
problems. His office is located in the Mary E. Martin Hall, 

The Dean of Women’s duties include matters pertaining to the welfare of 
all women students. As Social Director she approves all social functions that 
University women attend. Her offices are located in the Social Center, 

Each academic dean, either personally or through appointed assistants, 
guides each student in his academic problems, especially in arranging sched~ 
ules, maintaining continuation in residence requirements, and satisfying sub- 
ject-matter degree requirements. 

The Registrar and his staff counsel students regarding registration, aca- 
demic records, graduation requirements, and Selective Service regulations. 
The Registrar's Office is located on the ground floor of the Mary E. Martin Hall. 


Counseling Service 


A variety of services is provided for all students free of charge by the Stu- 
dent Counseling Service in 305-318 Martin Hall. Students may come by the 
offices in person to make an appointment or call University Extension $21. 
The offices are open from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 to 5 p.m., Monday through 
Friday. 

The staff of the Student Counseling Service perceives counseling as a 
process in which the student comes to the counselor voluntarily to gain addi- 
tional self-understanding that he may solve his own problems as they arise 
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now arid in the future. The counselors do not perceive themselves as advisors, 
but as individuals who are concerned with helping students find solutions to 
their problems. The counselors respect the ability of the students to make 
their own choices after they have a better understanding of themselves. Coun- 
seling is available to all students at Auburn, These services include: 


Educational Counseling. In addition to the academic departmental ad- 
visors of the University, the Student Counseling Service provides services to 
students who are having academic difficulties. Attempts will be made to de- 
termine the causes of the difficulty, Counselors help students in study habits, 
note taking, listening skills, Educational Counseling is interrelated with other 
areas, and only by a complete understanding of all problems can a student's 
academic difficulties be alleviated. 


Personal Counseling. Many University students have personal concerns 
which may interfere with their academic success. Counselors attempt to offer 
an atmosphere in which students may discuss such problems freely and con- 
fidentially. Personal emotional adjustment, dating, marriage, home relation- 
side ach sulaPiank hia nd atreee tn ellogen MerRo purities 
ture are only a few of the many concerns, Often, effective solutions can be 
teached by @ student through a counselor-counselee relationship. 


Goreer Counseling. Counselors assist students in making a thorough self- 
cy of interests, abilities, and personality traits so that they may utilize 
the information in making a wise career choice, Counselors interpret the data 
from tests, discuss all possibilities of success, and help the student work through 
the decision-making process, Students who are indecisive about a major, or 
who wish information on their adaptability to selected programs of study may 
gain a realistic appraisal of themselves through counseling and become better 
equipped to make more intelligent academic choices. 


Learning Enhancement Groups. Individual growth and development often 
are enhanced by experiences in small groups that meet regularly with a Student 
Counseling Service staff member. Activities vary with the needs and interests 
of individuals in each group, 

‘The Career Information Library maintained in the Student Counseling 
Service is available to all students for use without appointment. 








University Placement Service 


The University Placement Service assists graduates in obtaining employ- 
ment in their chosen professions. This office brings representatives of com- 
mercial and industrial firms as well as government agencies to the campus 
each quarter for personal interviews with students. Students who desire in- 
arcana and placement assistance should confer with the Director, 400 Martin 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn University renders the following 
services: (1) out-patient medical and surgical service by staff doctors only; 
(2) noeeeatbate at the University Infirmary; (5) | ambulance service; 
(4) medical supervision of the physical education and athletic programs; (5) 
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health education; and (6) campus sanitation. These services are administered 
by the medical staff of the Health Service. 

The University owns and operates a 65-bed infirmary equipped with a 
modem clinical laboratory and X-ray facilities. Working in conjunction with 
the State Health Department, annual chest X-rays are given to students, faculty 
members and employees of the school. 


Each entering student is required to file a medical examination report 
completed by his private physician before he can be admitted to Auburn Uni- 
versity. Forms for this report will be furnished by the University. 

The Student Guidance Service and the Student Health Service are available 
to students in helping them solve emotional problems. A psychiatrist is also in 
attendance at the Infirmary. 


No major surgery is performed in the Infirmary. Elective surgery should 
be performed in the student’s home town, or by referral to a specialist during 
vacation periods or to a local surgeon. Emergency surgical operations are the 
responsibility of the student. Students who are in need of Celie opera. 
tions and those having severe multiple or compound fractures will be referred 
for treatment and the expense wil be a responsibility of the student, The 
University has available a surgical consultant who may be called when needed. 
The expense will be charged to the student requiring such consultation. 

The Student Health Service is available to all regularly enrolled students 
of the institution. Medical service is not provided by the University for the 
families of married students, but a list of local physicians will be made avail- 
able by the Student Health Service upon request. 


The Out-Patient Clinic is open from 8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 
.m, to 4:00 p.m. each week day, Monday through Friday. Clinic hours are 
8:00 a.m. to 11:30 am. on Saturday, and 8:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. on 
Sunday. Emergency treatment is available 24 hours daily. Visiting hours at 
the Infirmary are from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., 3:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. each 
day. Only two visitors per patient are allowed simultaneously. 

University physicians do not make calls outside the Infirmary or attempt 
to treat students in their rooms. Students who are too ill to come to the In- 
firmary will be furnished with local ambulance service. Parents will be notified 
by the University physician if a student is believed to be seriously ill. 

Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the University 
Infirmary during each school year. This includes professional services of the 
medical staff of the Student Health Service, general floor nursing care, 
ordinary medications, room and board, linen, routine laboratory and X-ray 
procedures. 

The Student Health Fee does not include surgery, consultation, special 
X-rays, special medications, or special nurses. A charge is made for these, 
but only an amount sufficient to cover the cost. 

The services of local physicians are available at the students’ expense 
either at their places of residence or when properly admitted to the University 
Infirmary. I 

The Student Health Service is not available to students during the fol-\ 
lowing vacation periods: Christmas holidays and the periods between the | 
close of the Summer Quarter and the opening of the Fall Quarter. 
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During epidemics, the staff of the Student Health Service will make every 
ible effort to care for ill students at the Infirmary, but if Infirmary staff and 
Recllites should be inadequate, the University will not assume responsibility 
for payment of services rendered by outside doctors or other hospitals. 


Speech And Hearing Clinic 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Department of Speech provides a 
full range of services for children and adults. Special services are provided for 
students and student families including comprehensive speech and hearing ex- 
aminations. Students with speech problems, stuttering for example, or hear- 
ing problems are urged to contact the Speech and Hearing Clinic during their 
first quarter of residence. Further, the Speech and Hearing Clinic carries on a 
continuing program to provide assistance for all foreign students for whom 
English is a second language. Appointments may be made in Room 201 Sam- 
ford for speech and/or hearing examinations on any school day. No fees are 
charged for student or related services. 


Student Bookstores 


Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity sponsors a non-profit bookstore on the 
campus. The purpose of this store is to provide a more economical means for 
students to purchase and sell their books. ‘The bookstore is located in the sub- 
way of the “L” building. A University bookstore is located in the Auburn 
Union. 





Student Insurance 


The Student Body sponsors an Accident and Sickness Insurance Plan which 
is available to all full-time or part-time undergraduate and graduate students, 
This Plan is underwritten by Standard Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and is administered by an insurance agency in the 
state. It provides the student with maximum coverage at minimum cost. Ben- 
efits include hospital fees and expenses, surgery, visits by a physician, ambu- 
lance service, X-Rays, dentist, as well as other items. Enrollment in the Plan 
is offered during each registration period. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Student Affairs, 304 Mary Martin Hall, 
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Student Activities 
The Student Body 


The student body is composed of all Auburn undergraduate students, and 
elects its own officers. Divided into three branches, the student government 
works cooperatively for the betterment of students of Auburn. Students are 
encouraged to take part in the: political life of the campus, 


Student Government 


Each spring members of the three-branch student government are elected. 
Student yovernment controls extracurricular activities, provides members for 
joint student-faculty committees, and works for the welfare of the University 
community. 

Student government is made up of the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches, the executive group is composed of the President, Vice President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and members of the Executive Cabinet. The 16 cabinet 
members are known as Superintendents and are appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate. In addition, there may be advisory committees 
to the President. 

Members of the legislative branch, the Student Senate, are elected from 
each of the nine undergraduate schools. In addition, there are six Senators-at- 
Large. Students refer their suggestions to their senators, who bring them be- 
fore the Senate. 

The Student Jurisprudence Committee has one presiding Justice and six 
student Associate Justices and is vested with the Judicial power of the Stu- 
dent Body. The committee interprets the Student Body constitution and ren- 
ders decisions. 


Associated Women Students 


The purpose of the Associated Women Students is to uphold high standards 
of scholarship, and to create, promote and maintain a high sense of honor and 
integrity in all phases of University life. 

Each Auburn woman student is automatically a member of AWS when she 
enters the University. AWS is made up of three councils: the Executive, Leg- 
islative, and Judiciary. The Legislative Council is composed of representatives 
of the dormitory house councils and the elected officers. 

AWS plans and conducts a well-organized program for women students. 


Student Publications 


The Auburn Engineer — published monthly for and by students in Engi- 
neering. 

The Auburn Pharmacist — published quarterly by Phi Delta Chi, profes- 
sional Pharmacy fraternity. 
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The Auburn Veterinarian—booklet published quarterly for and by stu- 
dents in Veterinary Medicine. 


Auburn Design — published by the Industrial Design Forum. 

The Glomerata — student annual publication; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee, student organizations and advertising. 

The Helm—a monthly paper published by NROTC students. 

The Aubum Plainsman—a weekly paper published by students of the 
institution; production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and advertising 


The Tiger Cub—annual student handbook; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and faculty 
life. The building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a living 
room for students away from home —a place to relax, to entertain friends, 
and to find convenient dining and school supply services. Planned programs 
of social, recreational and cultural events help develop students in the art 
of human relations. 

Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and Snack 
Bar, Alumni Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, Publications 
Offices, University Book Store, Union Ballroom, meeting rooms for student 
organizations, commuters lounges, banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, 
and Union staff offices, 

The main desk has become the central information center on campus. 
On hand are the registration cards of each student enrolled, listing class 
schedule, home address, and campus address. 


Religious Organizations 


The student religions organizations of the churches of Auburn provide op- 
portunity for worship, participation in religious programs, wholesome recrea- 
sear and social activity, and closer personal association with members of the 
faculty. 

The Religious Life Committee is composed of students and members of 
the University faculty and staff. It initiates, promotes, sponsors, and coordi- 
nates campus-wide religious activities in order to benefit the students of Auburn 
University. 


Independent Organizations 


Towers. Towers is a social and service organization for women students not 
affiliated with a social sorority. It was organized in 1958 and its aims are: to 
maintain close sorority and independent relationship at Auburn; to encourage 
leadership and scholarship among members and affiliates; to provide an outlet 
for non-affiliated women students; to promote University projects that benefit 
the entire student body. 
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Cultural, Musical, Theatrical Activities 


Lecture and Concert Series. Outstanding concert artists and nationally 
known lecturers are presented each year for the enjoyment and cultural devel- 
opment of Auburn students. These events are financed by the student activities 
fee, admitting students without charge upon presentation of student ID cards. 


Auburn Bands. The Auburn Marching and Concert bands rank high in 
the nation. The Marching Band, which frequently accompanies the football 
team on its trips to games, and which represents the University at various 
campus, state, and out-of-state functions, normally consists of approximately 
140 players who receive special training in drill sSpeiatione! Physical Educa- 
tion may be waived during the Fall Quarter for students who are members of 
the Marching Band. 


The Concert Band consists of advanced students who have passed the 
work of the preliminary bands, and students who are preparing to teach band 
in the schools, It provides music for various University activities and some 
off-campus functions such as concert tours, Regular training which embodies 
instruction in the rudiments of music and the use of band instruments is given 
free of charge at the band practice periods. These activities may be taken 
with or without degree credit, 


Auburn Orchestra. The Music Department sponsors this symphonic grouj 
for the development of musical talent and perfection of individual eer ee 
in ensemble playing. Students in the early stages of musical training, especially 
those in violin, viola and cello, are invited to participate. Membership is by 
pemissont of the director. This activity may be taken with or without degree 
credit, 


Glee Clubs. The Men's Glee Club, the Women’s Glee Club, the Mixed 
Chorus and the Concert Choir offer students an opportunity to sing, These 
‘oups give concerts here and about the state. College credit is allowed for 
these activities, All choral groups make re; appearances on Educational 
Television, perform off-campus concerts, and take short tours. 


Opera Workshop. The Workshop is open to all students interested in musi- 
cal or dramatic work in producing operas. Membership is open with or without 
degree credit, training students in the various phases of operatic production 
largely through actual stage performances of outstanding operas, Each year 
the group produces several operas sung in English. 


Auburn Players. This theatrical group presents well-known Broadway 
plays during the year for the students and townspeople. Nearly 50 perform- 
ances are presented in the five productions presented annually. 


Dolphins, The Dolphin Club was organized for both men and women 
students interested in synchronized swimming. A water show is presented each 
spring, 

Educational Television. Programs produced in Aubum’s TV studios are 
seen over most of the state through the Alabama Educational Television Net- 
work, Staff members from all three divisions of Auburn take part in this pro- 
framming. The Department offers vast opportunity for Auburn students in 

is field, either through regular courses, or positions for observation or em- 
ployment in either the technical or program production areas. 
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Intramural Sports 


Intramural sports offer students many opportunities to participate in com- 
Betniva team and individual sports, and recreational activities. Healthful sports, 
good sportsmanship, and friendly competition are stressed. All students are 
urged to participate in the ie which is entirely voluntary and largely 
student-supported and supervise 

Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and indi 

Fall Quarter. — Touch football, swimming, volleyball. 

Winter Quarter, — Basketball, bowling, table tennis. 

Spring Quarter.— Badminton, golf, softball, tennis, track, horseshoes. 

Summer Quarter. — Softball, tennis, golf, swimming, bowling. 

Intramural Sports for Men also operates a check-out service in the Student 
Activities Building. Any student or student group may check out athletic or 
recreation equipment on a 24 hour or weekend basis. 





idual sports. 


NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETIES 


The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies have 
established chapters at Auburn: 


Alpha Epsilon Delta (Pre-Medicine) Omicron Delta, Kappa (Student Leadership 
‘Alpha Lam Lambda Delta (Freshman Scholastio— eae ites} 
BH E ta Bene SS larskip—Freshmen— Men) 
Epsilon (Civil Eagineering) Scholarship—Senior Men & 
Baia’ Signa ‘hota Kappa Alpha avon 
Tethetey Pi Tau Sima ( (Mechanical, Aerospace 
(Electrical ng) ngineer 
Mvar! ia {Student Leadership Senior ho Chl ha Pharmacy) 
Bigma Ft Sipron (Physics) 


‘Tan Beta Pi (Engineering) 
Other National Honor Societies: 


Gonna Sigma Delta (Agricultur 1 Epeilon (Mathernatics) 
Rappe Delis Pi (eduentool opi Beles Ph (ren auch) 
micron Nu, (Home Eeonomics) Pai Gu (bprch eicey) 
“Phi Alpha ‘Theta (History) Xi Si ae), 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION SOCIETIES 
The following national societies have chapters established at Auburn: 


Aisha pei LOsoege (Ca is Service—Men) Pershing Rifles (Air Force & Army Basio 
Cadets) 

rnold, Ai Ate aie (Ate ‘Air Force pans Phi Beta Lambda (Business Education) 

Angel Fli °C Coed Phi Lambda Upsilon (Chemistry) 

Block aud Brie (Animal Selec) Phi Zeta (Veterinary Medicine) 

Cwens (Student Leadership—Sophomore Pi Sigma Epsilon (Marketing) 

Worn Scabbacd and Blade (Miltary) 

Omicron Delta Epsilon (Economics) Sigma Tay Delta (English 

Stectage (Navy ROTC) 


CAMPUS LEADERSHIP AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


“A” Club—Varsity lettermen in baseball, basketball, football, track or cheerleading, 

Auburn Veterans Association—Service Organizations open to veterans of the Armed Services. 
Circle “K"" Club—International Service Club for college men sponsored by Kiwanis International 
Conservative Club—For those students interested in conservative government. 

Spades—Honor Society of ten most outstanding senior men, 

Sauites—Honor Society for most outstanding sophomore men. 

Towers—Independent Women's Service and Social Organization, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 






Baptist Student Union—Baptist Lishona Fellowship—Reorganized Church of 
‘The Canterbury Forum—Episeopal Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
Church of Christ Student Group—Church of Lutheran Student Fellowship—Lutheran 
christ i Nowmum Club—Catholic 
Christian Science Organization—Christian Uniturian Universalist Fellowship—Unitarian 
i Wesley Foundation—Methodist 


Science 
Jewish Hillel Group—Jewish Wertointtar Fellawihipe Presbyterian 
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DEPARTMENTAL AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Ageicalttital Gouncst 

Abgrigultieul eunuinior Chul 

Agronomy Club 

American Assocation of 4 
aud Chev 

America Ch 





xtile Cokarists 





ical Soolety 
stitute of Aerouauticy und 









stitute of Architects 
erica huttute af Chemical Engs 
Arr Inatitute of Electrical & Electroute 
ren 
American Institute of Interior Designers 
1 Hharmaceutical Association 
y of Agricultural Engineers 
of Civil Engineers 
ety of Mechanical Engineers 











a 
*Auhum Ant ¥ 
Auburn Conservation Club 
Auburn Co-operative Education 
Auburn Debate Council 
*Aubum German Club 

Auburn History Chub 

Auburn Law Society 

Auburn Pluyers 

Auburn Soccer Club 

Aubum Student Education Association 
Auburn Tiger Sharks (Skindiving) 
Assooiation for Childhood Education 
“Association for Computing Machinery 
Block und Beidle Ch 

Builders Guild 

Chemistry Connell 








Colloxiate 4-H Clubs 
Dairy Science Club 

Dana King Gatchell Home Economics Club 

‘Delta Omicron (Musio—Women) 

Delta Sigma Fi (Business Admiatatration) 

Education Council 

Enyincers Council 

Forestry Chub 

Future Farmers of Ameri 

Home Economics Council 

Horticultural Forum, 

Industrial Arts Club 

Industrial Design Forum 

International Relations Club, 

jr. American Veterinary Medica) Association 
pee Feelin aes Vomnen) 
Kappa, Pat ( (Roast 

*Nitional Collegiate Association for Secretaries 

Omicron Xavoa t (Interior Design) 


Pharmacy 
Bhi Delin Chi (Pharmacy) 
Phi Lambda Sigma (Pharmacy) 
Phi Pa (lentils) 
Physical Education Club 
Poultry Slence, Club 
Veterinary Medical Association 
Stale Beans Fencing Chib 
Scarab (Architecture) 
Society for the Advancement of Management 
Science and Literature Council 
Spiked Shoe (Varsity Lettermen in Track) 


Wome Nesteation Association 


STUDENT WIVES CLUBS 


Dames Clob 
Forestry Wives Cluby 
junior AVMA Auxiliary 
atonts (Bnildiag Construction) 


PI Wives Club 
Wives of Auburn. En, 


‘Wives of Industrial Management Students 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


Alpha Garmina Rho 
Alpha Pal 
Alpba Tau Omega 


vet 
Delta Chi ni 
crn 
Belin tas fbeita 
Delta Upsilon 
Kappa Alpi Order 
Kappa Sigma 
Lambda Chi Alpha 
Omega Tau Sigma 











Phi Delta Theta 


a Nu 
Siena Phi Epsilon 


T tees Epsilon 
Thete an 


‘The following national social fraternities have established colonies at Au- 
burn; Chi Phi and Alpha Epsilon Pi, 


The Interfraternity Council regulates the relationships between the mem- 
ber fraternities, 


The following national social sororities maintain chapters at Auburn: 


Alphu Delta Pi Kappa Alpha Theta 
“i Hobe Cacao Delta Kavos aay 
shut Omicron Pi 
EH ue pak 
Delta Delta Delta De peta Phi 
Delta Zeta Zeta Tau Alpha 


The Pan-Hellenic Council regulates the relationships of the sororities. 


orentestions marked by an axterivk are serving a trial period prior to official University rec~ 
oxnition, 
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University Regulations 
Academic Regulations 


Students pursuing academic programs must comply with regulations and 
follow procedures prescribed by the University. Regulations relating to reg- 
istration, class attendance, physical education, military training, Sean sys 
tem, examinations, degree requirements, honors, and other academic matters 
are presented in the following pages. 


Class Enrollment And Attendance 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Class Attendance. Students are expected to attend punctually every recita- 
tion, laboratory exercise, and other University duties. 


Registration, The orientation of new freshmen and registration of new and 
previously enrolled students will be held each quarter as indicated in the Uni- 
versity Calendar. A service charge will be pane for registration after the of- 
ficial dates listed in the University Calendar. (See section on Fees and Charges, 
page 33.) 

Every student is required to be registered in Auburn University in his quar- 
ter of graduation or in any other quarter when, in clearing an “incomplete” 
grade, working on a graduate thesis, or engaged in any other endeavor relatin; 
to his normal progress as a student, he makes use of the instructional staff ani 
the facilities of the University. For such special registration, a fee of $5.00 is 
charged, Registration in a correspondence course through Auburn University 
satisfies this requirement, 


Late Enrollment, After the date specified in the University Calendar as 
the last day for new registrations, no student may register except by permission 
of the dean, The load of a student who registers late shall be reduced at the 
discretion of his dean and an extra service charge will be made. (See page 34.) 


Back Work, In arranging a student's work for each year the dean will re- 
quire him to schedule first the back work of the lower class or classes, but 
where this would work a serious hardship on the student the dean may make 
such exceptions as he deems necessary. 


Prerequisites. Prerequisite or corequisite requirements of courses are listed 
with the course descriptions in the University catalog. It is the responsibility 
of the student to know these requirements and to comply with them when 
registering. 

Any waiver of these requirements must be approved by the instructor con- 
cerned or his department head. In addition the waiver of the junior standing 

‘erequisite established for courses that may be taken for graduate credit must 
ave the approval of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Student Load. The normal quarterly load for a student for any year shall 
the maximum number of credit hours prescribed in the curriculum for any 
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quarter of that year. If approved or recommended by the dean, less than the 
normal load may be taken, 

Any freshman or sophomore student, who for any reason is excused from 
ROTC and Physical Education, when the normal load is 17 hours, may be 
permitted to take a load of 18 hours inasmuch as no two-hour elective courses 
are available. 

A student who carries not less than 15 credit hours in a quarter and 
passes all work carried in that quarter with a grade point quotient of 1.5 
or more may schedule an overload not to Sati a total load of 23 quarter 
credit hours during the next quarter of residence at Auburn University, 
provided the overload is approved by the student's dean. The overload 

rivilege will not be lost by the student who schedules fewer than 15 credit 
hours in an intervening quarter or quarters provided he passes all work carried 
with a minimum grade point quotient of 1.5 in each of the intervening quarters. 

At the discretion of the dean, a graduating senior qualified to take an 
overload may be allowed to take up to 25 hours, and one not qualified, a load 
of 23 hours, provided such load will enable him to graduate in that particular 
quarter, (This is a one-time privilege and any such senior failing to graduate 
in that quarter will be subject to penalty for overload.) 








In the Summer Quarter, students taking courses on the term basis not 
eligible for the overload will be restricted to the prescribed quarterly load 
but may take, in one term: (1) one five-hour term course plus 10 hours of 
regular quarter courses; or (2) two five-hour term subjects. 

A student registering for work in excess of the permitted load will be 
required to drop the overload ete a Official Change-in-Registration Period 
at the beginning of the quarter. If by oversight an overload is carried, the re- 
quirements for graduation will be increased by the number of credit hours 
carried in excess of the permitted load. 


Change in Program. A student is required to have approval of his dean 
hefore changing his program of studies. A fee of $1.00 will be charged for 
each change in schedule and $5.00 for change in curriculum after classwork 
begins, except schedule changes made necessary by failure at the final exam- 
ination period, or as a result of special examinations, or in special cases ap- 
proved by the Registrar. 

A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. 

A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) will be recorded in the Registrar's 
Office for a subject dropped on request of the student after the second week 
of a quarter. Exceptions are made only as authorized by the dean. 

A student's dean may make such substitutions as he deems necessary in 
the student's course of study. The student’s load may also be reduced by 
the dean when circumstances seem to make it advisable. 


Classification. A student will be promoted from one class to the next when 
he lacks not more than 10 hours of course work specifically required in his 
curriculum, as determined by his dean. 
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A student who has been awarded one baccalureate degree and pursues 
another course for a second baccalaureate degree will be classified as an 
undergraduate student. 

Students who for reasons acceptable to the dean do not wish to pursue 
regular courses either as to load or curriculum will be admitted as unclassi- 
fied students. 


Auditing Privilege. A person not regularly enrolled in the University may 
audit lecture courses or the lecture part of a combined lecture and laboratory 
course with the approval of the dean and instructor of the subject. The auditing 
privileze is not regularly permitted in laboratory or combined lecture and lab- 
oratory courses; however, in exceptional cases, with the approval of the dean 
and instructor concerned, persons not regularly enrolled may audit such courses 
upon payment of the auditing and laboratory fees. Auditors register with 
the dean and Registrar and are listed on the class roll but do not partici- 
pate in classroom discussions, take tests or final examinations, or make reports 
and may receive no grades or credits, A fee of $5.00 will be charged for 
auditing a lecture course. Regularly enrolled students carrying 10 hours or 
more ond members of the faculty may audit lecture courses upon approval of 
the dean and the instructor concerned without payment of the auditing fee. 
Graduate students may audit only one course per quarter, 





Curriculum Transfer, If a student transfers from one curriculum to another 
requiring fewer hours, a year of credit in the former will not carry more than 
a year of credit in the latter, 

If student transfers from one curriculum to another requiring more hours, 
the graduation requirements of the new curriculum must be met as far as 
hours and subject matter are concerned. 

For students transferring from other institutions, credit will be allowed for 
ROTC and Physical Education satisfactorily completed, on the same basis as 
if the work were taken at Auburn. 

A student who is excused for any reason from any subject will be required 
to substitute other approved work, 


Leave of Absence. A student whose work is satisfactory —as reported by 
his instructors — may be granted a leave of absence to represent the University 
in the following activities: athletics, band, orchestra, glee club, debating or 
oratorical contests, dramatics club, thesis work, i ‘ion trips, and such other 
University activities as the President or Council of Deans may approve. 


Resignation. After the date carried in the University Calendar for report- 
ing mid-quarter deficiencies no student may resign from school and escape the 
penalty of failure. After this date the dean shall contact the student’s instruc- 
tors to determine his scholastic standing at the time of resignation and report 
such standing to the Registrar. If the student is failing in over half his work 
he will be charged with one quarter of residence and the number of hours re- 
ported as failing. 

When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign 
after mid-quarter and when this condition has been the main factor in causing 
scholastic deficiencies, discretionary power in determining whether a scholastic 
penalty is to be assigned shall not rest with the student's dean but with the 
Council of Deans. See “Rules and Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub 
for detailed regulations. 
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English Requirements. All students are expected to maintain a reasonable 
standard of good usage of English, oral and written. Instructors are directed 
to insist on correct and accurate speaking and writing in all class work, 


Freshmen who, on the basis of scores made on the American College Tests, 
show lack of adequate preparation for Freshman English, must take special 
preparatory work before being admitted to English 101, No substitution for 
the Freshman English requirement is permi 

Credit in Freshman English Composition earned in another institution may 
be allowed on transfer, as follows, except that no grade less than “C” will be 
accepted: 

1, If the transferee has less than four and one-half quarter hours credit 

in Freshman English Composition, no credit is allowed. 

2, When the transferee has earned four and one-half quarter hours but 
less than nine, credit may be allowed for one five-hour course at 
Auburn, but any hours in excess of five shall not be counted toward 
graduation. When grades of “C” are made in the first and third, but 
not the second, quarters of a three-quarter course, credit will be al- 
lowed for English 101 only. 


8. When the transferee has earned nine or more hours and has met the 
first year English Composition requirement of the other institution, 
credit may be allowed for both EH 101 and EH 102, provided the 
minimum of nine hours involves no duplication. A total of 12 hours 
may be accepted toward the graduation requirement when the 12 hours 
represent a continuous course sequence at one school. Students enter- 
ing an undergraduate school at Auburn University after receiving a 
Bachelor’s degree from another accredited college or university are ex- 
cused from meeting these regulations. 


4, No student failing a Freshman English Composition course at Auburn 
will be permitted to transfer credit from another school to offset that 
“F,” but must repeat the course in residence at Auburn, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


University Requirements. Physical education is required for six consecti- 
tive quarters, Only one credit per quarter is permitted or transferable to mect 
the six-quarter requirement. 


‘Unless otherwise approved by the student's Dean, each student who lacks 
physical education must register for an activity course in the first and succeed- 
ing quarters of residence until all requirements are met or until he becomes 
26 years of age, 


Transfer Students. Students transferring from an institution not requiring 
physical education will have their physical education requirements reduced by 
the number of full-time quarters (15 hours credit per quarter) in residence at 
the former institution. Students who transfer from an institution requiring 
physical education will have their physical education Ne ales ents reduced by 
the number of quarters of physical education completed at the former institu- 
tion, Students who have not fulfilled the requirements in physical education 
at their previous institution will be required to do so at Auburn University 
before graduation. 
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Health Classification. A medical examination is required of all students 
before being admitted to classes, A card stating the physical condition of 
each student must be filed in the Infirmary and the Department of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation before assignment of activities can be ap- 
proved. Classifications are: 

(A) Regular — This classification permits the student to engage in any ac- 

tivity offered by the Department. 

(B) Adapted —This classification provides for the student with physical 
limitations which may restrict his participation in the regular program 
of activities. 

(C) This classification provides for the student with physical limitations 
requiring program adaptation to his individual needs, The student 
with this classification will register for Sports Education, PE 105 (no 
physical activity or very Timited). 


Military Regulations 
RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 
Three Military Services — Army, Navy, and Air Force —are represented 
ROTC Units at Auburn, Entering freshmen may enroll in the ROTC of their 
choice at registration, subject to class capacities, except that enrollment in 
Naval ROTC is by competitive examination prior to registration, 


Eligibility for enrollment in the Advanced Course of any ROTC will be 
subject to departmental policies, criteria, and quota limitations. 


Military Training (Basic ROTC). Students enrolling in college for the first 
time und transfer students not otherwise excused are required to register for 
and attend scheduled military classes (Basic Course ROTC) in the first and 
succeeding quarters of residence until military training requirements have 
been met. Successful completion of the Basic Course (Army, Navy, or Air 
uate HOXS) is a prerequisite for graduation of all male students except as 
noted below: 


a. Students Peay disqualified for military service under standards 
prescribed by the Department of Army, Navy, and Air Force, and as de- 
termined by the University Physician, 

b. Veterans with 90 days or more honorable active military service in the 
U.S. Armed Forces eligible to attend under G.1. Bill of Rights or the Korean 
War Bill, See also paragraph (4) on page 54. 

c, Students more than 23 years of age prior to enrolling at Auburn for 
the first time are excused from Basic military training. 

d, Transfer students from institutions not requiring military training will 
have the basic military requirement reduced by the number of full-time quar- 
ters satisfactorily completed in residence at the former institution provided 
that military training will not be required if the student has completed five 
full quarters (minimum of 15 hours per quarter). A student who transfers from 
an institution requiring military training will have his basic military require- 
ment reduced by the number of quarters of military training completed at the 
former institution. A transfer student contemplating advanced ROTC should 
consult with the head of the service in which he is interested. 
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e. Students with outstanding records in ROTC training at regularly estab- 
lished Junior ROTC Units, may be excused from the first year Basic Course 
‘ovided the student applies for excuse and possesses a Certificate of Eligibility 
rom the PMS of the Junior ROTC Unit. In no case will a student in this 
category be excused from more than the first year Basic Course. If so excused, 
enrollment in the second year Basic Course will be made at the beginning of 
the Sophomore year. 
f. Students who are not citizens of the United States. 


Selective Service Deferments. For regulations concerning Selective Service 
deferment based on enrollment in ROTC programs, see description carried in 
this catalog under the particular division: Air Force Aerospace Studies; Mili- 
tary Science; Naval Science. 


Military Service Credit. Applicants who have served in the Armed Forces, 
upon submitting records to the Registrar on the official separation form, may 
be allowed credit toward advanced standing for service experience as follows: 

(1) Courses completed in military service programs at the college level 
insofar as they fit into the student's curriculum as required subjects or as 
electives, as approved by the dean concerned. 

(2) Officer candidate and special service training not strictly organized as 
college courses, and other formal or informal off-duty training. Credit may 
be allowed toward advanced standing by the dean after review by the Registrar 
and the dean concerned of the official separation record and, as required, after 
passing with satisfactory scores or grades any field or subject examinations 
given through the Armed Forces Institute or by the department concerned. 
Credit for college level General Educational Development Tests is allowed as 
approved by the dean concerned, except that no credit is allowed in English. 

(3) Correspondence courses. Credit may be allowed for college level 
courses completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces Institute, 
institutions approved by the Armed Forces Institute, and other accredited 
institutions as approved by the dean concerned, 

(4) Veterans eligible to attend under the G.I. Bill of Rights or the Korean 
War Bill will be excused from Basic ROTC training not previously completed 
and will be allowed college credit as follows: 

Commissioned Officers — 24 Quarter Hours 

Others — 6 Quarter Hours 

(Duplicate credit is not allowed where ROTC courses have been completed 
prior to military service.) 

Students who have completed a six-month Reserve Training Program 
(ACDUTRA) resulting in an honorable separation and who have not completed 
Basic ROTC requirements prior to military service will be given college credit 
for three quarters (usually the first year) of the ROTC Basic Course. Other 
students who haye completed terms of military service resulting in an hon- 
orable separation, will be given college credit as follows: 

For 6 to 12 months —Three quarters of the ROTC Basic Course (three 
quarter hours) usually taken in the first year, 

12 months or more—The entire Basic ROTC Course (6 quarter hours). 

Any such student who desires to enroll in the Advanced Course offered 
by the Departments of Air, Military, or Naval Science shall complete as much 
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of the Basic ROTC Course as may be prescribed as prerequisite by the de- 
partment concerned. 

(5) The Basic ROTC requirement will be waived for successful com- 
pletion of the training required to become a federally recognized officer in 
the National Guard of any state. A total of six quarter hours of credit will 
be allowed, including any Basic ROTC credit earned in residence. 

(6) Students who have had active military service may receive credit in 
physical education as follows: for less than six months, no credit; for six months 
to one year, one quarter hour in Functional Physical Education, PE 100; for 
more than one year, six quarter hours (less any completed prior to military 
service), 


Off-Campus Credit 
EXTENSION AND CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

‘The following regulations govern extension and correspondence courses: 
(1) Gredit for undergraduate courses in extension and/or correspondence in 
the major subject or for requirements for the baccalaureate degree shall not 
exceed, including transfer credits so earned, 10 per cent of the total credit 
required. (2) Credit hours earned by correspondence or extension will be 
counted as any other credit hours earned toward meeting the requirements 
for graduation, but will not be included in the calculation tie continuation-in- 
residence, Grade point will be assigned to such work toward meeting the re- 
quirements for graduation, but in no case will the number of grade points 
exceed the number of credit hours so earned. (3) Credit for extension and cor- 
respondence courses to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must be approved in 
advance by the student’s dean, (4) No student in residence may enroll for a 
toneneatiees course if he can schedule the course or a suitable substitute. 
(5) No student shall receive credit for correspondence work which, with 
courses taken in residence, makes a total load exceeding the maximum allowed 
under college regulations. 

In addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn University 
Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regulations as outlined 
on page 21. For further information, course listing, and application form 
request a Correspondence Study Bulletin from the Director, Correspondence 
Study Program, School of Education, Auburn University. 

OFF-CAMPUS CENTER CREDIT 

Permission to take work at a university off-campus center is at the discre- 
tion of the dean and within the established relationships between the center 
and the comparable school or college in the parent university of the center, 
It shall be the responsibility of the student to secure and file with his dean a 
Statement from the center that he may use credit in the desired course toward 
meeting requirements for the aj riate degree assuming his enrollment at 

parent university under comparable classification and circumstances. 


Examinations And Grades 


GRADING SYSTEM 
Final grades are assigned as follows: A, Superior; B, Good; C, Acceptable; 
D, S, Satisfactory; F, Failure. Grade points are assigned as follows: A—3: 
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A grade of ee Saas (IN) is assigned when the quality of work has 


been of passing Frade, yut the student has been prevented by illness or other 
justifiable cause from completing the work required prior to the final examina- 
tion. If the student is both “Incomplete” in his work and absent from the final 
examination, the grade of “Absent Examination” (X) shall be assigned. When 
a grade of “Absent Examination” (X) is reported, the instructor s indicate 
whether or not the quality of work has been of pain ide, If passing, a 
grade of “X" is assigned; if not passing, the gra shall be "XP" Grades of 
Incomplete” and “Absent Examination” in required subjects not cleared 
within one resident quarter shall be repeated. Graduate students shall remove 
incomplete grades within a reasonable time and will not be allowed to grad- 
uate with grades of “Incomplete” on their records. A student absent from a 
final examination for any reason other than personal illness must obtain an 
excuse from the Council of Deans in order to take the examination, 

A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) is assigned to a 
course dropped with penalty. 

If a student is dropped for excessive absences, a grade of “FA” is assigned. 


EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 


Examinations are classified as (1) final examinations at the end of each 
ae and (2) special examinations. Grades in all subjects are reported to 

students’ parents or guardians at the end of each quarter. Fees for special 
examinations are as follows: If taken at a regularly scheduled period, $2.00; 
out of schedule, $5.00, A student absent from an examination for any reason 
other than personal illness must obtain an excuse from the Council of Deans 
in order to take the examination, Examinations missed because of illness must 
be excused by the University Physician. 

For detailed regulations governing special examinations, see “Rules and 
Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 


Announced Quizzes. At least two announced one-hour quizzes shall be 
held in each subject during the quarter, one in the first half of the quarter and 
the other in the fast half. Other quizzes may be given as deemed necessary by 
the instructor and department head. 


Mid-Quarter Deficiencies. Deficiencies are reported at the end of the fifth 
week in each quarter. 


DEAN'S LIST 


A full-time student (minimum of 15 quarter hours) passing all credit hours 
of work carried during a quarter and attaining a scholastic record within the 
upper five per cent of the records attained by the full-time students enrolled 
in his school may be designated an honor student for that quarter. The honor 
attained will be recorded on the Dean’s List and on the student's permanent 
record. 
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Continued Residence. A student will be suspended for a period of 12 
months at the end of any quarter during which he does not earn at least five 
credit hours, Moreover, a student will be suspended for a period of 12 months 
if he fails to meet the minimum percentage hours and grade point requirements 
as determined once each year. At the end of each Spring Quarter a student 
who has been enrolled at Auburn for a minimum of two quarters must haye 


earned from all work attempted at Auburn, credit hours and grade points equal 
at least to the following percentage schedules: 


From 2 through 4 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere; 
60 per cent. 

From 5 through 7 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 
70 per cent. 

Beyond 7 quarters of college residence at Aubum and elsewhere: 80 per 
cent, 

In determining a student's eligibility for continuation in residence, hours 
passed und grade points earned will be computed on the basis of credit courses 
carried, except that a student who passes a remedial course will not be dropped 
for failure to pass five hours. Credit hours and grade points earned by cor- 
respondence or extension will not be included in calculations for continuation 
in residence, 

Any student who has previously been suspended and faces a recurrin; 
suspension for failure to meet Continuation-in-Residence requirements, wi 
remain in good standing if in his preceding three quarters he has passed all 
subjects and has maintained a grade point average of 1.5 on a full load of 
fifteen hours per quarter, 

The post-baccalaureate student enrolled as an undergraduate remains in 
ood standing if he meets the 80 per cent requirement on work taken at Au- 
urn University since graduation; provided, however, that except for failure 

of the full time student to pass five hours in any quarter, he may not be 
dropped until he has attempted 80 quarter hours of post-baccalaureate work 
at Auburn University. 

A suspended student may reestablish eligibility to return in any succeeding 
alee by attending Auburn the Summer Quarter immediately following the 

ite of suspension and making a 1.0 (C) average on a quarterly load of not 
less than 15 quarter credits acceptable in his curriculum. A rence stu- 
dent attempting but failing during a Summer Quarter to reestablish eligibility 
to continue cannot return before the expiration of his twelve-month suspen- 
sion period. The effective beginning date of a student's twelve-month eae 
sion period is the end of his last quarter in residence. A suspended student 
cannot reestablish eligibility or make progress toward an Auburn degree by 
earning credits elsewhere or via correspondence during his period of suspen- 
sion. 

Credit hours attempted, credit hours passed, and grade points earned in a 
Summer or other make-up quarter by a suspended student will be included 
in determining the eligibility for continuation in residence at the end of the 
first Spring Quarter after the student re-enters Auburn University. (This does 
not supersede the minimum five-hour regulation.) 
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Any work done at another institution by a student while on eevee status 
shall have no effect on his ae for continuation in residence, but a trus- 
seript of such work must be filed with the Registrar. 


It is the student's responsibility to know his continuation in residence status 
at all times. If in doubt about his standing, he should consult his dean. 


When a regular student’s load, by voluntary withdrawal from courses ur 
because of excessive absences, has been reduced to less than 10 quarter hours, 
at the discretion of the dean he may be recommended for suspension for the 
remainder of the quarter or for the succeeding quarter. 


‘The Council of Deans reserves the right to drop from the rolls any stu- 
dent at any time for flagrant or continuous neglect of his work or failure to 
make satisfactory grades. 

Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make a scho- 
lastic average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic year may 
be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic deficiency, 
A student who makes a grade of “F” on any course may be required to with- 
draw from the School of Veterinary Medicine until the hepiuntee of the quar- 
ter in which that course is given during the next academic year, and he may 
be required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 


Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic re 
quirements for continuance in college. The scholastic penalties incurred 
while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of 
the student's record. 


Degree Requirements 


To qualify for graduation, a student must complete the courses and hours 

ifically Faeret and accepted for his curriculum with a grade point aver- 
age of 1.0 (C). A student who transfers from another institution must earn 
grade points equal in number to the additional hours required for completion 
of the curriculum. A student transferring from one curriculum to another 
requiring fewer hours will have his graduation requirements in the new cur- 
riculum increased in proportion to the number of quarters completed in the 
prior curriculum. If courses by correspondence and extension are accepted, 
the number of grade points allowed will not exceed the number of credit hours 
so completed. 


Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year’s work may be obtained 
through extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless the student has 
completed a full load in residence previously for one full session of 36 weeks, 
in which case credit will be allowed for a total of 18 quarter hours in either 
extension or correspondence, or a combination of the two. All credit hours 
earned by correspondence or extension will be counted as any other credit 
hours earned toward meeting graduation requirements but will not be included 
in the calculation for continuation in residence. 


Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close of 
each quarter. A degree will not be conferred in absentia without official 
permission of the student's dean. 
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The graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter 
of graduation. 

No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he is in 
default on any payment due the University or any school or division thereof, 


Residence Requirement. To obtain a bachelor's degree a student must 
complele the final year of work at Auburn University. This sca may 
be waived, at the discretion of the dean, for men who entered military service 
from Auburn University and completee work while on active duty, A stu- 
dent must be enrolled in a curriculum at least nine months immediately prior 
to gracuation, 


Seeond Degree. A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 45 grade points and 
36 weeks of residence is required for a second baccalaureate degree by a grad- 
uate of Auburn University, The minimum requirements for a second bac- 
calaureate degree for a graduate of another institution are completion of the 
hours required in the final year of the curriculum with an equal number of 
grade points and 36 weeks of residence at this institution. A minimum of 45 
quarter hours and 86 weeks of residence is required for a master’s degree. 


GRADUATION HONORS 


Students clearing graduation requirements with exceptionally high scho- 
lastic records who have completed in residence at Auburm University not less 
than six quarters of the oo required in their curricula are graduated with 
distinction. The distinction attained will be recorded on the student's diploma 
and placed on his permanent record, 


A transfer student who has completed at least six quarters of work in 
residevioe at Auburn University is eligible for graduation honors if he meets 
both of the following requirements: (1) his grade point quotient on all work 
taken in residence at Auburn University meets the minimum requirements 
for the honor and (2) his over-all grade point quotient on all work taken in 
residence at Auburn University and elsewhere meets the minimum require- 
ments for the honor. 


A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinction 
higher than that for which he would be eligible on the basis of his Auburn 
University record, and where his over-all average is lower than his Auburn 
University record, the degree of distinction earned will be determined by 
his over-all grade point quotient. 

A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the require- 
ments established for one of the Sates of distinction may not be graduated 
with honors regardless of his record elsewhere. 

In determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence except 
Temedial subjects and subjects cleared with the “S” (satisfactory) grade, will 
be used in the calculations. Where transfer credits are connotes ealcula- 
tions will be based on the grade point yalues in use at Auburn University. 

The grades of distinction and requirements are: With Honor, a grade 
point quotient of at least 2.4; With High Honor, a grade point quotient of 
at least 2,6; and With Highest Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.8. 
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Special Regulations 


For complete information regarding all Special Regulations, see “Rules 
and Regulations for Students” in the Tiger Cub, the student handbook, 


AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION 


Registration of four-wheel motor vehicles will be a part of the academic 
registration procedure at the beginning of the Fall Quarter each year for all 
undergraduate and graduate students that are permitted to bring cars to Au 
burn and will be of the registration procedure at the beginning of the 
Winter, Spring and Summer Quarters for all students not already registered. 

Students who bring unregistered cars, scooters or motorcycles on the 
campus after any registration period must register them at the University 
Security Office, Department of Buildings and Grounds, immediately after 
arrival on the campus. Faculty and members shall register their cars at 
the University Security Office. Failure to register a four-wheel vehicle, to use 
the proper decal and to park in the proper zone will constitute a violation and 
subject the violator to certain penalties. 

Freshmen are not permitted to bring cars to the Auburn community un- 
less required for commuting. Generally, those staying or living one-half mile 
or further beyond the edge of the main campus will be considered commuters. 

Sophomores and Freshman commuters must register for zone “D” and are 
not permitted to park or operate a vehicle on the main campus during normal 
school hours. For ific information regarding designated parking areas, 
traffic regulations and controls, violations and penalties, secure a copy of the 
“Parking and Traffic Regulations” from the University Security Office. 


DISCIPLINE 


1, Government is administered by the President and the Council of Deans, 
Each student, by act of registration, obligates himself to obey all rules and 
regulations. 

2. Students are expected to conduct themselves along the lines of good 
citizenship by obeying the laws of the United States, the State of Alabama, 
the City of Auburn, and the University. Enrollment as a student in no way 
camps any person from penalty in case of violation of local, state, or na~ 
ce ae (See Student Handbook for detailed regulations relative to dis- 
cipline. 

8. All publications supported by the Student Activties Fee are subject 
to supervision by the of Student Publications, 
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School of Agriculture 


E. V. Ssurx, Dean 
Cuarues F. Srmons, Associate Dean 
Ben T. Lanna, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE offers courses designed to prepare 

both men and women for careers in the field of agriculture and related 
professions. The courses are arranged to provide a broad foundation in 
the basic sciences, a general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a rea- 
sonable number of cultural subjects. Most of the basic science courses are 
given in the freshman and sophomore years and serve as a basis for a better 
understanding of the applied or more practical subjects which are usually 
taken in the junior and senior years. 


A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy 
and Soils, Animal Science, Dairy Production, Dairy Manufacturing, Poultry 
Science, Horticulture, and Agricultural Journalism, Other curricula are offered 
in Agricultural Business and Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Biological 
Sciences, Forest Management, Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood Technol- 
ogy. Within these curricula majors are permitted in line with the student's 
special interest. If a student is permitted to major in a field where the courses 
are not prescribed in the catalog he should consult with the head of the de- 
partment concerned. 


The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in 
Agriculture for the curriculum for training teachers of Vocational Agriculture. 


Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a 
grade lower than C at any other college or university. 


Credit will not be allowed for agricultural subjects taken at non-land-grant 
colleges unless the student passes validating examinations in such subjects 
after entering Auburn, Arrangements for these examinations must be made 
with the Dean of Agriculture in the first quarter of the student's enrollment 
in the School of Agriculture at Auburn and the examinations must be com- 
pleted before the middle of the second quarter. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Science (AG) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


PIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ......4 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry EH 102 English Comp. — 
CH 1031, Gen, Chem, Lab. 1 *MH 161 Anal, Geo, and 
HY 107 United Stat 






MS. Military Training . 
PE Physical Education .. 


5 
5 
0 
1 
1 


* The beginning mathematics requirements in all curricula of the School of Agriculture are 
MH 160 Algebra and Trigonometry and MH 161 Analytic Geometry and Calculus. Except in the 
Agricultural Engineering, Forestry, and Wood Technology curricula which require mathematics 
beyond MH 161, the sequence of courses, MH 121 and MH 122 College Mathematics may be 
substituted for the sequence MH 160 and MH 161 if approved in advance by the student's adviser 
and dean, 
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FWeST QUARTER 
AH 200 Intr, An Husb, —- 




















School of Agriculture 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 
BY 102 General Botany 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab, 


or 
CH 207 Orgunic Chemistry .. 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education .. 








5 
5 
3 
cy 






JUNIOR YEAR 


BY 306 Plant Physiology .. 
BY 309 Plant Pathology .. 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying .. 

Elective ~ = 





5 
x 
3 


SENIOR YEAR 


AS 301 Agr. Marketing 5 
AY 401 Forage Crops . 
Elective 
Elective 








Total—211 quarter hours 


"To be wlected from AN 350,351, 352 and 353. 
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THIRD QUARTER 
AFT 204 Anitnal Biocheraistry 
and Nutrition .. 
AY 201 Grain Crops ... 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt, 
MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education 





AY 304 General Soils 5 
HF 308 Vegetable Gard, 5 
Agr, Engr. Elective 5 
Elective ae 










ALL 401 Swine Production 

AS 401 Farm Management 

ZY 402 Econ. Entomology 
Elective .... 





Major in Agronomy and Soils 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Sane ns in Agricultural Science except Botany 101 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 














5 
BY 101 General Botany ......5 
PS 204 Physics ae 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Phynical Education 1 
PH SOL General Poultry: ...5 
SP. 305 Public Spraking .....3 
JM 315 Acr. Journalism ...3 
"Avr. Engr. Electives 5 
Elective 3 
AY 404 Cotton Production ..5 
FY 313 Farm Forestry ...1.5 
BWCHVE cerned 
Elective a 
FIRST QUARTER 
AY 201 Grain Crops 5 
BY 102 General Botany ......5 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry 5 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
AN 350 Soil & Water 
Teclmology 
AS 202 Agr, Economics 
BY 306 Fundamentals of 
Plant. Physiology ......5 
Elective TSE: 
AS 401 Farm Mnnagement 5 
AY 404 Cotton Production ..5 
FY 315 Farm Forestry 
Elective 3 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
and Nutrition 00.5 
CH 105 General Chemistry 3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. 
PS 204 Physics .. Se 
MS Military 1 
PE Physical Education . 











JUNIOR YEAR 


AY 406 Com, Fertilizers 
HF 308 Vegetable Crops 
PH 301 General Poultry 
SP 305 Public Speaking 
Elective .. 


SENIOR YEAR 


AY 401 Forage Crops .. 
BY 309 Plant Pathology 
Electives... 








Total—212 quarter hours 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
AH 200 Introductory Ani- 








mal Husbandry 5 
AY 304 General Soils 5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AY 306 Soil Morphology & 
Survey 

JM 315 Agr, Journalism 
Electives 





AY 402 Soil Fertility .......5 
ZX 402 Econ. Entomology 
ZY 300 Genetics .. 

Elective 


5 
5 
3 








© The student must take at least 5 hours from AN 351, 352, 353, and 354. 


Students planning to major in Agronomy and Soils should contact the Head of the Department 
und be assigned an adviser, Electives will be selected with approval of the adviser and the Dean 
in line with the student's interests and needs. Students desiring further training may plan their 
course of study £0 as to be prepared for graduate work at this or other institutions, 


FIRST QUARTER 
AH 200 Inte. An, Husb. 5 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 
5 
0 





MH 160 Alg. and Trig. 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation 
MS 
PE 





Military Training —1 
Physical Education 1 





CH 203 Organic Chem. or 

CH 207 Organic Chemistry 5. 
PO 206 United States Govt. 5 
ZY 102 Gen. Zoology ......5 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education 1 








ZY 300 Genetics 
Electives — 


Electives — 


al 


School of Agriculture 
Major in Animal Science 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

CH 104 Gen. Chemistry 
CH 1041, Gen. Chem. Lab. 
EH 101 English Comp, 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. and 
Calewlus 
Military Training 
Physical Education .. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

BY 101 Gen, Botany .. 

VM 200 Gen. Microbiology 

JM 315 Agri. Journalism 

SP_ 305 Public’ Speaking 

MS Military Training 

FE Physical Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 

AH 403 Animal Breeding 

421 Animal Physiology ..' 
Electives, 
SENIOR YEAR 

AH 411 Seminar... 


AS 401 Farm Management 5 
Electives 3 


Total—212 quarter hours 











bh whe 





ean 

















‘THIRD QUARTER 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ..... 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab, 
EH 102 English Comp. 

ZX 101 Gen. Zoology ..... 
MS Military Training 
rE Physical Education 





AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 




















& Nutrition 5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 5 
AY 304 General Soils 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 
YM 422 Animal Diseases .....5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. ......5 
Electives... 5 
Electives... 18 





Students desiring to major in Animal Science will be assigned an adviser. A major may el-st 
either a Terminal Degree Option or a Graduate Preparatory Option and will during his sophomore 
year with the assistance and approval of his adviser, develop a plan of study for the junior and 
kenior years from lists of approved clective courses. As approved by the Dean of Agriculture and 
the student's adviser, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of individual students, 


Major in Dairy Manufacturing 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 


5S CH 105 General Chemistry 3 AS 202 Agr. Economics 
5 CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. CH 203 Organic Chem. or 


FIRST QUARTER 


BY 101 General Botany 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying 









































PS 204 Physics or JM 315 Agr. Journalism CH 207 Organic Chem. .....5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics —. SP 305 Public Speaking EC 215 Fund. of Gen. 
LY 101 Use of the Library MS Military Training & Cost Acc't, .......5 
MS Military Training PE Physical Education 1 MS Military Training —.1 
FE Physical Education Elective FE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry DH 308 Dairy Bacteriology .5 EH 345 Business and Pro- 
and Nutrition DH 311 Judging Dairy Prod. 1 fessional Writing ...5 
YM 200 Gen. Microbiology ..5 Electives 13 DH 407 Dairy Chemistry ...5 
Elective 8 DH 312 Judging Dairy Prod, 1 
Electives .. 8 
SENIOR YEAR 
DH 408 Daisy Plant DH 409 Dairy Plant DH 410 Dairy Plant 
Procedures jures .. Procedures 5 
DH 313 Judging Ds DH 411 Food Plant Electives 13 
Products Sanitation .. 
Electives —... HE 372 Nutrition & Heal 
Electives 8 


Total—216 quarter hours 


Electives will be chosen with the approval of student’s adviser and Dean. 
All students majoring in dairy manufacturing shall have had at least one summer practical 
airy plant experience before graduation. 


FIRST QUARTER 

CH 105 General Chemistry 
CH 1051 Gen, Chem. Lab. 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying 
PS 204 Physics. 
LY 101 Use of the 
MS 
PE 





rary 
Military Training 
Physical Education 





AY 304 General Soils 
YM 200 Gen, Microbiology 
DH 314 D. C. Judging . 
IM 315 Aur, Journalism 
Elective .. 








DH 408 Dairy Plant Proc, 
DHt S17 Dairy Cuttle Peed- 
ing, & Mut. 


"Age, Engr. Elective 


Elective 





eu 


School of Agriculture, 


Major in Dairy Prodaction 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

AS 202 Agr. Economics ...5 

BY 101 General Botany 5 

CH 203 or 207 Organic 








Chemistry’ 
MS Military Training ... 
PE Physical Education — 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Foraze Crops . 
DH 308 Dairy Microbiol 


YM 421 Animal Physiology 5 
SP 305 Pub. Speaking*** 3 


SENIOR YEAR 
AH 403 Animal Breeding 
PH 301 General Poultry 


DH 402 Artificial 
Insemination 3 
Electivese#® 5s 


Total—212 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
and Nutrition =o 
AY 201 Grain Crops .._.5. 





"Agr. Engr. Elective 5 
Military ‘Training ...1 
Physical Education 1 


MS 
PE 


EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writing 5 
VM 422 Animal Disease 





bun 


AS 401 Farm Management ..5 

DH 403 Dairy Farm Prac, ...5 

2X 402 Keon, Entomology 5 
Elective . 





Students majoring in Dairy Production shall have at Jeast one quarter or one summer prac- 
tical dairy farm experience before graduation. 


“Uf graduate study is planned, CH 207 is recommended, with CH 208 also to be taken as 


an elective 





SP_305, 





taken. 


selucted from AN 350, 351, 352, and 353, 
Students taking Advunced ROTC may substitute one S-hour Advanced ROTC couse for 


Major in Horticulture 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


If graduate study is planned, CH 206 and CH 206L Quantitative Analysis should be 


(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 101 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 


FIRST QUARTER 
General Botany 
Orchard) Mgt, 

Physics — 
Military Training 
Physical Education 


BY 102 
HF 201 
Ps 204 
MS 
PE 





AY 304 
PH 301 
JM 31) 
Se 305 


General Soils 
General Poultry 
Agr, Journalism. 
lie Speaking 
jective 








AS 40L 
HF 401 
Crops 


HF 925 Floriculture or 
HF 406 Nat Culture 
Electives... 


Farm Management 
Gommercial Veg. 














Beww 


tole 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

AS 202 Agr. Economics 

CH 105 General Chemistry 3 

CH Seek Gen. Chem. Lab. 


CH 207 Ongunic Chemistry 
HF 224 Plant Propagation 
MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AS 301 Agr. Marketing 
BY 306 Plint Physiology 
HF 308 Vegetable Crops 
Elective 





a 
3 
oe 
3 





SENIOR YEAR 
BY 909 Plant Pathology 
HF 404 Fruit Growing 

Electives... 





bola 


Total—211 quarter hours 





WIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 

and Nutrition me I 
*AN 351 Agr. Mach. Tech. —5 
HF 221 Landscape 











Gardening. ... 5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education _1 
AN 350 Soil and Water 

Technology 5 
AY, 402 Soil Fertility 5 





HF 402 Storage, Packaging 
and Marketing 
Veg. Crops... 
Elective ... 


ne 


HF 405 Small Fruits 
ZY 402 Economic Es 
Electives 





nu 


Electives will be chosen with the approval of the student's adviser and deun, 
* AN 352, AN 353 or AN 354 may be substituted, 
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Major in Poultry Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘TWIRD QUARTER 

AS 202 Agr. Economics 5 EC 212 Inte. Accounting 5 AM 204 Animal Biochemistry 
BY 101 General Botany 5 PH 301 General Poultry 5 and Nutrition 
EC 211 Inte, Accounting 5 PS 204 Physics... 5 GY 103 Economie Geog. 
(s 1 MS Military Training ...1 ZY 300 Genetics 
1 PE Physical Education 1 MS. Military ‘Training, 
PE Physical Education 











PE Physical Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 





EC S41 Business Law 5 AS 301 Agr, Marketing .....5 AS 361 Rural Sociology .._5 

SP 231 Public Speaking .....5 SY 201 Intr, to Sociology 5 ENT 345 Bus, & Prof, 
JM 315 Agr, Journaliam 9 VM S11 Gen. Bacteriology 5 Waiting ... | 
Elective ... 6 Elective ..... 3 PG 211 Gen. Psychology — 5 
Elective i 

SENIOR YEAR 

EC 393 Salesmanship ......3. PH 408 Poultry Diseases 5 AS 401 Farm Management 5 
‘ZX 411 General Parasitology AN 353 Furm Building Tech, 5 PH 404 Poultry Management % 
or AS 304 Agr. Finance _.....3 PH 410 Poultry Breeding — 5 
ZY 402 Econ, Entomology ..5 Elective soos6 PHL 411 Poultry Marketing 
PH 302 Poultry Meat Prod. & Elective ae a 


PH 405 Poultry Feeding - 
Elective .. 





Total—212 quarter hours 
Elcetives ta be approved by student's adviser and dean, 


Agricultural Business and Economics 


The curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics is designed botli 
for those students who plan a career in businesses closely related to agriculture, 
and for those interested in the economics of agricultural production and mar- 
keting and in public policies affecting agriculture. The curriculum is admin- 
istered through a fa advisory system wherein individual student programs 
of study are developed in accordance with individual student needs and in- 
terests. The need for broad training, rather than narrow specialization, is 
emphasized, 

The curriculum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, but through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents to emphasize training in agribusiness, in agricultural economics, in hu. 
manities, or in selected production fields. The curriculum leads to a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Business and Economics. 


The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
training is increasing. In both public and private agencies, increasing atten- 
tion to rural economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities 
for qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, 
adminstration, and private employment in these fields. By properly selecting 
electives, students pdt ae themselves to become (1) owners or man- 
agers of firms that produce, process, or market agricultural products; (2) 
teachers, research workers, or educational workers in the field; (3) public 
officials in the capacity of farm management or marketing specialists, com- 
modity analysts, market news reporters, inspectors, credit analysts, ete; or 
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(4) employees of business firms that handle agricultural products or that 
service agricultural production and marketing firms. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics (AS) 


FIRST QUARTER 
English Comp. .— 
Algebra & Trig. 


EH 101 a 
Gene Zoology... 
0 
1 
1 


‘MH 160 
ZX 101 
AS 101 
MS 


Aw. Orientation — 
Miltary Training .. 
Physiol Education 


AH 204 


AS 202 
EC 211 


Antal Biochemistry 

ad NURHOR enim 8 
Agr. Economics 5 
Intr. Accounting ..5 
Military Training — 1 
Vhysioal Education —1 


AH 303 
AY 307 
EC 360 


Livestock Prod. ....5 
General Soils 5 
Money && manlktgy x 
Elective 








EC 440 
AS 410 


Business Cycles 5 


Feeds & Feeding 3 
Meats 





AH 302 
AH 304 
AH 401 
AH 402 
AN 351 


AN 352 


AN 353 
AN 354 
AY 403 
AY 404 
AY 406 Soil Management 
AY 407 Soi! Management 
HF 401 Truck Crops 

HF 404 Fruit Growing 





Tractor & Engine 
Teck, —_—. 
Farm Bldg. Tech, 















Students desiring to. major in 
bf the Department of Agricultural 
i possible in order that they may be 
Consultation with faculty advisers based on 








FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp, 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry 
CH 103L Gen, Chem, Lab. .. 
MH 161 Anal. Geo, & Cal. .. 
AS 102 Agr. Econ. Orien. 
MS itary Training 

PE _Physical Education 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 212 Intr, Accounting «5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairy or 

PH 301 Gen. Poultry .. 
PS 204 Physics 





baba 












MS Military Training . 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AS 301 Agr. Marketing 


AS 
sP 


961 Rural Sociology 
305 Public Speaking 
Electives ............ 


SENIOR YEAR 


401 Forage Crops or 
201 Grain Crops 
313 Farm Forestry 

403 Agr. Prices . 














‘AS. 305 Farm Appraisal 3 
AS 411 Econ. Development 3 
AS 412 Economic Aspects 
DB Water ererncene 5 
AS 460 Intr. to Econo- 
EC 333 
EC 451 
EC 452 
EC 463 
EC 464 
EC 465 
EC 474 





‘THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 Gen. Botany —. 
CH 104 Gen, Chemistry 
(CH 104L Gen, Chem, Lab, 
HY 107 U.S, History — 
LY 101 Use of Library .. 











MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education .. 
EC 341 Business Law 
EC 

PO 

MS 

PE Physical Education .. 


AN 351 Farm Machinery 
‘Tech. or? - 
EH 945 Bus. & Prof. Writ. 
Elective 





Sere 





401 Farm Mgt. 
405 Agr. Policy 
Electives... 





ia 


441 History & Philosophy 
of Extension 0.3 





462 Rural Communiti 
Around the World ..3 
314 Elec. Data Proc- 





il Business and Economics should contact the Head 


Economies and Rural Sociology as early in their college 
a faculty adviser. 
student needs and interests. 


assigned to 


careers 
Electives will be selected in 
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Agricultural Engineering 


This is a technical field designed to train engineers in the agricultural areas. 
The curriculum includes courses basic to all types of engineering, courses with 


particular emphasis on engineering problems in agriculture, an 
cultural courses. The curriculum leads to a degree of Bachelor 
Agricultural Engineering, Students completing 


Frceral agri- 
of Science in 


curriculum have opportuni- 


ties in many types of work where both engineering and agricultural knowledge 


are required. 


The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


FIRST QUARTER 
EM 101 English Comp. 
MH 160 Algebra und Trig. 
ZY 101 General Zoology 
£G 102 Engr. Drawing 1 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation 
MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education 


bisieuho 


AN 201 


MH 263 
PS 201 


PA 202 
MS 
PE 


Soll & Implement 
Mechanics ceossionseod 
Anal. Geom, & Cal, 5 
Gen. Physics 

Mechanics. 

Ethics & Society 
Military ‘Training 
Physical Education .. 








AN 407 Agr. Mech. Design 
Analysis 
Electrical Circuits 
Agr. Structures 
Des. I. = 
‘Technical Writing 
Humanistic or Social 
Elective ...., 





EE 904 
AN 302 


EH 304 


by tots hee 


AN 414 Envir. Animal Phys. 

and Bio-Engr. ......5 
AN 403 Soil & Water Engr. 5 
KE 305 Elect. & Instrum, 5 


Agricnltore Elective 5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 Gen, Chemistry 
CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab, . 
EH 102 English Comp. 
MH 161 Anal, Geo. & Cal, 
LY 101 Use of Library 
AN 101 Engineering & Agr. 
MS Military Training 
PE —_Physical Education 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics 
MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Cal, 
PS 202 Gen. Physics Heat, 


4 
1 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Sound & Light 
CE 210 Engr, Surveying... 
MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education, 


JUNIOR YEAR 
ME 507 Applied Mech, 


Dynam. 
ME 310 ‘Thermodynamics 5 
AN 307 Physical Properties 

of Agricultural 

Materials 
AN 309 Electrical Systems 

in Agriculture 3 
HY 204 History of Modern 

World 3 


SENIOR YEAR 
AN 401 Mech, of Tractor 
Power —.. 5 
AN 416 Agr. Structures 
Des. If Sci 
AN 409 Agr, Processing —.....3 
Agriculture Elective 5 
CE 406 Hydr. Lab. 1 


Total—228 quarter hours 
ELECTIVES 



















THIRD QUARTER 

BY 101 Gen, Botany 5 
CH 104 Gen, Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Gen, Chem, Lab. 1 
MH 262 Anal. Geom, t& Cul. 5 
EG 104 Des. Geom, ... 2 
AN 102 Agr. Engr, Prof. .....1 
MS 1 
PE 1 


Military ‘Training 
Physical Education 


MH 361 Diff, Equations 

PS 203 Gen, Physics Elec. 
and Magnetism 

ME: 306 Strength iof Mat. 

AN 205 Agr. Engr, Design 

Military: Wraining 

Physical Education 











Lobb & 


AY 307 Gen, Soils ... 5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 5 
CE 308 Hydraulics... by 

Humanistic or Soci) 


Elective .. a 





AN 405 Irrigation Design 5 
AN 408 Agr. Tractor 
Design Analysis ..9 
SP 305 Public Speaking 5 
‘Humanistic or Social 
Elective... 8 





Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of humanistic-social electives below, 
subject to approval of the Department Head. 

Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 Public Speaking and EH 204 
‘Technical Writing. 

Requirements for agricultural electives may be met by taking ten hours from the following: 
AY 455 Soil Physics, BY 401 Experimental Statistics for Biological Sciences, BY 306 Fundamentals 
‘of Plant Physiology, AS 401 Farm Management, ZY 402 Economic Entomology, AY 402 Soil 
Fertility, AH 204 Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition. 
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APPROVED HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 


WISTORY AMD GOVERNMENT ECONOMICS AND GEOGRAPHY 


























BY 204 Hist. of the Modern World 3 EG 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 

HY 207 or 208 World History. 5 Contemporary America 3 

HY 314 United States Colonial History 3 GY BOL Geo-Political Basis of World Powers 3 

HY 315 International Organization 3 GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World ....5 

HY 322 The U,S, in World Affuirs 3 GY 407 World Resources & Their 

HY 371 History of the West ... 3 Utilization. 2. See 

HY 460 Great Leaders of History =i) secidtoer 

HY 482 History of the South 5 §¥ S01 Introduction to Sociology 

BY Current Events. 1 SY 204 Social Behavior ory 

PO 206 United States Government 5 SY 307 The Court and Pe instr 

PO 407 Political Science % SY 311 Technology and Social Change .. 

LITERATURE SY 403 Regional Sociology... 

EH 208. Literature of the Westem World ....3  paiosoPHy AMD RELIGION 

EH 320 An Introduction to Drama .. 3 PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy 3 

EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest: Plays 3 PA 302 Introduction to Ethics 3 

Ell 355 Musterpieces of World Literature. pA 330 Philosophy. of | Reli 3 

EH 365 Southem Literature .. 3 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 

EH 381 The Literature of the Age of Reason 3 PA 308 Introduction to Logic 3 

EH 385 The Impact of Science and Tech PA 440 American Philotophy 3 
nology upon Modem Literature 0 RE 303 Christian Ethics. 5 

SP 334 Great American Speeches 3 RE 305 Comparative Religions 3 

THE ARTS RE 306 Studies of the Gospels 3 

AT 332 American Painting and Sculpture 0 psyeno.ocy 

AT 431 Contemporary Art .. <n PG 211 General Psychology 5 

AR 300 Appreciation of Architecture 3 PG S11 Behavior of Man _- a 

313 Drama Appreciation I... aot ° 

DR 314 Drama Appreciation I Ee J 

MU 373 Appreciation of Music .. 3 

MU 374 Masterpieces of Music a 





Omamental Horticulture 


A blending of art, science and technology, Ornamental Horticulture is one 
Life Sciences concerned with plants for personal enrichment and well- 
‘The professional Ornamental Horticulturist combines many diverse 
talents to suit his intersts and ambitions. 

The Omamental Horticulture curriculum provides professional and basic 
knowledge and develops basic skills. By proper selection of electives, students 
ner prepare for careers in research, teaching or extension activities; as owners 
and managers of floral or woody ornamental production units and of retail 
outlets for floral and woody ornamental products; landscaping; and managing 
recreational gardens and other areas. 

Degree candidates are required to have three months, or an equivalent of 
three months, practical experience in industry prior to graduation. 


Curriculum in Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


of 





FiRST QUARTER 
BY 101 Gen. Botany 

EH 101 English Comp. - 
MH 160 Alg, & Trig. 
AS 101 Agr. Orien, 
MS Military: ‘Training 
PE Physical Education - 











CH 104 General Chemistry 4 








CH 1041 Gen, Chem, Lab. 
HF 222. Trees... 5 
HY 107 U.5. History . 5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


SECOND QUARTER 
BY 102 Gen. Botany 

EH 102 English Comp. 
MH I6I Anal. Geom. & Cal. 
HF 101 Int. to Om. Hort, 
ms Military Training 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 105 General_ Chemistry 


CH 105L Gen, Chem, Lab, 
or 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .. 


HF 223 Evergreen Shrubs 
& Vines 

HF 224 Plant Propagation 

MS Military Training 

PE Physical Education 








Physical Education .. 






‘Twino QUARTER 
GH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 1031 Gen. Chem. Lib. 1 
HF 221 Landscape Gurd,. 5 
ZY 101 Gen. Zoology 5 

1 

1 





MS Military Training .. 
PE Physical Education 






EC 200 Gen, Econ. 
EC 211 Intr. Acctg. 
PS 205 Intr. Physics 
MS Military Training .. 
PE Physical Education — | 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
BY 306 Fundamentals of AY 304 Gen. Soils EH 390 Adv, Comp, 5 


Plant Physiology 
ZY_ 300 Genetics® 
HF 323 Greenhouse 





sed 
5 BY 309 Plant Pathology .....5 HF 321 Deciduous Shrubs 
SP 305 Public Speaking ....3 Be VB crore eenenne 5 

lective soccer 8 8 








SENIOR YEAR 
HF 432 Controlled Plant HF 426 Minor Problems 5 AY 402 Soil Fertility 5 
Growth 5 Electives 13 Electives, — 1a 





ZY 402 Economic Ento~ 
logy 





mol 
Electives 
Total—212 quarter hours 


* ZY 430 Principles of Heredity may be substituted. 


Electives are to be selected with the approval of the student's adviser and dean, There must 
be a minimum of 25 hours from the Humunities and Social Sciences, 


Forestry 


Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest management and the 
other in wood technology. The former leads to the degree Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry while the other leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Wood 
Technology. In addition to these curricula the Department offers an honors 
program in the area of forest management. This program leads to the degree 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry (Honors Program). 


Training in forest management and administration prepares the student 
asa land manager. He acquires professional knowledge and skills relating to 
efficient production of mata raw material. He feats policies, techniques 
and procedures whereby land may be managed for related products and 
services including water, wildlife and recreation. There is a strong demand 
for foresters in private industry. Pulp companies, lumber and related in- 
dustries hire the majority of graduates in the South. State and Federal 

cies as well as consulting foresters employ a large number of graduates. 
The graduate may expect his initial assignments to include land line survey- 
ing, timber cruising, timber marking and land and timber purchasing. After 
experience is gained the graduate will assume more responsibility for land 
management plans and policies in his capacity as a land manager. 

Wood technology is the science of making the most efficient use of the 
products of the tree. This includes the development of new products as well 
as more efficient luction of standard products. The wood technologist 
must understand physics and chemistry of wood as well as its anatomy 
and structure and must be familiar with various wood products and the 
methods for manufacturing them, The curriculum is sufficiently flexible that 
the student may specialize in chemistry, structural design, industrial man- 
agement or in other fields of his choice by proper selectien of his minors in 
these fields. The wood technologist finds employment: with ‘w1od manufac 
turing industries and their suppliers as well as with private, anid! public organ- 
izations which carry on research and product development for industry. 

The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American 
Foresters. 
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Curriculum in Forest Management (FY) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 









































HIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany ....5 BY 102 General Botany ....5 MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 CM 105 General Chemistry 4 CH 104 Genoral Chemistry 4 
FY 10) Intr, to. Forestry <3 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. { CH 1041 Gen. Chem: Lub. «1 
FY 104 Vorest Cartography 2 MH161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 EH 101 English Comp. 5 
FY 105 For. Convocation® 0 LY 101 Usn of Library... MS Military Training 1 
AS 101 Agri, Orientation 0 MS Military Training 1 PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Miltary ‘Training PE Physical Education 1 
PE Vbysioal Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BY 306 Plunt Physiology —.5 AY 305 General Soils .......5 FY 203 Silvies a... Ss 
CE 201 Surveying 1... PS 205 Intr, Physics 5 FY 204 For, Mensuration 5 
EH 102 uglish Comp. ......5 EB 304 Technical Writing ..9 FY 205 Wood Identification 5 
FY 201 Dendrology 3. FY 202 Dendrology ... 3 MS Military ‘Training ....1 
MS Military ‘Training —1 MS Military Training 1 PR Physical Education 1 
PE Physical Education | PE Physical Education ..1 
SUMMER CAMP 
FY 390 Field Mensuration .5 
FY 391 Forest Engineering 5 
FY 397 Forest Regeneration 3 
FY 393 Ala, Forest Indust. 3 
FY 396 Forest Site 
Evaluation 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Age Eennomics 5 ZY 101 General Zoology ..5 BY 310 Forest Putbology ....5 
umd, Cost Acetg. .5 FY 302 Forest Fire Control 3 PO 206 United States Govt. 5 
Silvioulture FY 309 Sampling —.. 3 FY 303 Forest Recreation ..3 
Elective «. FY 316 Forest Economics .3 FY 310 Adv, Mensuration 
SP 305 Public Speaking®* .3 Elective .— 
Elective 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 427 Forest Valuation ..5 EY 407 Forest Mgt. 5 FY 402 Range & Gamo 
PY 408 Logging 2.9 FY 417 Photogrammetry ....5 Mgt. .. 
FY 414 Reg. Silviculture ..3 FY 435 Forest Products ZX 305 Forest Entomology .. 
: FY 418 Adv. Forest Mgt. .. 





Electives 





* ‘This course will be taken in all except Summer Quarters. 
° This course will not be required of students electing an Advanced ROTC program, 


ELECTIVES 

Fifteen of the 23 elective hours included im the forest management curriculum must be se 
lected from un approved list of bumanistic-social electives. Furthermore, a minimum of one 
course must be selected front each of the following categories: 

I, Literature and the Arts, IT. Economics and History, and Il. Other Social Sciences. 

Nine hours of Advanced ROTC may be charged against the bumanistic-social elective require- 
ment, ‘The remaining nine hours of Advanced ROTC may be chosen from free electives and the 
three credit hours normally required for SP 305 Public Speaking. 


Honors Program in Forestry 

The Honors Program in Forestry has been Sevelopet to 
dents opportunity to explore, in depth, areas in which they are interested, to 
prepare for graduate school, or to obtain a more rounded education. The pro- 
pan is flexible, permitting concentration of effort in areas of the student's 

oosing, 

Students in the Forest Management Curriculum, who have at least five 
quarters left to complete in that curriculum, may apply for admission to the 
program following completion, with a cumulative grade point average of 1.75 
or better, of the course work requirements through summer camp. Permission 
for election to the pre rests with the Head and Executive Council of the 
Department of sats Upon admission the student will be assigned to a 
faculty adviser who will guide him in the preparation of his program. 


provide able stu- 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics —...5 FY 309 Sampling ...... 3 ZY 101 General Zoology 5 
PO 208 U.S. Government ....5 FY 316 Forest Economics ....3 Blectives ero 1B 
FY 301 Silviculture 5 SP 305 Public Speaking® ....3 
Elective 3 Electives 10 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 427 Forest Valuation ....5 FY 407 Forest Management 5 FY 490 Seminar in Forestry 1 
FY 434 Forest Policy — 3 Electives 13 FY 42] Forest Research 
Electives... S Methods?® 3 
Electives —14 





Total—238 quarter hours 

In addition, one of the following courses must be selected: BY 310, Forest Pathology (5); 
FY 302, Forest Fire Control (3); or ZY 305, Forest Entomology (5). 

This course will not be required for students electing an Advanced ROTC program. 
** Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 

The requirements relative to the humanistic-social electives are the same as with the standard 
forest management curriculum. Thirty of the remaining clective hours are to be chosen, under 
the supervision of the faculty adviser, so as to develop a distinct program leading to a predeter 
mined goal. None of the thirty hours in the special program may be used for Advanced Militury 
Science. 





Curriculum in Wood Technology (WT) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. 5 BY 101 General Botany 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 CH 104 General Chemistry 4 CH 105 General Chemistry 
CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab. 1 CH 1041, Gen. Chem. Lab. J CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. 
MH160 Algebra & Trig. —5 MHIG6L Amal. Geom. & Cal. 5 EG 102 Eng. Drawing 
FY 105 Forestry Cony FY 101 Intr. to Forestry -.3 MH 262 Anal. Geom, é& Cal. 


era 








Sin istoa 




















AS 101 Agri, Orientation ..0 MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training 
MS Military Training 1 PE Physical Education 1 TE Physical Education 
PE Physical Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BY 102 General Botany ...5 PS 206 Int, Physics 5 AS 202 Agr. Economics — 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics 5 FY 202 Dendrology 4 FY 205 Wood Identification 5 
FY 201 . 3 FY 206 Wood EH 304 Technical Writing 3 
5 ‘Measurement®® 3 MS Military Training 1 
MS =a) Elective. 5 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education 1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education _.1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry 5 FY 432 Seasoning & Pres.¢* 5 PO 206 U.S. Government 5 
EC 215 Fund. Cost Acctg. .5 ZY 101 General Zoology ..5 FY 433 Seasoning é& Pres, 
FY 311 Wood Tech. 1 5 SP 305 Public Spenking .....3 Lal - es 
Elective 5 Elective ... 5 Electives 10 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 330 Forest Prodnets*® 5 FY 425 Wood Gluing FY 421 Forest Ri 
Electives 15 & Lam. ee Mothods®*? 3 
Electives 13 FY 431 Wood Tech, 11°95 
Electives =r) 


Total—216 quarter hours 


© This course will be tuken in all except Summer Quarters. 
*® Altemate year offering, 
Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 

Note: Sufficient latitude is allowed that the student may plan his cleotive work with bis 
adviser to fulfill bis personal objectives while in college. Twa minors, however, will be required, 
one of which must be in mathematics, chemistry or engineering. Other suggested minors are: 
industrial engineering, economics, botany, foreign lunguage, zoology, physics, English, business 
administration, education, and forest management, Ench minor shall consist of a minimum of 30 
quarter hours in a series of related subjects. Prior to registration for the second quarter of the 
junior year, the planned course content of the two minors must be approved by the department 
head. A student may always substitute a more intensive group of courses for one or moré of 
the required courses, provided the same breadth of coverage is maintained. 

As a part of the requirement for the degree with a major in wood technology, the student 
must complete a minimum of three weeks of supervised industrial tours of forest products indus- 
foie. satisfactory report on these tours must be submitted to the department head prior to 
graduation, 
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Curriculum in Biological Sciences (BI) 
Major in Botany 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


{ae oa ta Agriculural Science except that BY 101 and 102 will be faken in place of ZY 10! 
and 102.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
102 General Zoology 











ZY 101 General Zoology 5 ZY 1 5 AS 202 Agr. Economics 
CH 105 Chemishy 3 CH 5 
CH 10! Chem, Lab. .2 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics 5 MS i 1 
Ms Military Training 1 PE Physical Education _.1 Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EH 390 Adv. Composition 5 AY 304 General Soils 5 BY 306 Fund, Plant 
YM 200 Gon. Microbiology 5 BY 309 Gen. Plant Physiology 
Wlective se 5 = 5 ZY 904 Gen. Entom: 
SP 303 Public Speaking ..3 Electives, —...8 Electives —... 
SENIOR YEAR 


& 


BY 415 Gon, Pl Ecology ..5 BY 415 Plant Aoatomy - 
sl FL 122 Elem. French or 
FL 152 Elem. German 5 
Electives ... 8 


BY 406 Systematic Botuny .5 
Elect veg coere vie 





Elective .. 


Total—210 quarter hours 
Students desiring to major in Botany will be assigned an adviser. A major will, during the 
sophomore with the assistance and approval of the adviser develop a plan of study for the 
junior unl senior years from lists of approved elective courses. As approved by the Dean of Ag- 
Heulture and the students adviser, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of in- 
vidual students, 





Zoological Sciences 

Majors in zoological sciences are designed for students interested in careers 
in animal biology. A student has the choice of four options: zoology, ento- 
molgy, fisheries, or wildlife, and degrees are offered in each option. 

During the first two years all students take the same subjects which em- 
phasize the basic sciences and background courses. Thereafter, it is possible 
to elect courses to fit specific needs of the student in his or her option. The 
program during the junior and senior years is developed under the guidance 
of a faculty adviser who works closely with the student. ‘During this period 
the student may wish to work toward graduate school upon graduation. The 
faculty adviser assists the student in developing a program of study and with 
other academic and personal matters throughout his four years of training. 
Diversified career opportunities are excellent for well-trained persons in zo- 
eer sciences, and the opportunities increase as the level of training is 
raised, 

At the bachelor’s de; level, greatest demands are for research, manage- 
ment, survey, and regulatory work with state or federal agencies concerned 
with insects, fish, wildlife, or public health; for public relations and sales work 
with commercial companies; for technical assistants in research laboratories; 
for conservation and recreational work; and for private enterprises, At the 
graduate degree levels, opportunities are greatly enhanced, particularly for 
teaching, research, and extension at the university level; for research, develop- 
Ment, and manage with industry; for research with the Public Health 
Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Entomology Research Division, United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other 
Tesearch organizations; and for employment in other areas. 
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Majors in Zoological Sciences 
Options: Entomology, Fisheries, Wildlife, Zoology 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. 
MH160 Algebra & Trig. . 
ZX 101 General Zoology 





his biiny 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Ghem. Lab. ..1 
MH 161 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 





ZX 100 Zool. Orientation ZX 102 General Zoology —..5 
MS Military Training ...1 AS 101 Agr. Orientation ..0 
PE Physical Educaiton MS Military Training ...1 

PE ‘Physical Education 1 


BY 102 General Botany 
PS 205 Intr. Physics 
ZY 304 Gen, Entomology .. 






SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry or 
CH 203 Organic Chem.® ....5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 








‘THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany ... 5 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab. 1 
EH 102 Engl 5 
Ms Mil i 1 
PE Physical Education —1 





CH 208 Orginic Chemistry ox 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
& Nutrition® — 














5 
MS Military Training 1 PS 206 Intr. Physics —...5 AS 202 Agr. Economics .....% 
PE Physical Education 1 MS Military Training ZX_ 300 Genetics 3 
PE Physical Education... MS Military ‘Training 1 
PE Physical Education 1 
* For students who will not attend graduate school. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Electives 18 ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy ZX 306 Principles of 

Electives Animal Ecology .....9 
Electives io 

SENIOR YEAR 
ZX 411 Parasitology 5 ZY 401 Invert, Zoology - Etectives .. 18 

Electives is 


‘ZY 424 Animal Physiology -5 
Electives caer 








Total—211 quarter hours 


GROUP ELECTIVES—ZOOLOGY AND ENTOMOLOGY 
Students in Zoology and/or Entomology must take x minimum of 40 hours from the group 
electives listed below, including EH 304, SP 305, ZY 308, ZY 421 or 422, and VM 200. Other 
electives are free, except that all electives must be approved by the faculty adviser, 










309 Plant Pathology 
401 Biological Statist 
406 Systematic Botany 
413 Plant Ecology .. 

EH 304 Technical Writing 
121-22 Elementary Frencl 


813 Farm Forestry ~ 
305 Public Speaking 


191-32 Elementary Spanish ~ 
151-52 Elementary German - 


ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology 
ZX 308 Micrology 
ZX 402 Economic Entomology 
ZX 404 Medical Entomology 
ZX 405 Forest Insects 
ZY 406 Bee Culture 
ZX 407 Insect Morphology 
409 Histology —..... 

410 Systematic Entomology 
421 Vertebrate Zoology | 
422 Vertebrate Zoology 1 
435 Marine Biology 
‘YM 200 General Microbiology. 
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GROUP ELECTIVES—FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
Students in Fisheries and/or Wildlife must take a minimum of 40 hours from the group elec 
tives listed below, including EH 304, SP 305, ZY 421 or 422, ZY 426, and ZY 436, Other 
electives are free, except that all electives must be approved by the faculty adviser. 
















































AY 304 Soils 5 VM 200 General Microbiology 3 
AY 401 Forage Crops 5 ZX 207 Birds 3 
BY 306 Fund. of Plant Physiology 5 ZY 414 Aquatic Insect Texonomy 3 
BY 401 Biological Statistics —_ 5 ZY 415 Limnology - 5 
BY 406 Systematic Botany: 5 ZY 416 Biological Productivity and 

BY 410 Aquatic Plants 5 Water Quality .. cy 
BY 413 Plant Ecology ..... 5 ZY 421 Vertebrate Zoology 1 5 
EH 304 Technical Writing .. 3 ZY 422 Vertebrate Zoology J1 5 
FL 121-22 Elementary Frenc! 10 ZY 426 Game Management 5 
FL 131-32 Elementary Spanish 10 ZY 428 Hatchery Managem 3 
FL 151-52 Elementary German 10 ZY 435 Marine Biology : 3 
FY 201 Dendrology Em 3 ZX 436 Management of Si poundments 3 
FY 202 Dendrology 3 ZY 437 Fisheries Biology nia 3 
FY 205 Silvics 5 ZY 438 Wildlife Techniques cena) 
FY 301 Silvicultore 5 ZX 442 Marine Invertebrate Zoology .........9 
FY 313 Farm Forestry . S ZY 445 Marine Vert, Zool. & Ichthyology —2 
FY 434 Forest Policy 3 ZY 444 Marine Fisheries Biology 6 
SP 305 Public Speaking 3 





School of Air Force Aerospace Studies 


(AFROTC) 


Coronet A. H. Ricwann, Jr. 
Commandant and Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies 


Te AER FORCE ROTC was established at Auburn University in the fall 
of 1946 as the School of Air Science and Tactics. As a result of the ROTC 
Vitalization Act of 1964, H.R. 9124, the curriculum was revised and the de- 
tal title changed to the School of Air Force Aerospace Studies. The 
ucution program under the new legislation is a new program designed 
to provide education that will develop skills and attitudes vital to the pro- 
fessional Air Force Officer. It is designed to qualify for commission those col- 
lege men who desire to serve in the United States Air Force. 

The curriculum in Air Force Aerospace Studies is divided into two courses, 
the General Military Education Program (Basic) and the Professional Officer 
Education Program (Advanced). For transfer students there is an off-campus 
program as a substitute for the basic course. A description of these courses, 
requirements for entrance, etc. are listed below, 








Financial Assistance Program 


Certain outstanding students may be selected by the Professor of Aerospace 
Studies to receive scholarships under the Financial Assistance Program. For 
these students, the Government will pay for the cost of tuition, fees, and text- 
books. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Government and students 
will receive retainer pay at the rate of $600 pe year. Only members of the 
four year on-campus program are eligible for the Financial Assistance Program. 






General Military Education Program 
(Basic Course) 

The Air Force course of study normally pursued by the student during his 
freshman and sophomore academic years is the General Military Education 
Program. One credit hour is allowed for each quarter of the two-year basic 
course sinecessfully completed. Leadership Laboratory (drill) is scheduled each 
Tuesday and Thursday from 1:10 to 2:00 p.m. 

In the freshman year, classroom activity of one hour per week plus two 
hours of drill are required. In the sophomore year, in addition to two hours 
of drill, classroom activity of two hours per week is required for all three quar- 
ters. Six quarters of classroom activity and six quarters of drill must be suc- 
cessfully completed to satisfy the University’s military requirement. 





Field Training Course 


Since the General Military Education Program, or its equivalent, is a re- 
quirement for admission to ths Professional Officer Education Program, pro- 
vision has been made for off-campus training for transfer students who were 
unable to complete the basic course. These students, after application and ac- 
ceptance, attend a Field Training Course at an Air Force Base for six weeks 
during the summer prior to their junior year, This course is an intensified mili- 


ui 
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tary training program, with classroom work to cover the same material con 
tained in the basic course. At the summer camp, these students are paid ap- 
proximately $120 monthly plus travel pay to and from camp. Uniforms, quar 
ters, and rations are furnished by the Government during the training period 
Upon successful completion of this course, students are eligible for the Ad- 
vanced Course. 


Professional Officer Education Program 
(Advanced Course) 


The Professional Officer Education Program is designed to provide highly 
qualified junior officers for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the pro 
gram is based upon such factors as leadership, qualification and desire for flying 
training, academic major, scholastic achievement, and physical qualifications. 
Successful completion of the course qualifies the student for consideration for 
appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the USAF. 

The program consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken during the 
junior and senior years. Three credit hours are allowed each quarter. For lim- 
itation on credit allowed toward meeting engineering degree requirements, see 
engineering curricula. Six hours of instruction are taken per week, three class- 
room periods and two drill periods. Students are paid $40 per month while 
enrolled in the program. 

A student selected for enrollment in Category 1-P (Pilot) will be given 
36% hours of actual flying and 35 hours of ground instruction, which may qual- 
ify him for a private flying certificate. 

A summer training period of four weeks duration must be attended by the 
advanced student if he has not successfully completed a six-week Field Train 
ing Encampment pee to entering the Professional Officers Course (POC), 
See paragraph 10 below. Summer training is normally accomplished duriny 
the summer between the junior and senior years, Uniforms, quarters, and ra 
tions are furnished by the government during the training period as well as 
travel expenses to and from camp. Cadets are paid approximately $120 per 
month while attending the summer training unit. 

Requirements for admission to the Professional Officer Education Program 
are as follows: 

1. Be a United States citizen. 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Air Force. ies e 

8. Be under 28 years of age at time of graduation and completion of the 
Advanced Course, 

4. Students desiring to qualify for an Aeronautical rating in the USAF 
must not have reached 26% years of age at time of graduation and completion 
of the Advanced Course, and must accept an appointment to an Air Force 
Flight Training School. 

5, Usually have two academic years to complete for graduation. 

6. Have an academic average of 1.0 or higher. 

7. Be selected by the Professor of Aerospace Studies. 

8. Must execute a written agreement to complete the two year Advanced 
Course training and to attend one summer training session (four weeks). Upon. 
completion of the advanced course must accept an appointment in the Air 
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Force in the grade of Second Lieutenant, if tendered, and must agree to serve 
on active duty as a commissioned officer with the United States Air Force, for 
not less than four years, in the case of Category Il (Scientific and Engineering) 
and Category III (General) cadets and not less than five years, in the case of 
category I-P (Pilot) and Category I-N (Navigator). (Veterans are exempt from 
this active duty requirement.) 

9, Must enlist in the Air Force Reserve for a period of not less than six 
years (eight years for students in the Financial Assistance Program). 

10, Have completed six quarters of basic training or a six-week Field Train- 
ing Encampment, or have equivalent credit in lieu thereof, and have attained 
qualifying scores on Air Force Officer Qualifying Tests. 

11. Veterans who desire to enroll in the Advanced Course on the basis 
of previous honorable active U.S. military service must request a waiver of 
the Basic Course, or portion thereof as a requirement for entrance. If a stu- 
dent meets all other requirements, he will be enrolled at the beginning of his 
junior year, 





Uniforms and Equipment 

All students are required to deposit $30.00 with the Bursar of the Uni- 
versity prior to enrollment in the AFROTC. They are furnished a uniform in 
good condition and other necessary supplies through the AFROTC Supply 
Office under the uniform commutation system. Upon completion of the course 
of instruction, or upon withdrawal, the uniform and other supplies are turned 
in and the deposit returned to the student. 

Advanced Air Force students are furnished regulation officer uniforms. 
Upon graduation, the uniform becomes the property of the advanced student. 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates will be tendered commissions in the 
Regular Air Force which are the same as commissions received from the Air 
Force Academy. All other AFROTC graduates will be tendered reserve com- 
missions, 

The Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies may designate as a Distin- 
guished AFROTC Graduate a cadet who: 

1. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership and high moral character, 

2. Demonstrates leadership ability through achievements while participat- 
ing in recognized campus activities, curricular and extra-curricular. 

8. Has a standing in his academic and military classes which, in con- 
junction with (1) and (2), above, warrants designation as “Distinguished,” and 
consideration for an appointment in the Regular Air Force, 


School of Architecture and The Arts 


Wauam A. Speer, Dean 


4 he SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND THE ARTS includes the De- 

periments of Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Drama, and Music. 
Undergraduate degree courses are offered in Architecture, Fine Arts, Visual 
Arts, Drama, Music, Interior Design, and Industrial Design. Graduate degree 
courses are offered in Art and Building Construction. The Departments of 
Drama and Music offer sound basic training courses in these fields for students 
wishing to elect a minor or major concentration in them. 


Department of Architecture 


The D ent of Architecture was established in 1907 and fs the oldest 
in the South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture, Bachelor of Interior Design and Bachelor of Industrial Design. 

New students may enter the department any quarter. Transfer student: 
with advanced credit may complete their first year requirements by taking 
advantage of the Summer session which combines AT 105 and AR 110 and 111 


Architecture 


The curriculum in Architecture seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a citizen and as a professional among the practitioners of Alabama 
and the Southeastern region. Since the building industry is one of the three 
largest in the nation in terms of expenditure and employment, the architect 
ae must accept a concern for the improvement of the physical environ 
ment and assume the leadership in evolving effective este toward this 
end. Therefore, in an era of broad technological advancement, the architect 
must bring to his work technical knowledge, social insight, creative imagina 
tion, and individual integrity. 

The ent of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited 
by the National Architectural Accrediting Board. Training at Auburn Uniyer- 
sil pee the student for the office experience and the examination required 
by the registration laws for the practice of architecture in Alabama as well as 
for examination by the National Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Basic Drawing .. AR 110 Design Funda- AR U1 Design Funda- 
DR 101 Intr. to Arts mentals mentals 


DR 103 Iotr. to Arts 
MiS-262 Anal. Geom. & © 
PS 205 Physics - 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education 


EH 101 English Comp. DR 102 Intr. to Arts 

MH 160 Algebra & Trig. EH 102 English Comp. 

MS Military Training MH 161 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 

PE Physical Education 1 MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education 
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SECOND YEAR 
TIRST QUARTER SECOMD QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AR 201 Arch. Design ..5 AR 202 Arch. Design 5 203 Arch, Design 5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom, é& Cal, 5 BT 106 Matls, & Constr. -...5 Mech. of Struct, ...5 
ee Group Elective .-5 Group Elective ....5 
MS Military ing 1 MS Military ‘Training 1 Military ‘Training —1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education... PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
AN 901 Arch. Design 5 AR 302 Arch. Design AR 909 Arch. Design 4B 
BI Uf Structures I ..3 BT 312 Structures I <8 BY 313 Structures MT ......3 
AR 341 Slistory & Theory AR 362 History & Theory AK 363 History & Theory 
of Architecture ....3 of Architecture .....‘3 of Architecture... 
PG ALL PryChGlOgy nm B SY 201 Sociology 5 EC 206 Socio-Economic 
General Elective a General Elective -—3 Foundation =o" 
AR 374 Planning 2 
General. Elective 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 401 Arch, Design BAR 402 Arch, Design swe AR 403 Arch. Design 5 
BT 411 Structures IV 3 BT 412 Structures V 3 BY 418 Structures VE _3 
AR 461 Wistory & Theory AR 462 History & Theory AN 463 History & Theory 
of Architecture ..2 Of Architecture ...3 of Architecture —.....3 
SY 405 Sociology. % BY 452 Bldg. Equipment —.3 BT 453 Bldg, Equipment —..3 
General Elective ...3 Group. Elective ...5 Group Elective 5 
FIFTH YEAR 
AR SOL Arch, Design cn AI 502 Arch. Design 5 AR 503 Arch, Design 7 
AR 521 Prof, Prac, “5 AR 522 Prof, Prac, 5 Seminar 5 
BT 541 Bldg, Equipment 2 AR 512 Design Research .....2 Group. tect 5 
Seminar 2 Group lective 5 
Group Elvetive 0.0.5 


Total—272 quarter hours 
Five-hour elective courses will include either three courses in advanced structures or electives 
chosen from the xroup electives in Art, eonomits, English, Foreign Languages, History, Philoso- 
ply, Prychology, Sociology, and Speech. 
‘Throe-hours elective courses taken in lieu of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the follow- 
ing) Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, Religion, and Sociology. 
Seminars will be chosen from the Following list: 


AR 558 Seminar in Contemporary Concepts.. 
AR 559 Seminar in Historical Problems. 






AR 563 Seminar in Architecture Literature... 
AR 564 Art and Architecture Seminat...... 


bhewhe 





Honors Program in Architecture 


Beginning in the fourth aves of the curriculum in Architecture, superior 
students capable of ind lent study may be permitted on recommendation 
of the Committee on Honors Program to pursue an approved sequence of 
study designed to develop a field of concentration. Following nomination by 
the Committee, each student shall submit a plan of study for approval before 
commencing the work. The Program shall comprise a total of 20 hours of 
credit in the chosen area of study, of which at least 5 hours shall be spent in 
independent study directed by the Committee, At least 15 hours of normally 
tequired elective credit shall Janned as related courses. Appropriate extra 
assignments in these courses shall be arranged by the Committee for students 
enrolled and a high level of performance shall be maintained in all work. At 
the option of the Committee a comprehensive examination appropriate to the 
study may be required. 

Upon successful completion of the work the candidate shall be awarded 
the degree Bachelor of Architecture (Honors Program), A total of 279 hours 
is required for graduation under this Program, 
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Interior Design 


‘The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a professional specialist in the design of interior space. As such, he 
expects to assume a responsible role among those who shape physical environ- 
ment. His primary interst in the development of interiors is concerned with 
the social, historical and technical implications of these aspects of space, sur- 
face and material which distinguish his work, His training will enable him 
to develop a practice as a private consultant, as a designer of furniture and 


textiles, and as a valuable associate of the architectural design team. 


Curriculum in Interior Design (ID) 












































FIRST YEAR 
HINST QUARTER. SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 AR 110 Design Funda- AR 111 Design Funda 
EH 101 mentals — 5 MEDEALS ceornennen ese 
MH 121 EH 102 English Comp, .....5 Ell 108 Classical Literature 5 
DR 101 MH 122 Intr, College Math, 5 FL 121 Foreign Language ..5 
MS DR 102 Intr. to the Arts .1 DR 103 Inte. to the Arts 1 
PE Physical Education... MS Military Training 1 MS ilitary Training —..1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Arch, Design o.5 AR 202 Arch. Design 5 AR 203 Arch, Design soon 5 
PG 211 General Psychology 5 EC 200 General Econ 5S BY 106 Materials & Constr, 5 
AR 361 History & ‘Theory AR 362 History & Theory AK 363 History & Theory 
of Architecture 3 of Architecture .....3 of Architecture... 3 
AR 215 Elements of ID ...2 AR 216 Elements of ID .....2 AR 217 Elements of ID — 2 
MS Military Training... MS Military ‘Training MS Military ‘Tvaining — 1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Edneation 1 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 305 Interior Design .....5 AR 306 Interior Design - Alt 307 Interior Design — 3 
SY 201 Inte. to Sociology 5 HE 415 History of Textiles 5 EC 391 Marketing 5 
AK 461 History & Thoory AR 462 History & Theory AR 463 History & ‘Theory 
of Architecture 3 of Architecture — 9 of Architecture 3 
AK 905 Period Interiors ...2 AR 366 Period Interiors ....2 AN 367 Contemporary 
General Elective ....3 eneral Elective 3 Interiors 2 
General Elective 9 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 405 Interior Design ....5 AR 406 Interior Design .. 7 
AT 338 Art History I 5 AT 939 Art History 1... 5 
AR 441 Professional Prac. ....2 AR 408 Int, Des. Research 2 Group Elective 5 
HE 345 Creative Crafts 2 Group Elective .5 
General Elective 3 


Total—210 quarter hours 


Industrial Design 


Industrial Design relates machine-produced objects to man, whether it 


is children’s toys, si 


Iter, chair, automobile, cooking pot, or a therapeutic ma- 


chine, and encompasses such areas as: product design, industrialized building. 
package design, corporate identity design, transportation design, exhibition 


design. 
the dev 


The Peneesioeal industrial designer works as a leading team member on 
lopment of almost any object of everyday use including consumer 


goods and capital goods. He studies the total impact of a probable object upon 
its user, and creates from this viewpoint a useful product which improves the 


human environment. 


Industrial Design is thus an integrating activity in which different abstract 
data and points of view from technology, art, science and the humanities are 
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transformed and physically embodied into the form, structure, and functions 
of a mass-produced object for practical and aesthetic use. 


The four-year curriculum leads to the professional degree of Bachelor of 
Industrial Design. Graduates will qualify for the positions in Industrial Design 
offices, in various industries, or as independent consultant designers. 


The cooperative education program is offered. For more information refer 
to page 37 of the “Auburn Bulletin.” 


Curriculum in Industrial Design (IN) 








FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Drawing 1 5 AR 110 Design Funda- AR 111 Design Funda- 
EH 101 English Comp, 0.5 : mentals = 
MH 121 Ite, College Math. 5 CH 102 Intr, Coll. 
DR 101 jotr, to the Arts —1 Chemistry a 
IL. 101 Woodworking 0.1 PA 202 Ethics & Society 5 
MS 10) Military ‘Training ....1 EG 102 Engr. Drawing T ...2 
FE Physical Education 1 Appl. —. 1 DR 103 Intr, to the Arts 1 
MS 102 Military Training 1 M: Tool Lab, 1 
PE Physi 1 


Ik. 
ical Education .1 MS 103 Military Training .. 
SECOND YEAR 


AR 210 Industrial Design 5 AR 211 Industrial Design 212 Industrial Design 




















AR 5 
AT 212 Graphic Processes 5 AR 222 Tech. Illustration 5 AR 223 Indus, Des. Methods 5 
AI 221 Mats. & Technology 5 PG 211 Gen, Ps 5 EG Kinematics. of 
EG 104 Deser. Geometry —.2 EG 105 Engr, Drawing II 2 fwobines sect 
TL, 104 Sheet Mth Des. IL_ 105 Foundry Technology 1 PS 204 Survey in Physics ..5 
MS 202 Militwy Training ...1. MS 203 Military Training ...1 
MS 201 A PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education | 
PE Physical Education —1 
THIRD YEAR 

AR S10 Industrial Design 5 AR 311 Industrial Design ...5 AR 312 Industrial Design 5 
SP 231 Exrentials Pub. AT 338 Art History T PA 307 Scientific Reasoning § 

Speaking <5 IL 308 Gages & EC 331 Prin, of Marketing ..5 
EC 20) General Economics 5 Measurements .......5 AR 308 Design Workshop ..3 
*HY 204 Hist. of Mod, *EH 985 Impact of Science 

World a... S é Tech, of Modem 

4 a 
FOURTH YEAR 

AN 410 Industrial Design 6 AR 411 Industrial Design 6 AR 412 Industrial Des. 
PG 461 Industrial PA 325 Aesthetics or ‘The 

Peyohology 
AR 415 Mi 








of Industrial 








De c 
"IL, 309 MI baping, 


408 
Proc. *SY 311 Tech. & Soo. 
Yorming & Fab, 3 Change 





* Not required for students in Advanced ROTC. 


Department of Art 


‘The Department of Art is primarily concerned with professional education 
in Art. Its curricula are directed toward training students who wish to become 
professional designers or practitioners in the fine arts. To this end a pro; 
of studio courses is combined with studies of the functions and historical back- 
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ground of the visual arts, Courses in general education promote in the student 
a comprehension of his responsibilities to the society and culture in which he 
lives. Two curricula are offered: Visual Design and Fine Arts, both leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, 

Students in the School of Education may elect a minor, major, or special 
major in Art (See page 104), Students in the School of Science and Literature 
may elect a minor (15 hours) or a double minor (80) hours in Art. 

The ent of Art is a member of the National Association of Schools 
of Art and the College Art Association. 


Fine Arts 
The two-year basic course in Fine Arts closely resembles that of Visual 
Design. Both emphasize a fundamental of drawing, design, color, tex- 
ture and material, and both seek to stimulate a creative use of elements 





Academic studies in languages and the social sciences ide an understand- 
ing of cultural heritages, and of human needs and wvior. 

In the third year, with faculty approval, the student enters advanced courses 
in painting, sculpture, and printmaking. Preferences are emphasized througli 
art electives and thorugh academic electives from other areas of the University, 

Graduates in Fine Arts may elect to practice in their chosen fields or to 
teach at advanced levels. Students who contemplate teaching as a career 
should plan to work toward a Master of Fine Arts degree at this or another 
institution. 


Curriculum in Fine Arts (FA) 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
AT 106 Drawing IT AT 107 Drawing UT .. 







MS Military Training — 
PE Physical Education 








SECOND YEAR 
AT 211 Lettering 5 AT 205 Figure Drawing I ..5 AT 215 Figure Construction 5 
AT 227 Sculpture 5 AT 222 Painting 1... AT 224 Painting TI ... i 
FL 122 Elementary French 5 HY 207 World History ... HY 208 World History 6 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training 1 MS Military ‘Training 1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD YEAR 


5 AT 305 Printmaking I .....5 AT 324 Painting IV 5 

5 AT 327 Sculpture If .—..5 AT 405 Printmaking IT 

5 PG 211 Psychology 5 EH 253 Lit. in English 
*PA 302 Intr. to EI = Elective 

3 


AT 307 Figure Drawing I 

AT 322 Painting TT 

AT 338 Art History I... 

PA 301 Intr. to 
Phil 
























losophy 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 399 Art History I AT 422 Painting V AT 496 Thesis 5 
AT __ Art Elective AT Art Elective AT Art. Elective 5 
PA 325. Aesthetics EH Adv. English Elec. 5 Elective 5 
Elective — 3 Elective need 3 





* Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for PA 301 and 302. 
Total—210 quarter hours 
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Visual Design 

‘The program in Visual Design gives fundamental training in the techniques 
of yisual communication, Following a two-year course in basic art principles, 
the student, with faculty approval, enters Visual Design. A core curriculum 
emphasizes the techniques of drawing for reproduction, lettering and typo- 
aphical layout. The student is encouraged to think creatively within the 
imits of materials and processes. Beginning the third year, the student de- 
yelops special interests in painting, printmaking, papeee illustration or 
fashion through a series of art electives. Courses in economics, sociology, 
psychology and other academic subjects further an understanding of the func- 
tion of design in commerce and industry. This breadth of background in- 

creases the possibility of future advancement to administrative levels. 





Curriculum in Visual Design (VD) 
FIRST YEAR 


TORST QUARTER 


AT 105 Drawing 1 
AT 181 Design Pundar 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
AT 107 Drawing Tt 
AT 182 Design Funda- 








montals I... mentals TI 
EH 101 English Comp. HY 107 US. History 
MS Military ‘Training MS Military Traini 





PE Physical Education rE Physical Educati 





SECOND YEAR 





AT 911 Lotterng AT 205 Figure Drawing I = AT 215 Figure Construction 5 
Sculpture 1. 
EA 253 Lit in English 0.5 ee 
MS Military ‘Training 1 1 
Physical Education 1 PE | Education 1 Physical Education 1 
THIRD YEAR 


AT 307 Higure Drawing I 
AT 338 Art History I .. 
AT 381 Viaal Deni 

Elective ... 


AT 339 Art History IT AT 361 Fashion 1 oa 
AT 383 Visual Design TI , 
EC 200 General Economii 

Elective 










bane 








FOURTH YEAR 
Viual Design IV EC 331 Marketing Principles 5 
Electi 5 AT Art Elective 5 





Elective 
Total—210 quarter hours 


Graduate Work in Art 


Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Visual Arts, Fine Arts, or a 
similar degree, are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for 
admission to the graduate course leading to the Master of Fine Arts. 
For details examine the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


Department of Building Technology 


The Department of Building Technology offers courses concemed with 
the structural design of buil the design of mechanical and other equip- 
ment for buildings, the practical application of building materials, the estima- 
tion of building costs, methods of construction and field erection procedures. 
These courses lead to the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction. 
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Curriculum in Building Construction (BC) 


FIRST QUARTER 




















FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

















‘THIRD QUARTER 

















BT 104 Jntr. to Building 6 BT 105 Drawing & Proj. 0 8T 106 Matls. & Constr. 5 
FH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. 5 MH262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 MH161 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 PS 205 Physics on coo---——5 
MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training 1 MS = Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education. 
SECOND YEAR 
EC 200 Gen, Economics ....5 EC 211 Intr. Accounting 5 BT 220 Mech, of Structures 5 
MII 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 CE 201 Surveying -...___3 EC 212 Intr. Accounting ....5 
PS 206 Physics 5 Elective 5 Elective 5 
IL 104 Sheet Metal IL_ 101 Woodworking 1 UL 102 Welding Science 
Des. & Fab. _1 MS Military Training — 1 & Application 1 
MS Military Training 1 PE Physical Education 1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education 1 
THIRD YEAR 
BT 321 Constr. Prob. I ....5 PA S07 Scientific Reasoning 5 EC 445 Indus. Relations or 
Group Elective 5 Group Elective .......5 EC 350 Labor Problems ....5 
BT S11 Structures 1.3. BY 312 Structures U1 3 Group Elective 5 
BT 367 History of Bldg. 1-3 BT 368 Hist. of Bldg. 3 BY 313 Structures 11 3 
Adv, ROTC or ‘Ady. ROTC or BT 369 Hist. of Bldg. Il 3 
Elective —........ 3 Elective ae 3 Adv, ROTC or 
Elective a 
FOURTH YEAR 
BY 433 Constr. Methods BT 434 Constr. Methods and BT 490 Building Const. 
& Estimating 1.5 Estimating 1-5 Thesis —.. s 
BY 422 Constr. Prob. 5 BT 412 Stmetures V <3 BY 453 Bldg. Equipment 1! 3 
BT 411 Structures TV 3 BT 452 Bldg. Equipment I .3 Technical Elective 5 
Elective 3 Group Elective .....5 Adv, ROTC or 
Adv. ROTC or Ady. ROTC oF Elective, epee 
Elective ..... 3 








Note: Five-hour elective courses will be chosen from the group electives in Economics, Eny- 
lish, Foreign Languages, History, Psychology, Sociology, Speech, and Town Planning, 
Note: ‘Three-hour elective courses taken in lieu of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the 
following: Art, Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, and Religion, 
GROUP ELECTIVES 
For students in Building Construction 


BT 521-2-3 Advanced Structures L-II-T 
EC 305 Geography of North America 

EC 323 Real Estate 

EC 341 Business Law 

EC 345 Statistics 

EG 357 Economic History of Europe 

EG 358 Economic History of the U.S: 

EG 402 American Industries 

EG 442 Personnel Management 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems 

EG 460 Economic Development of the South 
EC 475 Economics of Public Utilities 

EH 253-4 Literature in English 

EH 352 Contemporary Fiction 

EH 353 Contemporary Drama 

EH 357-8 Survey of American Literature 
EH 361 History of the English Drama 

EH 363-4 Eighteenth Century English Litera- 


ture 
EH 371 The American Short Story 
EH 372 The American Novel 

EH 390 Advanced Composition 
EH 410 European Literature 

EH 450 Contemporary Poetry 

EH 451-2 Shakespeare 

EH 457 Victorian Literature 


EH 459 Poetry and Prose of the Elizabethan 
Period 


EH 481-2 English Novel 

EH 491 American Poetry 

FL 121-2-221 French 

FL 191-2-231 Spanish 

FL 241-2-341 Italian 

FL 151-2-251 German 

BY 311 Medieval History 

HY 314 United States Colonial History 

HY 404-5 Recent United States History 

HY 406 The Civil War and Reconstruction 

HY 408 United States Political Parties 

HY 427 The Reformation Era, 1500-1660 

HY 428 The Age of Reason, 1660-1789 

HY 429 The Age of Revolutions, 1789-1870 

HY 430 History of Europe from Bismarck 
through the First World War 

HY 431 History of Europe Since the Treaty 
of Versailles 

HY 451 The Far East 

HY 452 History of Colonial Latin America 

453 History of Latin America in the Na- 

tional Period 

460 Great Leaders of History 


RY 
HY 
HY 482 History of the South 


. 
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PA 325 Acsthetios SY 301 Sociology of the Family 
PA 420 Modem Philosophy SY 304 Race and Culture 

PG 211 General Psychology SY 401 Population Problems 
PG 330 Sooial Psychology SY 402 Social Theory 

PO 206 United States Government SY 403 Regional Sociology 

PO 208 National Government SY 405 Urban Sociology 

SP 231 Essentials of Public Speaking SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


SY 201 Introductory Sociology 


Students who desire to take a second degree in Civil Engineering after 
aduation in Building Construction can do so in a minimum of four quarters, 
By substituting in the Building Construction curriculum Physics 201, 202, 203 
in place of Physics 205, 206; and by taking Surveying 203 and Chemistry 
103-1031. and 104-104L. By using electives and by carrying a one or two 
hour overload in some quarters, t substitutions and additions need not 
prolong the completion of the requirements for the Building Construction 
degree beyond the normal length of 12 quarters. 
The additional training to be obtained from this extra work in Civil En- 
neering will provide strong supplementary skills for any member of the 
uilding industry. 


Master of Building Construction 


Students holding the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction are 
eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the 
graduate course leading to the ee of Master of Building Construction. 
The candidate must complete satisfactorily the following curriculum, or its 
equivalent, as approved the Dean of the Graduate Schoo}, totaling 60 
quarter hi 








(07 Municipal Engineering 
134 Purchasing... 
150 Job Evaluation and Incentive Systems. 





BT 605-6-7 Graduate Research in Building... 
BY 621-2-3 Graduate Construction Design.. 
CE 630 Advanced Stress Anal 6 

BT 699 Research and Thesis. 


Sabana 








Department of Drama 


‘The courses in Drama offer to those interested in the various aspects 
of the theatre a well-balanced combination of theoretical study and practical 
work in play production, acting, and stagecraft. Class work is closely asso- 
ciated with the university dramatic group, the Auburn Players. Students in 
all courses with laboratory are expected to participate in the production of 
plays. Much attention is given to those who intend to direct dramatic work 
in schools and little theatres. 

For the layman who desires an appreciative understanding of the theatre, 
all drama offerings at the Freshman and Sophomore levels, Drama Apprecia- 
tion I and II, and the course in atre Work, Dramatics, may be 
elected. Students from all Schools are welcomed to Sess for plays. For the 
student wishing to major in Drama, a full program of courses is offered lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Arts degree, with options in Directing, Stagecraft, and 
Acting. Drama may be taken as a major or minor in directing in the School of 
Education (see page 104) or as a minor in any of the three options in the 
School of Science and Literature (see page 151). Attendance at student con- 
Yocations each Tuesday is compulsory. 
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Curriculum in Drama (DR) 
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Directing Option 
FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER WIRD QUARTER 
EM 101 English Comp. .....5 EM 102 English Comp. ...5 PG 211 Psychology 5 
FL 121 Elemen. French® 5 FL 122 Elementary French® 5 FL 221 Inter. rench* 5 
DR 104 Drama, Production d DR 105 Act. & Stage Tech, 3 DR 106 Drama. Production ..3 
DK 101 Intr, to the Arts ...1 DR 102 Intr. to the Arts ...1 DR 103 Intr. to the Arts 1 
DR 107 Theatre Literature 1 DR 108 Theatre Literature 1 DR 109 Theatre Literature 1 
MS Military Training 1 MS Military Troining —1 MS Military Training ...L 
PE Physical Education 1. PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 
SECOND YEAR 
EH 253 Lit. in English .....5 EH 254 Lit. in English 5 HY 208 World History yo.5 
SP 229 Voice & Diction ...5 HY 207 World History ..5 SY 201 Intr, to Sociolo, 
DR 204 Drama. Production. DR 205 Drama, Production ..9 DR 206 Drama. Production 
DR 201 Theatre Literature .2 DR 202 Thestro Literature .2 DR 203 Theatre Literature 
MS Militury Training 1 MS Military Training 1 MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Edueation..1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education _1 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 398 Art. History I .....5 AT 330 Art History If 5 EH 452 Shakespeare 5 
EH 410 European Literature 5 EH 451 Shakespeare 5 DR 308 Drama. Prod” 3 
DR 304 Drama. Prod.?* ...3 DR 305 Drama. Prod®* 9 MU Muslo Elective .......3 
MU 373 Apprec. of Music 9 MU 976 Music for Ballet DK 303 Theatre Literature 2 
DR 301 Theatre Literature -2 and Theatre —.....3 Elective... 5 
DR 302 Theatre Literature 2 
FOURTH YEAR 
DR 404 Drama, Prod.¢* ...3 DR 405 Drama. Prod.*? Drama. Prod.** ..3 
DR 401 ‘Theatre Literature .2 DR 402 Theatre Literature Theatre Literature —2 
Elective 5 Elective ive 5 
Elective 5 Elective Elective — 5 
General Elective ...3 General Elective —: General Elective 3 


Total—210 quarter hours 





* Another language may be substituted with the approval of the Department Head. 
2 DR 307, 4, 9; 407, 8, 9—Design and Technical Option. 
** DR 310, 1, 12; 410, 11, 12—Advanced Acting Option, 


Department of Music 


The Department of Music 
to students interested in develop 
study provided by the De; 
between creative skills an: 


‘The Department of Music offers to the Music ma’ 
lum leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, witl 


Music, (B) Theory an: 


provide preparation for the 
or college teaching of applie: 








ides instruction and performing experience 
g their talents in music. The courses of 
artment have been created to present a balance 
au 


cademic studies, allowing at the same time a 
certain flexibility to meet individual requirements. 


h 


vide training for church organists and choir directors. 
For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the 


Department of Music offers a program of studies leadin 


jor a professional curricu~ 
majors in (A) Applied 
Composition, (C) Church Music, These programs 
pepe! field of performance and for private 

music, theory, and composition. They also pro- 


to the Bachelor of 


Arts degree. This degree is a cultural, not a professional degree. 
The Department of Music offers a group of general elective courses of 


interest and value to all University students that they may acquaint themselves 
with music as one aspect of a liberal culture either as appreciative listeners or 
as trained participants, Courses in Applied Music consist of individual instruc- 
tion in voice and in the playing of the piano, violin, organ, ‘cello, and all wood- 
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wind and brass instruments. Courses in ensemble 
glee clubs, choir, and opera workshop are also offered to students in all 
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curricula. 
Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 
(A) Applied Music Major 
FIRST YEAR 
YiNsT QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 Xnglish Comp, ...0 EH 102 English Comp, 5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 151 Music Theory 1.3 MU 132 Music Theory 11 3 MU 133 Musie Theory I 3 
MU 15] Survey of Mu. Lit. MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit’. MU 153 Survey of Mu. Lit, - 
MU Major Instrument 3 MU Major Instrument... MU Major Instrument ...3 
MU "Minor Instrument | 1 MU ®Minor Instrument 1 MU *Minor Instrument ...1 
MU Pel. Gromp n--} MU Perf. Group A MU Perf. Group. meen) 
MU Ensemble. “1 MU Ensemble “1 MU Ensemble 1 
MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training MS — Military ‘Training —.1 
PE —_Physjoul Education .1. PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 
EH 252 English Lit, oan EH 254 English Lit, 0.5 HY 208 World History ....5 
MU 231 Music Theory IV MU 232 Music Theory V9 MU 233 Music Theory VI ...3 
MU 251 Survey of Mu, Lit) 1 MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit, MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit, 1 
MU Major Instrament ...3 MU Major Instrument .3. MU Major Instrument... 
MU —- Minor Instrument 1 MU Minor Instroment —1 MU Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf, Group. owen MU Perf, Group 1 MU Perf. Group 1 
MU — Ensemble — 1 MU Ensemble 1 MU — Ensemble 1 
MS Military ‘Training 1 MS Military ‘Training 1 MS = Military Training... 
PE —Physical Education 1. PE —Physieal Education 1 PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
FL Foreign Language 5 FL Foreign Language 5 FL Forcign Language ..5 
MU 334 Counterpoint 1........9 MU 335 Counterpoint It 9 MU 336 Counterpoint TIT ....3 
MU 351 Music History I... MU 352 Music History 1 ...3 MU 359 Music History IIT ....3 
MU Major Instrument ...3 MU Major Instrument 3 MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble 1 MU Ensemble MU Ensemble 1 
Elective 3 Elective 3 Elective 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
MU 337 Arranging .. 09 MU432 Music Analysis 3 SY 201 Inte, Sociology ......8 
MU 431 Music Analysis ......3 EC 200 Gen. Economics .. MU 361 Conducting 3 
MU Major Instrument ...3 MU Major Instrument MU Applied Lit, . 3 
MU Ensemble .. 1 MU Ensemble... 1 MU Major Instrument ...3 
Kitvotive .. 5 MU Applied Pedagogy -3 MU Ensemble 1 
Elective a Elective 3 Elective a 
* Minbr instrament must be piano for non-piano majors, 
Total—210 quarter hours 
(B) Theory and Composition Major 
FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. - EH 102 English Comp. 5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 131 Music Theory I _...3 MU 192 Music Theory It 3 MU 133 Music Theory II —3 
MU 181 Applied Piano .....2 MU 182 Applied Piano 2 MU 183 Applied Piano 
MU 151 Survey of Mu. Lit. 1 MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit, 1 MU 153 Survey of Mu. Lit 
MU 116 Woodwind Ciass 1 MU 117 Woodwind Class ....1 MU 118 Woodwind Class 
MU 110 String Cinss 1 MU 111 String Class 1 MU 132 String Class . 
MU Perf. Group . 1 MU Perf. Group 1 MU Perf, Group .—.. 
MU Ensemble 1 MU Ensemble 1 MU 
MS Military Training 2 MS Military Training 1 MS 
PE Physical Edueation 1 PE Physical Education 21 PE 
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‘THIRD QUARTER 

EH 253 5 208 World History 5 

MU 231 3 233 Music Theory VI ...3 

MU 281 2 283 Applied Piano 2 

MU 251 a 253 Survey of Mu. Lit 1 

MU 107 Voice Class —. 119 Percussion Class 1 

MU 113 Brass Class 1 115 1 

MU x 1 1 

Mu an 1 

MS. . 1 

PE Physical Education 1 i 

FL Foreign Language .5 Foreixn Language .5 

MU 334 Counterpoint T —.....3 336 Counterpoint IIT —..3 

MU 351 3 353 Music History Tit — 3 

MU 331 3 361 Conducting... 3 

MU 381 z 383 1 

afl a 

MU 431 ot SY¥_201 Intr, Sociolozy 5 

MU 434 3 MU 436 Composition 11 3 

MU 437 3 MU 439 Orchestration U1 ...3 

MU 481 i MU 483 Applied Piano 1 

5 ‘MU 445 Theory Pedagogy .. 9 
3 Elective a. 3 
‘Total—210 quarter hours 
(C) Church Musie Major 
Organ or Voice Applied Medium 
FIRST YEAR 
FinsT QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 

EH 101 English Comp, 5 EH 102 English Comp. ...5 HY 107 American History 5 

MU131 Music Theory T —3 MU 132 Music Theory IT 3 MU133 Music Theory TIT 3 

MU Major Instrument .3 MU Major Instrument 3 MU = Major Instrument 3 

MUI51 Survey of Mu. Lit. 1 MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit 1 MU _— Minor Trstrument 3 

MU = *Minor Instrument 1 MU Minor Instrument _1 MU 153 Survey of Mu. Lit.) 

MU MU Pest. Group — 1 MU Perf. Group 3 

MU MU Ensemble —__ 1 MU — Ensemble 5... 

MS Military ‘Training 1 MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training — 1 

PE Physical Education, 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 

SECOND YEAR 

EH 253 English Lit. 5 EH 254 English Lit. __...5 AY 208 World History 5 

MU 231 Music Theory IV 3 MU 232 Music Theory V3 MU 233 Music Theory VI 3 

MU" Major Instument 3 MU Major Instranent 3 MU Major Instrument 3 

MU 251 Survey of Mu: Lit. 1 MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit, 1 MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit, 1 

MU Minor Instrument 1 MU Minor Instrument 1 MU = Minor Instrument 1 

MU Perf. Group 1 MU % 5 1 MU Perf, Group 1 

MU —_Ensemble® = MU 41 MU Ensemble 

MS = Military Training 1 MS Military Training —1 MS Military Training 1 

PE —-Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education. FE Physical Education 1 

THIRD YEAR 

FL Foreign Language .5 FL Foreign Language 5 FL Foreign Language 5 

MU 351 Music History 1 3 MU 352 Masic History 1 ..3 MU 353 Music History 111 .3 

MU 334 Counterpoint { 3 MU 335 Counterpoint 11 3 MU 336 Counterpoint Tl 3 

MU Major Instrument 3. MU = Major Instrument .3 MU Major Instrument _ 3 

MU Liturgies — 3 MU  —-Hymnology “3 MU — Ensemble 1 

MU Ensemble “1 MU Ensemble .. a Elective .. 3 

FOURTH YEAR 

MU 431 Music Analysis... EC 200 Gen. Economics ....5 SY 201 Intr. Sociology ... 

(U Major Instrument 3 MU432 Music Analysis 3 MU Major Instrument 2 

MU 361 Conducting 3. MU —— Major Instrument 3. MU 453 Choral Lit. 

MU Ensemble 1 MU411 Organ Design & Ch. Music Seminar 3 
Elective 5 taneee 3 MU Ensemble zd 
Elective — 3 MU Ensemble — 1 Elective 

MU 362 Choral Conducting 1 
Elective 2 








® Minor instrument for voice major would be organ and vice versa—six quarters required, 
** Service playing takes place of ensemble for organ students. 
‘Vocal Pedagogy for voice students. 
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Bachelor of Arts 
FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. —..5 EH 102 English Comp. 5 FL Foreign Language 
FL Foreign Langage 5 FL Forcign Language 5 HY 107 United States Hist 
MU 131 Music Theory I... MU 192 Music Theory Il .3 MU 133 Music Theory IIL 
‘MU 151 Survey of My, Lit. 1 MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 MU 
MU — Applied Music 2 MU Applied Music 2 MU 
MS Military Training —1 MS Military Training 1 MS 
PE Physical Edocation | PE Physical Education 1 PE 
SECOND YEAR 
EH 259 Fuglish Lit. 5 EH 254 English Lit. e005 x 
HY 207 World Histor 5 HY 208 World History . 5 —5 
MU 231 Music Theory IV 3 MU 232 Music Theory V 3 ry 
‘MU 951 Survey pf Mu. Lit. 1 MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. 1 1 
MU Applied Music 2 MU Applied Music "2 MU 22 
MS Military Training... 1 MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training — 1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education .1. PE Physical Education 1 
THIRD YEAR 
MU 35) Music History 1 3 MU 352 Music History 11 3 MU 353 Music History TH ....3 
MU 334 Counterpoint 1.3 *°Science or Math. 5 MU 451 Music Literature 
PG 211 Gen, Psychology —.5 MME ene *Minor z 
°Minor 5 Elective 5 Elective 
FOURTH YEAR 
MU S65 Arranging 3 MU 432 Music Analysis 3 AT S31 His. Ptg. & Seulp. 5 
MU 431 Analysis MU 453 Music Literature 3 MU 361 Conducting 
MU 452 Music Literature 3 » — 5 MU 454 Music Literature 
* Minor 5 Elective — 6 °Minor 
Elective... a Elective 





Total—210 quarter hours 





* Two minors of 15 quarter hours each will be elected from approved courses in foreign 
languages and history. Except for foreign languages, subjects must be numbered 200 or above, 
** One of the following courses must be selected: PS 204, BY 201, ZY 101, MH 107, MH 181. 


Supplementary Requirements for all Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of Arts Degrees 


1. Attendance at campus music functions and student convocations is com- 
pulsory. Absences may be excused only by the Head of the Music Department. 

2. At the end of the Sophomore year a comprehensive examination will be 
given which must be passed before the student is admitted to the upper di- 
vision music. courses. 

3, A, Students electing the applied music major must present a junior and 

senior recital during the third year of study and a senior recital during the 

fourth year of study. The music for this recital will be performed from 

memory. 

B. Students electing the theory and composition major must present an 
orignal composition in small form during the third year of study and an 
original composition in Jarge form during the fourth year of study. 

C. Students electing the history and literature major must present a 
written thesis during the fourth year of study. 

D. Students electing the church music major must present a senior re- 
cital during the fourth year of study. 

4. Credit in applied music is based on the amount of practice, each credit 
hour requiring a minimum of five hours practice per week, 
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5. Students whose major performing medium is not Hoo or organ must 
elect piano as the minor instrument. Before graduation all students must meet 
minimum Sophomore NASM applied music requirements in piano. 

6. Participation in an Saas music performing group is required each 
quarter, with or without credit. 

7. All students taking ‘ap lied music must meet public performance re- 
quirements as designated by the faculty. (See Music Dept. special regulations 
regarding requirements for student public and convocation performances.) 


Music Education 


For the student wishing ta become a teacher of music, the Department of 
Music offers a full program of studies in conjunction with the School of Edu- 
cation leading toward certification by the State Department of Education. 


Program for Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 104 
Program for Major in Music 
School of Education, see page 104 
Program for Composite Major-Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 104 


Supplementary Requirements for Music Majors and Minors 


1, Music Majors and Minors are required to participate in the work of 
music performance groups (concert choir, band, or orchestra). 

2, Attendance and performances at student conyocations each Wednes- 
day are compulsory for Music Majors. 


Music Organizations 
The several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and directed 
by the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. See 
index under “Music Organizations.” These activities, which are open to stu- 
dents of the University, may be taken without credit, or offered as general elec- 
tive credit. 


Graduate Work in Music 


Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in 
Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission 
to the graduate courses leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master 
of Education with Major in Music. The candidate must complete satisfac- 
torily the following curriculum totaling 45 quarter hours. 


Education and Foundation Courses. 
Music and Music Education Courses. 





15 
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School of Chemistry 


Cuantes Ricnanp Saunpers, Dean 


{hee SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY offers four-year curricula leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, and 
Laboratory Technology, and advanced work leading to the degrees Master of 
Science in Chemistry, and Chemical Engineering and to the degree Doctor 
of Philosophy in Chemistry. 

‘The administrative office is located in the Chemistry Building of the Physi- 
cal Science Center, The Department of Chemical Engineering occupies ap- 
proximately one-fourth of Wilmore Engineering Laboratory and the basement 
of Ross Chemical Laboratory. These two buildings are conveniently located 
with respect to each other and provide modern and adequate facilities, 


Department of Chemistry 


‘The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting com- 
mittee of the American Chemical Society. It prepares and trains students de- 
siring careers in both pure and applied chemistry. 

‘Training is offered in the fundamentals of the science together with ad- 
vanced courses in chemistry and physics. General electives are selected from 
ids pecially for their cultural value. All electives must be approved by the 

lean, 

Mathematics 160, 121 or 107 must be satisfactorily completed before, or 
taken concurrently with, General Chemistry 103 or 111. 





Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Fins? QuARTen SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 








CH 111 Grseral Chemistry .5 CH 112 General Chemistry 5 CH 113 General Chemistry 5 
EH 101 Fnelish Comp, 5 EH 102 English Comp. ....5 HY 107 United States Hist, 5 
*MHLG0 Intx. College Math, 5 MH 161 Anal. Geometry MH 262 Analytic Geometry 

**LY 101 Library Selence ..1 and Galeulis a... & Culoulus ... 5 
MS Military “Training ....1. MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physiol Education 1 PE Physical Edacation 1 PE Physical Education .1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 204 Analytical Chem, ..5 CH 205 Aniilytion Cheri. <<. 
MH 263 Anulytio Geometry ME 264 Analytic Geometry 
& Caleulus - Calculus 5 PS 203 Physics-Elee. 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics PS 202 Physics-Heat, & Magnetism 
MS Military ‘Training Sound & Light 15 MS. Military Ts 
PE Physical Education 1 MS Military Training =1 PE Physical Educati 
PE Physical Education 1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


CH 304 Organic Chemistry 5 ‘CH 305 Orgitnic Chemistry . 

CH 407 Physical Chemistry 5 (CIV40S Physical’ Chemistry - 

FL 151 Flom, German, .....5 Fl 152 Elem, German 
Elective Elective 


© Students not qualified to take MH 160 are required to take MH 121-122. Only five (5) 
of these hours will be acceptable towards graduation in Liew nf MH 160. 
** LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year, 


CH 903 Organic Chemistry ..5 
MH S61 Differential Equa. ..5 
5 
1 









CH 409 Physical Chemistry 
FL 251 Intermed. German 
PS, 305 Modern Physics 

Elective ... 





onthe 
oak 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 404 Organic Analysis GH 411 Intermediate Inor- CH 413 Anal. Chemistry 5 
(Qualitative) ry ganic Chemistry .....5 PS 304 Spectroscopy 5 
CH 410 Interm. Inorganic CH 412 Chemical Thermo- Electives 8 
Chemistry 5 dynamics oer 
Electives 8 EH 990 Adv. Composition 5 
Elective .... es) 


Total—211 quarter hours 


Women students will take Hygiene in the freshman year and Current Events ia the sophou 
year in lieu of Military Training, 

Advanced military training may be substituted for the three bour humanistic electives in the 
junior and senior years. Students will be certified to the American Chemical Society as “Certi- 
fied Graduates” when they have made up the electives for which advanced militury training was 
substituted. 





APPROVED ELECTIVES 


SP 231 Public Spewking s 
EH 253 Literature in English 5 


PO 206 United States Gover 
PO 210 State Goyernment ..... 





The following alternative curriculum may be selected by those students 
interested in the biological sciences. 


Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


(BIOCHEMISTRY OPTION) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 



















CH 112 Gooerel Chembetry 5 Cit 112 \Gensral \Chembbtry 5, CHE 113 General, Chemistry 5 
EH 101 English Comp. EH 102 English Comp. 5 MH 262 Analytic Geometry 
*MH 160 Intr, College Mat MH 161 Analytic Geom & Calculus ... 5 
*°LY 101 Library Science Calculus cu ZY 101 General Zoology 5 
MS Military ‘Training MS — Military Training 1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education 1 PE, Physical Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 204 Analytical Chem. ....5 CH 205 Analytical Chem, ..5 CH 303 Organic Chemistry 5 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry MH 264 Analytic Geometry PS 202 Physics-Heat, 
K CALCUTIS oor ee  Caloulus 4 Sound & Light 5 
ZY 102 General Zoology ..5 PS 201 Physics Mechanics .5 ZY 301 Compar, Anatomy ..5 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military ‘Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education PE Physical Education . 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 304 Organic Chemistry 5 CH 305 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 409 Physical Chemistry 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry 5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 EH 390 Ady. Composition .5 
PS 203. Physics-Elec. ZX 494 Anioal Physiology 5 VM 200 Gen, Microbiology § 
& Magnetism 5 Elective secon 5) Elective 3 
Elective - 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 418 Biochemistry 5 GH 419 Biochemistry .. 5 CH 420 Biochemistry...) 
FL 151 Elem, German 5 FL 152 Elem. German 5 FL 251 Interm, German ......5 
Electives a) Electives 8 Electives 8 


Total—211 quarter hours 


Note: Advanced military training may he substituted for the three hoor humanistic elective: 
in the junior and senior years, 

* Students not qualified to take MH 160 are reqnired to take MH 121-122. Only five (5) 
of these hours will be acceptable towards graduation in lieu of MH 160. 

°* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year, 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 





HY 107 United States History ..... 5 SP 231 Public Speaking ........ 5 
PO 206 United States Government . 5 EH 253 Literature in English 5 
PO 210 State Government... 5 
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Department of Chemical Engineering 


The rapid growth of the chemical and metallurgical industries, parti- 
cularly in the South, provides exceptional opportunities for students taking 
chemical engineering. 

The work of the chemical engineer relates to the construction and opera- 
tion of plants for the production of numerous chemical and industrial products 
such as coke, cement, petroleum products, paper, synthetic rubber, synthetic 
fibers, ceramic products and glass. 


The program leading to the bachelor’s degree in chemical engineerin; 
consists almost entirely of broad scientific and engineering principles whic 
have numerous applications in the chemical and related industries, Students 
who complete the requirements of the master's degree are qualified for better 
positions and often make more rapid progress than those with only the bach- 
elor’s degree. 

The broad university training provided, when supplemented by profes- 
sional experience, enables graduates to qualify for positions as engineers in 
production, research and cavegnads sales engineering, plant design, and 
management. Chemical engineers recently are being employed in increasing 
numbers in nuclear engineering. 

‘The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular 
and the co-operative plan. See the Co-operative Education program on 
page 37, 


Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CN) 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 






































CN 200 Digital Computers 
Military ‘Training ... 








N 201 Chem, Engin. 
Fundamentals (II) . 
Military ‘Training 





MS 





CH 112 General Chemistry .5 CH 113 General Chemistry ..5 
EH 101 English Comp, EH 102 English Comp. MH 262 Anal. Geom. é& Cal. 5 
MH 160 Inte, College Math. 5 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 HY 204 History of the 
SLY 101 Uso of the Library 1 CN 101 Chem. Engin. Modem World 
MS Military Traini 1 Fundamentals (I) MS Military ‘Trainin, 
PE Physical Eduoution 1 MS Military ‘Training PE Physical Education 
PE Physical Education Humanistic Electives 
SECOND YEAR 
CH 206 Quant, Annlysis 3 MH264 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 CH 303 Organic Chemistry ..5 
CH 2061, Quant. Analysis PS 202 Physics-Heat, MIL361 Differential Equa- 
Laboratory .. 2 Sound & Light .2...5 5 
MI{263 Anal, Geom, & Cal. 5 ME 205 Applied Mechanics 4 
PS, 901 Physics Mechanics ~.5 - 5 
1 1 
1 


MS. 
rE Physical Education . 


CN G01 Process Calcula- 

tions. (0 ‘ 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry 
CH 304 Organic Chemistry 
MH 362 Engin. Math, 


or 

MH 367 Math, Statistics 
or 

‘MH 460 Numerical Analysis 


ME 202 Materials of 
Engineering 














bow & wae 








tions 
ry 
Physical Educatio 





PE Physical Education ... 





THIRD YEAR 


CN 324 Fluid Mechanics 4 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 
ME 306 Strength of 


CN 926. Heat ‘Transfer 

CN 326L Heat Transfer Lab, 2 

SP 305 Public Speaking 
Mat = CN 430 Computer Principles 2 

EE 304 Electric Circuits ....4 CN 490 Applied Thermo- 

EH 304 Technical Writing 3 dynamics .. a 

Humanistic Electives 
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FOURTH YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

CN 401 Chemical Engi- CN 491 Kinetics .. 4 CN 484 Chemical Engineer 

i ics. 2 CN 424 Mass Transfer 3 ing Plant Design 4 
CN 423 Unit Operations CN 4241 Mass Transfer PS 305 Introduction to 

Lab... 2 Modern Physics .5 
CN 437 Process Engineering 4 Humanistic Electives 5 
Technical Electives 5 ‘Technical Electives 5 


‘Total—227 quarter hours 


® LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year, 
Six hours of electives, mathematics, or Advanced ROTC, may be substituted for SP 305 (3 
hours) and ME 202 Materials of Engineering (3 hours), 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES IN HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL STUDIES 











Southern Literature —. 


EH PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 
HY 208 World History 

H 

HY 


PA 420 Modern Philosophy 
PG 311 The Behavior of M: 





1Y 322 United States in 
460 Great Leaders 


inh bbie 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES (CN) 


CN 322 Chemical Process Industries 4 CN 440 Nuclear Engineering —.— 3 
CN 431 Computer Application ... 2 








Department of Laboratory Technology 


Laboratory Technology Curriculum 

This course is designed for men and women who wish to prepare ther 
selves for clinical and other laboratory positions, such as public health, bac- 
teriology, etc. With certain minor revisions, it can be used also to prepare 
for the study of medicine or dentistry, 

The curriculum is planned for regular students to schedule courses during 
the Fall, Winter and Spring warters only. Transfers or freshmen may enter 
the course at any quarter and use the Summer quarter to fit themselves to 
the regular program. All who complete the curriculum satisfactorily sre 
eligible to receive the degree Bachelor of Science in Laboratory Technology. 

The majority of the graduates enter the field of clinical medicine as medi- 
cal technologists. They should plan to attain status as Registered Medical 
Technologists which is accom lished by interning for one year in an approved 
hospital and then passing the National Registry of Medical Technologists’ 
written examination. If then desired, the additional Bachelor of Science 
degree in Medical Technology will be granted. The four-year academic cur- 
riculum is recommended. 


Medical Technology Curriculum 


An alternate plan is available for those who plan to become medical tech- 
nologists and who do not obtain the Bachelor of Science de; in Laboratory 
Technology. This plan leads to the Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology. To qualify, the student must take the first nine quarters of the 
curriculum, intern for one year in a hospital approved by the American Society 
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of Clinical Pathologists and by the Dean of the School of Chemistry, and pass 
the course work in the hospital and the National Registry examination, Further 
requirements are: 

(1) The student must complete the first three years of the Laboratory 
Technology curriculum before interning in an approved hospital in order that 
the internship can be considered as fulfilling the senior year's residence re- 
quirements in lieu of the fourth year on campus. 

(2) Auburn University students transferring into Medical Technology must 
have completed in the Laboratory Technology curriculum one academic year 
(54 quarter hours) preceding the year of internship, 

(8) Students transferring from other institutions into Medical Technology 
must complete the second and third years of the Laboratory Technology cur- 
tieulum on campus before interning. 


Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


TIRST QUARTER 


CH 103 General Chemistry 4 

CH 1031. Gen, Chem, Lab, 1 

MH 121 tntr. College Math. 5 

ZX 101 General Zoology 

PE 111 Hygiene 1 
Physical Education 1 

“LY 101 Library Science 1 






SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry 
CH 104L Gen. Chom, Lab. 
EH 101 English Comp. 
ZY 102 General Zoology 
PE 112 
PE 
LY 101 


Hygiene .. 
Physical Education 
Orientation .. 





4 
1 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
GU 105 General Chemistry ..3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lub, ..2 
EH 102 English Comp, ......5 
MH 122 Intr. College Math. 5 
PE 113 Hygiene 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 














SOPHOMORE YEAR 










































CH 206 Quant. Acalysis .. CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry 5 
CH 2061, Quant. Analys, PS 206 Fhysics-Eleo., YM.200 General Micro- 

Laboratory osssseeeed Sound & Light ......5 biology ~ Bs 
EH 141 Med. Vocabulary ..5 VM 220 Human Anatomy VM 221 Human 
PS 205. PhysictMechanics & Physiology 5 & Physiology 5 

und Heat .. 5 PE Physical Education 1 HY 205 Current Events ......1 
HY 205 Current Events 1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 

JUNIOR YEAR 

CH 418 Biochemistry .. CH 419 Biochomistry ... 5 CH 420 Biochemistry sec... 
LT 301 Hematology. LT 305 Serology... 5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
VM 204 Pathogenic Mic ZX 303 Medical LT 401 Ady, Hematology ....5 

biology 5 Elective —__ Ey 

Klective 3 

SENIOR YEAR 

EH 345 Business & Pro- SP 231 Essentials of LT 405 Adv, Serology 5 

foxsional Writing —5 Public Speaking ......5 LT 422 Hospital Lab. 
LY 421 Dingnostio PY 300 Public Health ..5 ewes 

Apparatus .. Group Elective .....5 5 
2¥ 508 Micrology - Elective .. a 
LT 402 Seminar 

Total—211 quarter hours 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 

BY 101 General Botany 5 FL 151 Elementary German 3 
BY 102 General Botany -......... 5 FL 152 Elementary German 5 
EG 102 Principles of Geography® 5 PG 211 General Psychology 5 
EC 211 Introductory Accounting 5 SA 111 Business Typewriting 5 
EC 212 Introductory Accounting 5 SY 201 Introductory Sociology 5 
FL 121 Elementary French = 5 SY 301 Sociology of the Family 5 
FL, 122 Elementary French —.. .5 ZY 900 Genetics - 5 





* Not open to juniors or seniors. 


School of Education 


Truman M. Prerce, Dean 
Rosext L, Saunpens, Assistant Dean 


(HE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Council 

for Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers and school service personnel with the doctor's degree 
as the highest degree approved, 

Professional preparation ropa are provided for service in the fields of 
curriculum and teaching; administration, supervision, and guidance; and psy- 
chology. Since school service is a profession with various areas of activity, the 
School of Education provides training in specialized curricula on both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Undergraduate programs lead to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Science in Education and the Bachelor of Arts in Psy- 
chology. Programs administered by the Graduate School lead to the degrees 
of Master of Education, the Master of Science, Specialist in Education, and 
Doctor of Education. 


Program and Degrees 

The Department of Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Education 
prepares teachers in vocational agriculture, industrial arts, and in technical ed- 
ucation related to post secondary school programs and lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education. Curricula include study in the liberal arts, 
specialization in the fields of agriculture, industrial arts, or other appropriate 
subject matter, psychology, educational theory and practice, and laboratory 
experiences. All curricula require a common core in professional and vocational 
education. 


The Department of Elementary Education prepares teachers for elementary 
schools, This curriculum Yeats io tbe degree Ge Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion and includes study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and 
practice, laboratory experiences, and provision for concentration of study in 
one or more subject-matter fields. 


The Department of Foundations of Education provides a service function 
within the School of Education. Undergraduate and graduate courses which 
relate to the total educational enterprise and which are ordinarily included in 
the program of study of all students in teacher education are offered through 
this department. Courses in philosophy, sociology and history of education, 
and research and experimentation are offered. 


The Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation prepares 
teachers of health and physical education. This curriculum leads to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Education and includes study in the liberal 
arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and 
specialization in health and physical education, 


The Department of Psychology has a liberal arts program which leads to 
the degree Bachelor of Arts. This curriculum prepares students for further 
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study in psychology at the graduate level and serves also as a liberal under- 
acute education or as pre-professional preparation for medicine and the 
ministry. 

The Department of Secondary Education prepares secon school teach- 
ers. This arieasiec) leads to the degree Bachelor of en aan and 
ineludes study in the liberal arts, specialization in one or more teaching fields, 
psychology, educational theory and practice, and laboratory experiences, Fields 
of specialization include Art, Business Education, Dramatic Arts, English, 
Foreign Languages, Mathematics, Music, Science, School Library Science, 
Social Science, Speech, and Vocational Home Economics. 


Graduate 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in admin- 
istration, supervision, and guidance; vocational, technical and practical arts 
education; elementary education; health and physical education; secondary 
education; and psychology, A graduate program is also available in school 
library service. 

Fifth-year programs of study in these areas lead to the degrees Master 
of Science and Master of Education. 

Sixth-year programs in curriculum and teaching, and in administration, 
supervision, and guidance lead to the degree of Specialist in Education. 

A doctoral program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education is 
offered in the areas of curriculum and teaching; and in administration, super- 
vision and guidance. See Graduate School Bulletin. 





Related Programs and Services 
Teacher Certification Seryices 


Programs in the School of Education are aes by the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education and the Alabatr State Board of 
Education for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, guidance 
personnel, elementary and secondary teachers, and school librarians. Upon 
satisfactory completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommen- 
dation of the Dean of the School of Education a professional certificate will 
be issued by the appropriate State Department of Education, Thirty State De- 
partments of Education now have reciprocal agreements for issuing certificates 
to graduates of institutions accredited by NCATE. 

Students in other areas of the University may take courses in education 
and psychology for acquiring knowledge and understanding of human growth 
and development, the history and iparpease of education in America, and 
teaching as a profession. They are eligible to take all such courses for which 
they satisfy prerequisites except the internship in student teaching. 

Students who do not take the full program of requirements for a pro- 
fessional certificate may qualify for a non-professional certificate which is 
valid for one year only and cannot be continued or reinstated. 

For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, 
or AA), Non-Professional, Emergency Professional, and Trades and Industries 
Certificates, consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 
1953, No. 7, available in the office of the Dean of the School of Education, 
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Student Personnel Services 
Virada K, Schuessler, Coordinator 


‘The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education assists 
the student in understanding the University and becoming a part of it, in 
identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his professional goals, 
in selecting the proper curriculum in the University, and in securing employ- 
ment upon graduation, 


Recruitment, —Able young people are encouraged to consider teachin 
as a profession. Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers 7 
America in the secondary schools and the Student National Education Asso- 
ciation in colleges and of individuals and groups in the profession are aimed 
at seeking out, informing, and encouraging students, 


Financial Aid. — Opportunities for financial aid are available in part-time 
employment and loans. One type of loan, the Student Loan Program financed 
by the National Defense Education Act, provides low-interest, long-term Joan 
funds that are particularly attractive to School of Education students because 
of special provision for the prospective public school teacher, The NDEA pro- 
vides that if a student goes into teaching in a public elementary or Seccnsaxs 
school, Me to 50 per cent of the principal (plus interest) of the loan may be 
cancelled. 

Information and applications for NDEA loans, other financial aid, and em- 
ployment may be obtained from the Office of Student Financial Aid, 


Orientation. — The Orientation Program provides University personnel with 
an understanding of the student’s background, individuality, and needs. It 
assists the student in obtaining information about the University and its pro- 
grams, in learning more about himself, and in selecting professional goals that 
are compatible with his abilities. All freshmen participate from one to three 
quarters in an orientation program, 


Counseling. — Each Education student is assigned to a faculty adviser who 
assists the student whenever possible, Other sources of assistance include per- 
sonnel in the Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in the Student 
Counseling Service, the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean of Student 
Affairs, the Registrar, dormitory head residents and counselors, and ministers 
of local churches. 


Selection and Retention. —The selection and retention program is con- 
tinuous, It inducts and retains students who show promise of success in teach: 
ing. 

Students admitted as freshmen, who plan to prepare to teach, should enroll 
in the two-year pre-professional program in Education. The program consists 
of 90 quarter hours of appropriate general education and other courses se- 
lected in relation to the student's professional objective. During the pre-pro- 
fessional program students are assisted through orientation, counseling, and 

Jar courses to examine their strengths and limitations. They evaluate these 
in relation to the factors affecting academic and professional success. 
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Admission to a Teacher Education Curriculum, — Student must submit a 
written application to the Committee on Selection and Admission to Teacher 
Education. Students may make application no earlier than the quarter in which 
they will complete 75 quarter hours and should make application before they 
have earned a total of 100 quarter hours. Criteria of selection: evidence of 
adequate scholastic ability, grade point average of 1.0 (C) on all work at- 
tempted, evidence of proficiency in pope commitment to teaching, and 
evidence of emotional stability and lack of undesirable personal characteristics, 

Transfer students must apply for admission to teacher education as out- 
lined above and must meet the criteria as outlined. All transfer students must 
satisfactorily complete at least one quarter (minimum of 15 quarter hours) in 
the School of Education prior to making application for admission to teacher 
education. 

At the end of the junior year students who have been admitted to teacher 
education must apply for admission to student teaching. Those applicants 
who meet the criteria will be admitted to student teaching, 

Persons with degrees other than in education may make application for 
study in a curriculum leading to professional certification. Pro; of study 
are available for earning the Class B and A Certificates and the master's de- 
gee. Often, work experiences in the teaching profession and other professional 

Ids permit alternative plans for fulfilling requirements in a particular 
progr of study, Academic background and work experience are evaluated 
for purpose of developing the most effective program possible for each student. 

Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for 
admission to teacher education are available from the Student Personnel 
Office, 203 Thach Hall. 


Placement and Follow-Up.—The Teacher Placement Service provides, 
free of charge, assistance to prospective teachers in locating desirable posi- 
tions and assistance to employers in identifying candidates. Persons interested 
in placement should contact the Student Personnel Office, 203 Thach Hall. 
Falivaetip studies of successes, failures, and problems of graduates are made. 
Further information may be obtained from the Coordinator of Student Per- 
sonnel Services, 203 Thach Hall. 


Field Services 


Wayne Teague, Coordinator 


Field Services constitute that phase of the work of the School of Education 
which is designed to make the programs and services of the School available 
to indivduals and groups off campus, Field Services enable the School to com- 
bine its three major functions; instruction, research, and extension; and make 
them available to off-campus groups for continuous improvement of public 
education in the State and region, Major categories of services are available. 
These follow: 


Off-Campus Instruction. — This instruction is available through the Field 
Laboratory Program, enabling teachers in service to complete a total of 16 
warter hours of residence credit toward a graduate degree, The program uses 
the local school setting as a laboratory in which graduate courses are provided 
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as a framework for solving instructional problems related to various areas of 
study. The program may used as a supplement to existing in-service pro- 
grams or as a basis for developing such programs. 

Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups in- 
terested in specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may 
consist of a series of lectures or workshops and are available to groups of 
professional and non-professional personnel interested in short courses in some 
specific aspect of their work. 


Educational Television. — Resources and materials of the School of Educa- 
tion are presented to Alabama citizens through the facilities of the Alabama 
Educational Television Network. Telecasts direct and enrich teaching pro- 
grams for elementary and secondary school students, and assist teachers in their 
professional career development programs, 

Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn Univer- 
iy de ceatainns) Ot paaA EL Se is Bulletin. A schedule of courses and spe- 

ific course study guides may be obtained by writing the Director, Educational 
Television, Auburn University. 


Lecture and Consultative Service. —The staff of the School of Education 
is composed of who are skilled in general and specific areas of edu- 
cation. The Office of Field Services coordinates the services of these faculty 
members for lecture and consultative services. These services may be used 
with in-service education, school and community projects, teacher workshops 
and institutes, and community clubs and organizations. 


School Surveys.—School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys 
or surveys in bsp areas of education such as school plant utilization and 
construction, | finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and 
teaching programs, may secure services of this type from the School of Edu- 
cation. Surveys may conducted as separate projects or in conjunction 
with the Field Laboratory Program described above. 


Research Services. — School systems may wish to conduct research in such 
areas as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory patterns 
and organization, school and community projects, the development and eval- 
uation of testing programs, and the use of instructional materials and facilities, 
The assistance of the staff of the School of Education is available for these 
activities, either as bites endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional 
and survey services ibed above. 


Correspondence Study, — Correspondence study ides undergraduate 
instruction for persons unable to attend college on Sp basis. TCcoerabe 
parallel to those given on campus are available in English, education, econo- 
mics, health, physical education and recreation, history, mathematics, psychol- 
ony. and sociology, Other courses may be added as the demand warrants. 

ll the courses carry college credit. For information concerning the Corre- 
spondence Study Program of Auburn University, see page 21 of this Catalog. 
For regulations governing the use of correspondence in programs of study at 
Auburn, see page 55. 
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Leaming Resources Center 


Boe Dawe, eer 
ra jzllassy, instructor 
Sharon Hill, Artist 


The Leaming Resources Center of the School of Education contains an 
extensive collection of materials for teaching and learning. These resources 
complement the materials in the University Library. Varied in nature, they 
ane from selected printed publications to graphic productions. Included are 
such materials of instruction as transparencies for projection, record players, 
tape recorders, overhead projection equipment and supplies, television receiv- 
ing sets, and printed references, 

The Leaming Resources Center is a service center created primarily to im- 
prove instruction through effective use of appropriate materials. Personnel 
assists faculty and students in producing, selecting, and using these learning 
resources. 


Eduration Interpretation Service.—A phase of the Learning Resources 
Center is the Education Interpretation Service. Devoted to better communica- 
tion through the printed page, it aids public agencies and schools in improvin, 
their publications, pablicty, and educational materials. It also provides read- 
ability analyses of textbooks, editorial services, and publication facilities. 


In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


Thurston L. Faulkner, State Supervisor 
Ben P. Dilworth, Howard W. Green, Homer N. Lewis, Byron F. Rawls, 
and Assistant Supervisors 


Lewis L. Sellers, 
In cooperation with the State Dey it of Education, the School of 
Education maintains an in-service tea education and supervi: division. 
This service extends to 345 departments of vocational apcalinetn sooo died 


high schools of the State and to more than 25 teachers of veterans. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
Frank W. Jenkins and J. Hoyt Roberts, District Supervisors 


The State Department of Education in cooperation with Aubum University 
maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational guidance, 
counseling, training and placement services to handicapped citizens, The Re- 
habilitation Service also makes available to handicapped citizens such serv- 
ices as: ical and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treatment 
and artificial appliances, when these services are essential to training and/or 
employment aa the individual is not financially able to secure them. 


Undergraduate Curricula For The Preparation Of Teachers 


These materials set forth requirements and guides for the development of 
popes for students usanlis a teacher eee elon) Veacinrents 
for the pre-profession: the program of profession lucation, ani 
the fields of teaching Eialization are stated. Listed also are total credit re- 
quirements, recommended courses, and provisions for electives in the different 


Preparation programs. 
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Students who intend to teach should register in the School of Education 
when they enroll at Auburn. However, students from other divisions of the 
University and from other colleges who decide to teach may transfer to the 
School of Education at a later time. Graduates from two-year curricula of 
approved colleges normally enter the junior year. 

Early registration in the School of Education clarifies the student's plans 
and strengthens his preparation for teaching. He should plan his program in 
conference with his adviser by the beginning of his sophomore year, 


I. PRE-PROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


The pre-professional program as outlined here partially fulfills the liberal 
arts requirement for students preparing to enter a teacher preparation program 
leading to professional certification as a teacher in elementary and/or secon- 
dary schools. A major portion of the (ae Leap requirement will be 
completed prior to admission to the teacher education program. 


EH 101-2 English Composition ... 
*EH 253-54 Literature in English 








MS Miliary Training (Men) 
Physical Education (Men) 

PE Physical Education (Women) .. 

AT 342 Elem, School Art (Elementary 
majors only)... 

PG 213 Growth und Development of 
School Aye Children .... 





PG 214 Educational Psychology 
SP 431 Prins. of Speech Corres 





(Elementary majors only) 





Social Science 
Elementary Majors—Study in 
three or more fields selected 
from history, economics, 
political science, sociology 


aud geography wo 





Secondary Majore—Study in 
two or more fields selected 
from history, economics, 

political science, social 








MH 181 Fundamental Mathematics 1 or apd Stgenchy, #0 
savy ora fzeroved, zomthematicn elective. rns 

ints, to Music. (Element 

majors only) —. ~ Physical. 0 





bo bh lb aa &W See 





102-3-4 Orientation... iological ... 


* Majors in health, physical education and recreation will tike one course in speech instead of 
EH 254. Majors in ‘agricultural education will take one course in speech and one course in 
journalism instead of EH 253-54. 


Il. PROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


This phase of the teacher preparation program develops competence in 
the content of professional education, It adds depth of understanding and 
gives social meanings to the knowledge one possesses. It is concerned with 
the individual, the nature of society and the functions of education in society. 
Through the study of professional literature, observations, and actual experi- 
ence in teaching, the student acquires knowledge regarding the history and 
philosophy of education, the administration and organization of schools, cur- 
riculum lopment, teaching and learning processes, learning resources, and 
the evaluation of teaching effectiveness, 


A. Foundations of Education 


This field of teacher preparation provides background information essential 
to effective participation in the teaching profession, Formal classwork in- 
cludes an analysis of historical, philosophical, and sociological considerations 
upon which the educational enterprise is based, Pertinent concepts, principles, 
and understandings are applied to the operation of public school systems for 
evaluating the professional tasks associated with the education program, 

Laboratory requirements are met, in by making planned observations 
in public schools near the campus and Pyaniied avolveent in the work of 
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an elementary or secondary school through the Pre-Teaching Field Experience. 
This experience, a prerequisite for student teaching, requires at Jeast two weeks, 
involves the student in planning and evaluating learning experiences, counsel- 
ing, participation in pre-school conferences and faculty study, school and com- 
munity meetings, and actual teaching. 

All students in the teacher preparation program will complete FED 200 
Foundations of Education, 4 hours; FED 300 Principles and Practices in Edu- 
cation, 4; and FED 490 Evaluation in Education, 3, 


B. Student Teaching 10 or 15 Quarter Hours 


The Student Teaching Program provides students with a student teachin, 
daisrraip in an off-campus school situation, Experiences include alee 
and professional contacts with the different of community life and 
making application of concepts, skills, and knowledge of classroom situations. 

The program is organized on a quarter basis in which the regular student 
enrolls for 15 credit int and devotes full time during the quarter to the 
experience. The program is divided into three phan: orientation, off-campus 
experience and evaluation. The student should have completed a large p part 
of the work in both the major and minor areas of specialization prior to taking 
Student Teaching. 

The Student Teaching Program for students with a major or minor in art; 
dramatic arts; health, physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; 
speech and/or pest education, including speech correction and mental re- 
tardation, requires experience in both elementary and secondary schools. 

Students in either secondary or elementary education who complete a 
minor in school library science are required to devote a part of their student 
teaching to appropriate experiences in the school library. 

Students who have had teaching experience or other related e mces 
may be permitted to satisfy the student teaching requirement through special 
student teaching pro; which are offered in lieu of the regular Student 
Teaching Program. Such cases will be considered on an individual basis in 
terms of the student's previous experiences, 


EED 425 Student Teaching in Elementary School 

TED 425 Student Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools 

PE 425 Student Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 

SED 425 Student Teaching in Secondary School 

VED 425 Student Teaching 
(T) Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
(U) Agricultural Education 


C. Teaching and Program 


Study in this part of the teacher pz tion program provides the student 
with knowledge, understanding, and skills associated with his field of teaching 
Specialization. Specifically, these competencies are developed in relation to 
curriculum development, methodology, teaching and learning resources, and 
evaluation of teactine effectiveness. Each student in the teacher preparation 
program will complete the courses listed under the area of the school program 
in which he is preparing to teach. 
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1. Elementary Education 


EED 929 Creative and Recreational Expression 








EED 371 Pandanentale of Reading 





2. Secondary Education 
*SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
‘eaching in Elementary and 


IED 414 Ti 





SSED 410 Piosrase fa Secondary School, or 
IED 423 te neg Biewaitary and 


Ota 1: tela a 





SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
SED 410 oy ia Sreetey School 


TED, PE, or VED D i Teaching in in Elementary 

IED, PE, or VED 425 Progam in Flemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools 
(Minor Field) 








© Teaching and Program courses SED 407 and SED 413, are required in major for studente 


1a Janae eopmoeien education. 


3. Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education 
a, Agricultural Education 


VED 446 Teaching Agricolture 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of-School Groups 
VED 456 Teaching Aids in Agricultural Educa 







bar 


b, Industrial Arts Education 


VED 346 Voe. and Pract. Arts Education ...3 
VED 414 Program and Teaching 
VED 423 Program in Basic Vocational 
Edneation 
(Major Field) .... 
VED 485 Audio-Visual Materials 





SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
SED 410 Program in Secondary School 
(Minor Field) A. 


or 
TED or PE, 414 Teaching in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, and 
IED or PE 423 Programs in Elementary 
‘and Secondary Schools 
(Minor Field) .. 








4, Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


PE 414 Teaching in Elementary and 
Secondary S« and 


PE 423 Program in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 
(Major Field)... 








SED 405 Teaching » Beciodsy | Seboal or 


SED 410 eat 
(Minor eid) 


IED or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, and 
TED or VED 423 Program in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 
(Minor Field) -.. 








Til. REQUIREMENTS FOR MAJOR AND MINOR FIELDS 
OF SPECIALIZATION 


Study in a major and/or minor field of specialization he! ips sustiens de- 


velop the academic competencies needed for entering the tea 


g profession 


with qualifications for teaching in one or more areas of the school program, 


A student preparing to teach onl: 
to complete a major and a minor field 


at the secondary school level is required 

id of specialization. 
A student enrolled in either elementary or secondary 

pare to teach in selected fields on a twelve- 


education may 
grade basis, These fields of special- 


ization are art; dramatic arts; health, physical education and recreation; in- 


dustrial arts; music; 
tion and mental retar 


and/or 


education, including speech correc- 


tion; and school library science. Students in secondary 
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education with a major and/or minor selected from these fields will qualify 
also for teaching in the elementary school in the major and/or minor field 
selected. Students with a major in elementary education, through the con- 
centration of electives, may qualify for teaching in the secondary school in 
one of these fields by completing the elementary education curriculum and a 
subjectanatter concentration of 27 to 30 hours in the field selected. 


Secondary and elementary education students interested in qualifying to 
teach in one area of the amis school program, should study vith nis the 
respective fields for specialization with a view of selecting the most appropriate 
teaching field or fields. 

Requirements listed below represent minimum hours for a major and a 
minor in the respective fields of specialization. The number of hours listed for 
each field of specialization is exclusive of courses completed in pre-professional 
and professional education, The requirements also exclude the use of any 
course as partial fulfillment for both the major and the minor field of study. 


Subject Minor Major 
Agricultural Education 
i eee tere 
Basic Vocational Education 
Basic Agriculture ....... 
Basic tuilding Construction 
Basic Pictributive Business 
Basic Metals Technology 
Basic Power Mechanics 
Business Education 
General Business: 
fice Administrat 
Distributive Education 
Dramatic Arts — 
English... 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Industrial Arts Education 






















Mathematics .... 
Modem Langnages 
Music .. 
Composite Major-Minor 






















Instrumental and Choral... 
Choral and Elementary School 
School Library Service .. 
Science 
General Science .. 
Biological Science 
sical Science 
Social Science 
General Social Science 
Composite Major-Minor 
Economies 
Somnath, 
jociology 
History 
Speech and/or Special Education, 
including Speech Correction and 
Mental Retardation —...... a 
‘Trade and Industrial Education 
Vocational Home Economics 


Students pursuing a aration pro} for teaching in the secondary 
school only or for teenie specific elds in both elementary and secondary 
school programs will complete the subject-matter requirements as listed under 
the field or fields in which the student is preparing to teach. 






















106 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Major: 76 Hours 

VED 246 Instructional Drawing a 
VED 404 Pract. in General Metals 5 
VED 406 = 
VED 407 

HF 201 5 
HF 221 5 
AN 204 5 
AN 303 5 
AH 303 5 
PY 313 3 
AS 401 Farm Management or 
AY : 5 
AN 5 
AS =e 
AY se 
AS 410 Agricultural Business Management —3 


ART 


Minor: 35 or 40 Hours 
105 Drawing 1 
106 Drawing 11 
AT 181 Design Fundamentals 
AT 188 Design Fundementaly) 15 
AT 222 Painting I 
AT 338 Art History 
‘AT 542 Elementary School Art 
aT Approved Elective 


Major: 45 or 60 Hours 
Minor Requirements .. 

AT 322 Painting 11 
At Approved Elective 
AT Approved: Electives 


AT 
AT 








baa 













BASIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


A. Basic Vocational Education 


Minor: 28 Hours 
HF 221 Landscape Gardening 
HF 224 Plant Propagation 

AN 204 Animal Nutrition 
AS 401 Farm Management 
AS 410 Agriculture Business Management " 
AY 307 General Soils... : 


Major: 43 Hours 
Minor Requirements... 
AH 303 Livestock. Production 
AY 201 Grain Crops. ..... 
AY 401 Forage Crops - 





bay 
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B. Besic Building Construction 
Minor: 28 Hours 
BT 104 Introduction to Buildings 
BT 105 Drawing and Projections 
BT_106 Materials and Construction 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metal 
VED 405 The School Shop 
VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction 
and Maintenance .. 


Major: 43 Hours 

Minor Requirements 

BI 220 Mechanics of Structure 
BT 421 Construction Problems 1 
VED 407 Practicum in Electricity — 
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C. Basic Distributive Business 


Minor: 26 Hours 
EC 101 Introduction to Business .... 
EG 331 Principles of Marketing — 
EG 333 Salesmanship 
EG 433 Retail Store Management -. 
HE 306 Personal Appearance and 
Social Interaction 
VED 462 Directed Work Experience 
Mejor: 44 Hours 
Minor Requirements —.. 
EC 211 Introductory to Accounting 
EG 341 Business Law 
EC 432 Advertising 
EC 438 Retail Merchandising 


D. Bosic Metal Technology 


Minor: 29 Hours 

102 Engineering Drawing I 

105 Engineering Drawing 1 .. 

102 Welding Science and Application 

103 Machine Tool Laboratory 

104 Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication 

105 Foundry Technology 

302 Manufacturing Processes Machining 

IL, 308 Gages and Measurements .. 

IL 406 Problems in Machining 

VED 404 Practicum in General Metals 

VED 405 The School Shop .. 

Mojor: 43 Hours 

Minor Requirements... a 

EG 204 Kenematies of Machines = 

TL SOL Manufacturing Processes-Casting 

TL 303 Manufacturing Processes-Shaping, 
Forming, and Fabricating ....... 

IL, 405 Problems in Welding Engineering 


E. Basic Power Mechanics 


Minor: 29 Hours 

EG 102 Engineering Drawing T 
EG 105sEnginecring Drawing 11 
EG 204 Kenematics of Machines 
IL 103 Machine Tool Laboratory 
TL_308 Gages and Measurements .. 
VED 400 Introduction to Power Mechutic 
VED 401 Practicum in Small Guetta, 
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Minor Requirements 29 
EC 101 introduction to Business ro 
TL, 406 Problems in Machining 5 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals ....5 


“BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A, General Business 


Minor: 35 Hours 
EC 211-212 Introductory Accounting .......10 
EC 200 General Economics z 

EC 300 Business Management 
EC 34) Business Law 
SA 111 Business Typewriting or equ 
SA 400 Office Machines 


“Non-business education majors miny tke 
minor A or B, Business education majors 
wa complete program requirements in A 
or B. 
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Major: 66 Hours 








Minor Requirements. .... 
EC 311-312 Intermediate Accounting — 
EC 331 Principles of Marketing 
EC 404 Gifice Management .. 
EH 345 Gusiness and Profess 
tronic Data Processing 





B. Office Administration 
Minor: 35 Hours 








Major: 66 Hours 


Minor Requirements 
EC 300 Business Management 
EC 341 Business Law — 
IE 3)4 Electronic Dats Procening 
Machine 
SA 305 Filing 
SA 204 Serretarial Science and/or 
SA 403 Scoretarial Procedures and 
SA 404 Advance Office Procedures 
Anproved Elective 




















as 


GISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Major: 63 Hours 


EC 202 Prin. and Prob. of Economics... 
EC 331 Principles of Marketing 
EC 993 Salesmanship 
EC 432 Advertising 

EC 434 Hetail) Store 
EC 434 Purchasing —. 
EC 43 Marketing Research 
TT 221 Fabric Production and Design 
EC 435 Marketing Practices .. 
EC 438 Retail Marketing ~.. 
EC 437 Sales Management 
EC 445 Industrial Relations 
VED 462 Directed Work Experience — 
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DRAMA 


Minor: 32 Hours 


DR 104 Dramatic Production 
DR 105 Dramatic Production 
DK 106 Dramatic Production _ 
DR 204 Dramatie Production 
DR 205 Dramatic Production 
DR 206 Dramatic Production 
DR 304 Dramatic Production 
DR 107 Theatre Literature — 
DR 105 ‘Theatre Literature 
DR 109 ‘Theatre Literature 
DR 201 Theatre Literature 
DR 202 Theatre Literature 
DR 205 Theatre Literature 
DR 301 ‘Theatre Literature 
Moler: $7 Hours 

Minor Requirements 

DR 305 Dramatic Production 
DR 306 Dramatic Production .. 
DR 404 Dramatic Production 
‘DR 405 Dramatic Production 
















DR 406 Dramatic Production .. 
DR 302 Theatre Literature 
DR 303 Theatre Literature . 
DR 401 Theatre Literature .. 
DR 402 Theatre Literature — 
DR 403 Theatre Literature _. 





ENGLISH 
‘Minor: 20 Hours 


EH 390 Advanced Composition .. 

EH 401 Advanced Grammar or 

EH 441 Intioduction to the Study of 
Language 


English Courses .. 
Mojor: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements 
EH 957 or 358 Survey of American 
Literature 
EH 451 of 452 Shakespeare — 
Approved Electives 300-400 
English Courses... 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


Minor: 40 Hours 


‘Theory & Techniques 
(Choice of 3 courses) 
PE 106, 133, 167, 190, 191, 221, 278 . 
PE 201 Introduction to H. & PE .... 
PE 212 Elementary School Activities - 
ae 214 Kinesiology... : 
PE 316 Tests and Measurements 
PE 317 School Health & Health 
PE 318 Principles of Recreation .. 
PE 401 Administration 
PE 202, 206, 303, 304 (Men) 
PE 311, 312, 313, 314 (Women) ... 
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© Pr—VM 220 and 221, Physics 204, 
Mejor: $5 Hours 






selected from A, B, or C .. 
A. Health Education 


HE 372 Nutrition & Health 
PE 409 Advanced Hygiene 
PE 429 Prob, of Health Education and 
Observation of School Children 
PY 300 Public Health 
YM 311 General Bacteriology 
8B. Physical Educetion 
Theory & Techniques 
(Choice of 2 courses) 
PE 106, 133, 167, 190, 191, 221, 278 ... 
PE 404 Athletic Injuries, First Aid 
and Safety .. 
**PE_405 Physiology of Muscular Activity 
PE 416 Adapted Phys. Educ. 
PE 202, 206, 303, 304 (Men) 
PE 311, 312, 313, 314 (Women) 
©. Recreation 
PE 301 Recreational Leadership 
PE 319 Outdoor Recreation 
HE 345 Creative Crafts. 
SY 405 Urban Sociology ... 


Required in Option B, 




























INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Minor: 37 Hours 
102 Engineering Drawing 
104 Descriptive Geometry 
101 Woodworking 
102 Welding Science and Application —1 
103 Machine Tool Fabrication... 
104 Sheet Metal Design .. 
105 Foundry Technology 
302 Manufacturing Processes 
307 Generul Metals 
402 Advance Woodworking 












PRRRREREEPES 


416 Material of Industrial Arts —. 





Vip 408 Approved Elective 


Major: 59 Hours 
Minor Requirements —. 37 
EG 105 Engineering Drawing It 
IL 308 Gages and Measurements 
IL 418 Industrial Arts Design 
IL 438 Safety Engineering 
VED 407 Pract. in Electricity 










MATHEMATICS: 


*Minor: 35 Hours 
MH 160 Algebra and Trigonometry 
MH 161 Analytic Geom. & Calculus 
MH 262 Analytic Geom, & Calculus I 
MH2063 Analytic Geom. & Caloulus TI... 
MH 264 Analytic Geom. & Calculus IV 
MH 331 Higher Algebra 
MH 447 Foundations of 
MH 481 College Geometry aun 


Major: 55 Hours 
Minor Requirements 

MH 340 Topology or 
‘MH 420 Introduction to Analysis .. 
MH 367 Mathematical Statistics 
MH 431 Introduction to Modern Algebra 
Approved Elective 
© No credit allowed in MH 181 or 107 in 

‘major or minor. 



















MODERN LANGUAGES 


A. Spanish 
Minor: 30 Hours 
141 Elementary Spanish 
132 Elementary Spanish 
231 Intermediate Spanish . 
232 Intermediate Spanish ~ 
331 Advanced Spanish 
992 Advanced Spanish 
Mojor: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements 
431 History of Spanish Literature 
432 History of Spanish Languages 
8B. Gorman 


Minor: 30 Hours 
151 Elementary German 
152 Elementary German 
251 Intermediate German 
252 Intermediate German 
FL 351 Advanced German .. 
FL 352 Advanced German .. 
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Mojor: 40 Hours 


‘Minor Requirements 
451 History of German Literature 
452 History of German Language 


©. French 
Minor; 30 Hours 


121 Elementary French 
192 Elementary French 
221 Intermediate French 
222 Intermediate French 
321 Advanced French 
FL 322 Advanced French 
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Mojor: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements 
A21 History of French Literature 
422 History of French Language .. 






nas 





music 


Minor: 30 Hours 


‘MU 131, 132, 133 Music Theory 
Applied (one area; if piano, 
organ will be secondary area) —.. 

‘MU 352, 353 Music History I & IT ...... 

MU 361 Conducting I 

SED 494 Organization of Instrumental 













Music .. 
Piano wpplied or class, 
to be assigned by staff committee) ..3 


Major: 60 Hours 


Minor Requirements .. 
Band, Orchestra, Choir or 
Mixed Chorus 
MU 231, 232, 233 Music Theary — 
Applied, Major Area .. 
MU 351 Music History 1 
‘MU 362, 363 Conducting 1 & TI 


Composite Major-Minor: 90 Hours 


Major Requirements 
Completion of A or B ... 


A, Instrumente! and Choral 


‘MU 431, 432 Musical Analysis " 
Electives (Woodwind, brass, string, 
vocal ensemble) ... 

MU 113, 114, 115 Brass Instruments Class 3 

MU 116, 117, 118 Woodwind Instruments 
Class .. 

MU 377 Music Arranging 

MU 409 Marching Band Techniques .. 

‘MU 454 Instrumental Literature —_ 

SED 495 Organization of Choral Music 

MU 110 String Instruments Class .. 

MU 119 Percussion Instruments Clas 


B. Chorel and Elementary Schoo! Music 


MU431, 432 Music Analysis 
Music Electives 
EED 497 Organization of Elementary 
Music 
MU 334 Connterpoint I 
‘MU 434 Composition .... 
Applied Piano 
MU 452 Vocal Literature 
MU 453 Choral Literature 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Minor: 28-30 Hours 


JED 472 looks and Related 
Materials for Children ... 
IED 482 Organization and Administration 
of School Libraries 
IED 454 Class. & Cataloging of School 
Library Materials 
IED 485 Books and Related 
for Young People 
IED 487 Practicum in School 
Library Services 
VED 485 Audio-Visual Materials 
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SCIENCE 
*Minor: 20 Hours 


Approved courses in science «.... 20 
* Students who select science as a. minor 
and who major in another area must com- 
plete CH 103, 1031 and 104, 1041 and 
PS 204 as a part of the minor, 


Major: 40 or 45 Hours 


Minor Requirements ... 
Completion of one area composed of 
courses selected from A, B, or C ... 


A. Gonerel Science 
PS_ 205-206 General Physics 
SED 473 General Science for ‘Teachers .. 
Elective... 
B. Biological Scionce 
ZY 214 Vertebrate Physiology & Anatomy ....5 


Approved Electives in Biological 
Science 300 and 400 courses -..20 


©. Physical Science 

PS 205-6 General Physics 
CH 206 Quantitative Analysis 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .. 
Approved Elective... 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A. General Social Science 


*Minor: 20 Hours 

HY 207-8 World History 

PO 206 U.S. Government 
Approved Electives from 300- 

400 courses in History, Sociology, 

Geography, or Economics .. 


Major: 40 Hours 

Minor Requirements 

HY 404 fecent U.S. History 

HY 452 History of Latin America or 
HY 451 The Far East .. 

Approved Electives 

300-400 courses 


B. Composite Mojor-Minor: 65 Hours 
Major Requirements in 1, 2, 3, or 4 


ior Hequirements, exclusive of major 
arva selected from 1, 2, 3, or 4 ... 














*No other minor is available to non-sociul 
ciemee majors, 
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1. Economics 


Minor: 25 Hours 


EC 201-2 Principles and Problems of 
Economics 

EC 451 Intermediate Economie Theory 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems 
Approved Electives .. — 








bans 





Major: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements 
Fifteen hours selected from 
EC 211 Introductory Accounting 
EC 350 Labor Problems 
EG 357 Economic History of Europe or 
EC 358 Economic History of the United 

tates... in 
EC 360 Money and Banking 
EC 402 American Industries 
EC 445 Industrial Relations .. 
EC 460 Public Finance 











2, Geography 


Minor: 25 Hours 


GY 102 Principles of Geography .... : 
GY 103 Economic Geography .. 3 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World 5 

Approved Electives... 


Major: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements 
Fifteen hours selected from 
GY 303 Geography of the Soviet Union 
GY 304 Geography of South America .. 
GY 305 Geography of North America — 
GY 306 Geography of Europe .. 
GY 307 Geography of Asia —. 
GY 308 Geography of Africa 














2. Sociology 


Minor: 25 Hours 


SY 201 Introduction to Sociology 
SY 203 Cultural Anthropology 
Approved Electives .. 






Hoa 


Major: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements 
SY 202 Social Problems 
SY 304 Minority Groups 
S¥ 308 Juvenile Delinquency .. 







4. History 


Minor: 25 Hours 


HY 207-8 World History .... 
HY 107 United States History ~ 
Approved Electives 


Major: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements .... 
Fifteen hours selected from 
PO 206 American Government 
HY 313 Recent European History 
HY 451 The Far East .. 
HY 452 History of Latin America 












0 
SPEECH AND/OR SPECIAL EDUCATION” 
A. Speech 
Minor: 32 Hours 


SP 229 Voice and Diction 
SP 231 Essentials of Public Speaking - 
SP 241 Survey of the Bases of Speech 

SP_273 Group Discussion 
SED 201 (P) Commmnication Problems 








Minors select! 30 lenis Erber the folowing 





Majors select 8-18°° hours from the 
following approved electives. 
SP 235 Interpretative Reading 
SP 331 Advanced Public Speaking — 
SP 337 Fundamentals of Radio and 

Television Broadcasting 
SP 431 Principles of Speech Correction 
SP 442 Persuasive Speaking 

Approved Elective - 


B. Speech Correction*** 


Minor: 32 Hours 


229 Voice and Diction 
231 Essentials of Public 
301 Phonetics 
921 The Speech 
411 Introduction to Problems in 
Hearing 
SP_431 Principles i 
SED 201 (P) Communication Problems .. 


Major: 40 or 50 Hours** 
Minor Requirements ...... 
Majors select 8-18°* hours from the 
following approved electives 
IED 476 The Exceptional Child 
PE 409 Advanced Hygiene or 
PG 434 Mental Hygiene 
SP 432 Advanced sye Correction i 
Approved Elective = 


C. Mental Retardation 


Minor: 32 Hours 
EED 370 Teaching Basic Skills 
IED 476 The Exceptional Child 
IED 478 Nature of Mental Retardation 
PG 434 Mental Hygiene —_ 





SP 






SP 





9 hours approved electives from following- 


PE 429 Problems of Health Education & 
Health Observation of Schoo! 
Children 

PE 416 Adnptive Physical Education 





SP 431 Principles of Speech Correction ... 


EED 971 Fundamentals of Reading — 
SED 201 (O or P) Exceptional Children 
or Communication Problems - 
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Major: 40 or 50 Hours * 
Minor Requirements —... az 


A. Select two courses from following 


AT 
iL 


IED 472 Books and Related Materinls 
MU 371 Introduction to Music 


HE 


B. Select 10 hours from following. 
EED 371 Fundamentals of Reading 


SP 
SP 


(minimum of 8 hours) 


342 Elementary School Art ..... 
415 Shopwork for Elementary Teachers 


for Children .... 






345 Creative Crafts 





4i1 ‘Tnnodustion to Problems in 





Hearing 
432 Advanced Spe 
or Approved Electives 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


VED 475 Trade and Technical Experience 
VED 476 Trade and Technical Experience 
VED 477 Trade and Technical Experience 
VED 478 Trade and Technical Experiencr 
VED 479 Trade and Technical Experienor 
YET: 500 Sisto” end. Taina Experience 
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Molor: 45 Hours 
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VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Major: 63 Hours 
107 (3)-407 (5) Child Development 
Basic Foods and Nutrition ... 
Fundamentals of Clothing 
Meal Management 
Clothing for the F; 
The House I or 
Interior Home Problems 
Home Equipment or 
Home Furnishings — 
Home Management 0... 
Home Management Resislence 
Family Relationships. 
Tailoring or 
Consumer Textiles — 
Community and Family Health 
Nutrition and Health ... 
Approved electives in Home 
Economics 


2 
1 
1 


202 
205 
303 
343 
233 
313 
323 
443, 
457 
305 
355 


&B 
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* Includes provisions for students to develop 





sujor and/or minor areas of concentra- 
tion in speech, speech correction, or mental 
retardation. 

Requirement of 50 hours for concentration 
in one area only—when program of study 
inclodes two or more areas af concentra 
tion « minimum of 40 hours must be com- 
pleted in one area. 


®°* Additional work required; 200 clock tours 


in an approved Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


School of Education 


lv. GUIDES FOR THE COMPLETION OF CURRICULAR 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE RESPECTIVE PREPARATION 
PROGRAMS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


mw 


Tlie’ folloyving curricular outlines set forth requirements and suggestions for 
preparing teuchers to teach in the elementary school, the respective fields of 
the seedudary; school, and elementary-secondary in dramatic arts; health, 
physicul education and recreation; in lustrial arts; music; s ch and/or special 
education, in¢luding speech correction and mental retardation; and school li- 
brary science. Provisions are made for meeting the requirements in the pre- 
professivtl program, the program in professional education, academic majors 
and minors, and electives. Specified also are the total number of hours required 
for the completion of each curriculum and the number of hours assigned to 
each quarter, In general, courses listed should be taken in sequence, 

The Dean reserves the privilege of making substitutions in course require- 
ments, provided such modifications do not conflict with state requirements or 
university regulations as to degrees in Education, 








A. Elementary Education (EED) 


TIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, 
HY 107 United States Hist. 
PE 110 }iygiene 
EED 102 Orientation 
PE Physical Education .. 
*Approved Elective 





EH 253 Lit, {a English 
MH 181 Iyod. Math. 1 
PG 214 Educ. Psychology 
rE Physical Education .. 

*Appwved Elective 








AT 342 Elem, School Art 
PO 206 U.5, Gov't. 


FED 300 Pring. & 
in Education ..... 
Approved Elective 









EED 421 Dev, Understand. 
of the Natural & 
Social Environment 6 
BY 481 Hist. of Alabama 
English Elective 
Approved Elective 4 








years, 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. .....5 





GY 102 Prins. of Geog, 5 

Biological Science 5 
EED 103 Orientation ........ 
PE Physical =) 


‘orld History 
FED 200 Fundations of Ed. 
re Physical Education . 
*Approved Elective .. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EED 329 Creative & Ree. 
EED 370 Teaching Basic 
‘Skille 


Physical Science 
‘Approved Elective ~ 





bine & 


SENIOR YEAR 
EED 425 Student Teaching 15 


‘THIRD QUARTER 


Biological 
3 Growth & 
ichool-Ay 


Science 5 

Dev. 

1 
1 


1 
*Approved Elective ..5 










Science ....5 


Physical 
SP 431 Prins. of Speech 
Correction... 





EED 371 Fund. of Reading 4 
Approved Elective 5 





Approved Electi 


FED 490 Evaluation in 
‘Education 


fale students will schedule Military Training each quarter in the freshman and sophomore 


Students may carefully plan the use of electives and develop an area of concentration of 27 


to 30 hours in one of the subject-matter fields included in twelve-grade 
; health, physical education, and recreation; industrial 
snd/or special education, including speech correction 
fence, 


ture art; dramatic 





Total—210 quarter hours 


programs, These ureas 
arts; music; specch 


‘and mental retardation; and school brary 


12 
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*B. Secondary Education (SED) 


FIRST QUARTER: 
EH 101 English Gone. 
HY 101 History of 

United Sater 
HY 107 es States Hist., 


GY 102 Finis of Geog. 5 
SED 102 Orientation: 
Hew & Prof, 1 
or Minor —_5 
PE 111 Hysiene (women), or 
MS ‘Training 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 181 Fandamentals of 





PG 214 Edncconal Psyc. 5 
MS ‘Training 
aes) or 


Elective (women) 1 
Physical Education —1 





tpproved 
a 5 
MS Military Training 
(men), oF 
(women) .1 
PE Physical Education 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics, 
HY 208 World History, or 
SY 201 Int. to | 
Major-Minor (or 
approved nena 10 
‘Teaching, Program 


(QMajor-Minor) (or 
approved elective) ..3 


SENIOR YEAR 
Student Teaching 15 


Program in a» number 


Total—215 quarter hours 


‘THIRD QUARTER 

PG 213 Growth & Dey. of 
School-Age Child, 

BY 101 General Botany, 

ZY 101 General Zoology, 
(or approved 


ue 





al & Prof. ....1 

rE 113. Hygiene Asoeeh: or 
Military Trainins 

(men) 





PE 


EC 200 Gen. Economics, 

HY 207 World History, or 

SY 201 Intr, to Sociology 5 

EH 253 English Literature 5 
Major or Minor 5 


MS Military Training 
(men) or 
Elective (women) 1 
PE Physical Education 1 


PS 204 Survey Course in 
. (or approved 
Physical science) ....5 


approved elective) 3 


SED 473 Gen, Science for 
Teachers (or ap~ 
vysical 


science) .... 





approved electives) 12 


above curriculum represents the framework for a complete program in secondary edu- 
cation. The department offers a complete of teaching 

the jess education, dramatic arts, English, vocational 

Je, science, social seleace, speech, and tho minor in school library 


fields. These include 


econom- 


School of Education 


us 


C. Health, Physical Education and Recreation (PE) 


FIRST QUARTER 
English Comp. 
Print. of Geography 5 
108 ts, Bisony, 
Military ‘Trainiag 
Ortentation. 
Physical Education 1 





EH 101 
GY 102 
HY 107 


MS 
PE 102 
YE 








Koglish Lit, 
Fundamentals of 
Math. 
Educational Psyc. ..5 
‘Yheory & Technique 2 
Military Training —1 
Physical Education ..1 








Prin, of Recres, ....5 
Option A, B, or © .5 
FED 300 Prine. & Prac. Ed. 4 
PE Thoory & Technique 2 








PE ‘Option A, B, or C 5 
PS 401 Organization & 
5 


Administration .. 

PE 414 or 423 Teaching or 
Program (minor) ....3 

Approved Elective ..5 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. 
PE 201 Intr, to Phys, Ed, 
‘VM 220 Anatomy & 
Physiology 
MS Military ‘Training ~ 
PE 103 Orientation 
PE Physical Education 









bhi be 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 General Economics ..5 











PS 204 Physics =“ 

SP 231 Speech —— a 

PE ‘Theory & Technique 2 

MS Military ‘Training ....1 

PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

PE 316 Tests & Measure- 


ments 
PE 202, 206, 303, 304 (M) 


or 
PE 311, 312, 331, 314 (W) 3 
PE 414 Teaching (Major) ...3 
PE ‘Theory & Technique 2 
Approved Elective ..5 
SENIOR YEAR 

Option A, B, or C a 





PE 

FED 490 Evaluation 

PE 414 or 423 Program or 
‘Teaching (minor) 


or 
Approved Elective ..3 
‘Approved Elective 9 


Total—215 quarter hours 














‘THIRD QUARTER 

PG 213 Growth & 
Development 5 

‘VM 221 Anatomy & 
Physiology 5 

PE 110 Health Science .....3 

PE 212 Elementary School 
Activities 3 

‘MS Military Training 


PE 104 Orientation ......... 
PE Physical Education -. 


PE 214 Kinesiology 

SY 201 Sociology ~. 

FED 200 Found, of Ed. 
Theory & Techniaue 2 

MS Milly ‘Training 

PE Physical Education 








PE 317 School Health & 
Health Educ. 

SED 473 Gen, Sci. for 
‘Teuchers 


or 
Approved Elective 5 
PE 423 Program (Major) ....0 
Approved Elective 








PE 425 Student Teaching 15 


D. Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts (VED) 


FIRST QUARTER 
HY 107 U.S. History... 
MH 121 University Math. 
ZY 101 General Zoology’ 
VED 102 Orlentation 
MS Military ‘Training .. 
PE Physical Education ..1 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 
MH 122 University Math.*¢* 5, 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen, Chem, Lab. ..1 
VED 103 Orientation... 
MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education ..1 








THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany** 5 
EH 102 English Comp. .. 
CH 104 General Chemistry 
CH 104% Gen. Chem, Lab. 
VED 104 Orientation — 
MS Military ‘Training —. 
PE Physical Education ..1 









MIM 107, College Algebra, for Agrioultural Education and Basic Distributive Business, 
** Approved physical science elective for Basic Building Construction und Busic Metals Tech- 





nology sma 





ore and MEL 108 for Basic Distributive Business majors. 


*** Approved horticultural elective for Agricultural Education majors, 


General Economies 
Elective® —..... 5 
PG 213 Growth & De 
the School-Age 
Child 











Social 
Elective 
Social Science 
Elective 

MS Military ‘Training 1 

PE _ Physical Education —.1 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PG 214 Ed. Psychology ......5 
PS 204 Foundations of 
Physics® .... 5 
FED 200 Foundations of Ed. 4 
‘Writing Elective... 
Military Training 
Physical Education .. 














PS 206 Int, Phystos*® 5 
SP 231 Essentials of 
Public Speaking 











FED 300 Prin. & Pract, 

of Ed. 
VED 346 Voc. & Pract. 

Arts Ed, a 
MS Military 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


* AS 202 for Agricultural Education und EC 201 for Distributive Education majors. 





*°PS 205 for Basic Building Construction, Basic Metals Technology, Basic Power Mechanics, 
trial Arts and Trade and Industrial Education majors. 
HF 221 for Agricultural Education and EC 202 for Distributive Education majors. 


ie 


FiRsT QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Nutrition —5 
AN 303 Farm Machinery 

& Equipment 


or 

AN 301 Drainage & 
Terracing 

VED 246 Inst, Drawing 

VED 410 Occupational 
Information 
Elective 







AN 305 Farm Tractors & 
Eng. -. aries 
VED 407 Practicum in 


Electricity = 
AS 410 Sai Busi- 


ness Mgt, 
VED 458 Coord. und Supr. 
in VED 
VED 466 Teach, Out-of- 
School Groups —....5 














2. Basic Vocational Education 


FIRST QUARTER 
Major Electives* 10 
YED 410 Occupational 





Major Electives® 15 
VED 423 Program in Basic 


VED (Minor)® 





School of Education 


1, Agricultural Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

AH 303 Raven 

DH 200 Bay  Fusidamnatals 

FY 313 Farm Forestry 
or 

PH 301 General Poultry —...5 


VED 404 Pract. in General 
Metals ........ 5 
5 


5 








VED 414 Program & 
Teaching —. 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425 Student Teaching 15 





Total—220 quarter hours 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
Major Elective 
VED 414 Program & 
‘Teaching Major .....5 
‘Minor Electives 8 


SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425 Student Teaching 
(Major)... 


rt 


15 





‘THIRD QUARTER 

AS 401 Farm Management ..5 

AY 307 General Soils .. 

VED 406 Pract. in Building 
Construction & 
Maintenance .........5 

VED 456 Learning 
Resources 








AS 301 Agr, Marketing ....5 
AY 201 Grain Crops 


or 
AY 401 Forage Crops 5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento- 





MOLOBY evrevesernsaseron 
FED 490 Eval. in Education 3 


THIRD QUARTER 
Major Electives ....10 
VED 456 Leaming 
Resources 
Minor Electives 8 





Major Electives _ 5 
Minor Elecitves ....10 
FED 490 Eval in Ed. 





Note: See page 106 for the listing of approved major and minor electives in the basic vocu- 


tional specialization 
technology and power m 


FIRST QUARTER 
EG 931 Prin. af Marketing 
EC 333 Salesmanship 
VED 410 Occupational 
‘TT 101 Inte, to Testiles 
Approved Electi 






EC 435 Marketing Pract. 
EC 438 Hetail Marketing 
Elective 
VED 458 Coord. & Super- 
vision in VED 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of- 
School Group .... 














Total—220 quarter hours 


3. Distributive Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 





EC 492 Advertising 





SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425 Student Teaching 15 


Total—220 quarter hours 


fields of agriculture, building construction, distributive business, metals 
jechanics. 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
EC 434 Purchasing 
EC 436 Marketing R 
Methods 
‘TT 221 Fabric Prod, 
Design 
VED 456 Learning 
Resources... 












EC 437 Sales Management 5 
EC 445 Industrial Relations 3 
VED 462 Disdot Work 


Experien 
FED 490 Evaluation “ia 
Education 
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4, Industrial Arts Education 















JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
Safety Engineering 5 IL 308 Gages & Elect. & Teaching 
Pract. in Gen, Measurements Minor... ae 
5 VED 414 Program TL 307 Gen, Metal 5 
VED 410 Occupational VED 456 Learning 
Information —.. 3 Resources cece 
EG 102 lng. Drawing 1 .....2 Processes EG 104 Descriptive 
IL 102 Welding Science —.1 VED 405 The School Shop Geometry 2 
IL 103 Machine Tools 1 EG 105 Eng. Drawing JI TL 104 Sheet Metal Design 
Approved Elective and Fabrication 1 
TL 105 Foundry Tech. 1 
SENIOR YEAR 
IL 410 Material of Ind. VED 425 Student Teaching 15 IL 402 Advanced Wood- 
Art 5 x a 
5 IL 405 Probs. in Welding 
5 Eng. 
Program Minor ......3 VED 409 Electronics in Ind. 
TL 101 Woodworking 1 "Teachers 5 


Arts for 
FED 490 Eval, in Education 3 


Total—220 quarter hours 

















VED 466 ‘Teaching Out-of- 
School Groups 
Elective 


5, Trade and Industrial Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 
siRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 350 Labor Problems —..5 EC 444 Labor Legislation .5 VED 477 Trade f& Tech. 
VED 45% Audio Visual VED 414 Program & Exp? 5 
5 Te VED 476 Org. of Inst. in 
‘Trade & Ind. Ed. 5 
5 VED 456 Learning 
Resources... 3 
4 Elective — 4 
SENIOR YEAR 
IL 417 Org. of Shop VED 479 Trade & Tech, TE 438 Safety Eng. ..........5 
Courses... 5 Exp.? 5 VED 480 Trae & Tech, 
VED 478 Trade & Tech. VED 425 Student Teaching 15 Exp.* .. i 
Exp. 5 FED 490 Eval. in Education 3 
VED 458 Coord, & Supr. Electives®® oo. co4 
in VED a 
a 
2 





Total—224 quarter hours 


* Ceodit for VED 475-480 (inc.) (5-5-5-5-5-5) by supervised employment or by: examination on 
basis of journeyman level work experience at the maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for each year 
of such experience. In those occupations where there is no organized apprenticeship experience 
beyond the level of learner the level of learner will correspond to journeyman level. If employ- 
ment experience required for certification is obtained prior to starting tho curriculum, elective 
coursework may be substituted for these credits. Time required to complete curriculum would 


bereduccd accordingly. 
Department of Psychology (PG) 


The curriculum in Psychology provides undergraduate preparation in the 
science of behavior and liberal eiscatinn in ee catural ad stil sciences 
and the humanities. A major in Psychology requires 41 quarter hours. These 
include PG 211, 212, 215, 320, 321, 322, and at least 16 hours in courses hay- 
ing 400 numbers, excluding PG 461. 

Fifty hours in Mathematics and Science are required and will normally 
include: 10 hours selected from VM 220, VM 221, ZY 300, ZY 301, or ZY 302; 
15 hours in Chemistry, to be selected from CH 103, 104, 105, 111, 112, 113, 
and 203, or 15 hours in Physics (PS 201, 202, 203); and Mathematics through 
4 course containing calculus. Ten hours each in Physics and Chemistry may 
be substituted for 15 hours in one. Exceptions to these requirements may be 
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approved by the department head for students who wish to acquire sub- 
stantial depth in a single scientific discipline or in Mathematics. 

meee requirements include 10 hours of English Composition and com- 
pletion of first intermediate course in French, German, Russian, or Spanish, 
Forty-four hours must be completed in Humanities and Social Sciences includ- 
ing 10 hours each in World History (HY 207-208), Sociology (SY 201, 203), 
and Philosophy (PA 400 and elective), Remaining courses in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences must be approved by the student's adviser. 

A minor of at least 20 hours beyond the general requirements listed above 
is required. The minor may be entirely in one field or may be drawn from 
several fields with the approval of the department head. In either case, the 
minor must include some advanced work in the area, and in the case of a 
minor covering more than one area, all courses must contribute to a unified 
program, 

Exceptions to these requirements and substitutions for specific courses 
identified above may be made with the approval of the department head, Such 
exceptions will typically be made for students who wish to pursue more vig- 
orous pro} s or for students who transfer from other curricula late in their 
undergraduate work, 


Curriculum in Psychology (PG) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ......5 EH 102 English Comp, .....5 MH Math. requirement 
MH 121 College Mathematics © MH 122 College Mathematics or elective 
or PG 211 Intr, to Psychol 
MH 161 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 


or 
MH 160 Intr. College Math. ogy I ... 4 
ZX 101 General Zoology ZY 102 General Zoology ......5 Science Requirement 5 
MS LY 101 Use of Library —..1 MS Military Training 

PE MS Military ‘Training PE Physical Education .1 
PG 101 PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 




















FL Foreign Language 5 FL Foreign Languago .5 FL Foreign Language -5 
PG 212 Inty. to Psycho. I 5 Human-Social Sci- Science Requirement 5 
Science Requirement 5 ence Requirement 5 PG 215 Quant. Methods 
MS Military Training —1 Science Requirement 5 in Psychology —4 
PE Physical Education 1 MS — Military ‘Training —..1 Human-Social Sci- 
PE Physical Education 1 ence Requirement _3 


MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education 1 






JUNIOR YEAR 
‘Human-Social Sci- ‘Human-Social Sci- Human-Social Sci- 
ence Requirements 8 ence Requirements ence Requirements 10 
S t Minor... Minor .. et 
PG 320 PG 321 Exper, Psych. IL PG 322 Exper, Psycho, Hi 4 
SENIOR YEAR 
PG Human-Social Sci- Electives 





3-15 
4 





ence Requirements ..5 PG Psycho. 


o 
ence Requirements 5 PG Psycho, 
Minor eleeecod Elective 35 


Total—212 quarter hours 


Foreign language may be substituted in the freshman year. 

‘Women will substitute PE 111, 112, 113, Hygiene, in the freshman year and electives during 
the sophomore year. 

Students exempt from the first two quarters of a foreign language may substitute electives 
during these quarters. 

Student taking advanced military courses may substitute these in the curriculum as necessary 
for humanities-social science requirements, The latter may be taken instead of electives during 
the senior year. 











School of Engineering 


Frep H. Pumpsrey, Dean 
J. Gnapy Cox, Assistant Dean 


HE ENGINEERING PROFESSION applies a knowledge of the mathe- 

matical and natural sciences in developing ways to utilize the materials and 
forces of nature for the benefit of mankind. The various curricula in engineer- 
ing prepare the students to work and serve in this profession. It is largely 
through the efforts of the engineer that it is now possible for our American 
civilization to consider the elimiaation of want. 

As a professional man the engineer must have a broad general education 
so that he may take his place not only in the technical councils of American 
citizenry, but in social and political councils as well. It is essential, therefore, 
that he have a truly liberal education. 


Admission Requirements.—As indicated above, the requirements for a 
good liberal education necessitate high school preparatory work of high in- 
adegial quality and of Magara Sete For admission to the cares 
lum in Pre-Engineerin; uation an approved secon: school with a 
minimum of 15 units, Ae equivalent as shown by Se is required. 
The following program is recommended as minimum preparation for a college 
enginecring education: English, four units; mathematics (including algebra, 
femety and gonomey Paar PB aol biology, two or three units; 
pea language, two or three units; history, literature, social science, two or 

units. 

The ability to communicate with his fellow man is absolutely essential to 
the engineer. The secondary school student needs four years of English in 
order to gain the ability to read, write, speak and listen with precision, facility, 
clarity and understanding. 

Preparation for world-wide communication and travel, now possible be- 
cause of great engineering achievement, calls for study by engineers of foreign 
Tanguages. Study should ie as early as possible, even in elementary or 
‘sang igh school, and should include a minimum of two years in at least one 
foreign language in secondary school. 

Mathematics and the sciences are the fundamentals upon which the pro- 
fession of engineering is built. The prospective engineering student must ac- 
quire the best ossible background R mathematics in elementary, junior high 
and senior hi; h aches The college preparatory inathematics should include 
two and one-half units of algebra, one unit of geometry including geometry of 
three dimensions, and one-half unit of trigonometry or the equivalent in a 
coordinated four-year modern college preparatory mathematics program. These 
mathematics courses definitely should be deep and rigorous and preferably of 
modern design. The student will need at least one year of physics and one year 
of chemistry. Biology is advantageous but should not be selected in preference 
to physics or che ,, The courses in science should stress concepts and 
methods of science and should not be courses in the wonders of science. 

Applicants are admitted to curricula in the School of Engineering by the 
Engineering Admissions Committee after satisfactory performance in the ap- 


qt 
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propriate freshman program. Applicants for admission to Aerospace, Civil, 
Electrical, Industrial, Mechanical, Metallurgical, and ‘Textile Engineering and 
Textile Chemistry will be approved upon completion with satisfactory grades 
of prescribed courses in mathematics through MH 262; English Composition, 
10 hours; chemistry, 10 hours; and engineering graphics including descriptive 
geometry, 6 hours. Admission to Aviation Management will be approved upon 
satisfactory completion of 50 quarter hours and to Textile Management upon 
satisfactory completion of 45 quarter hours of the work prescribed for the 
freshman year, provided the completions include all the prescribed work in 
English composition, chemistry, and engineering graphics. 


Engineering Curricula. — Curricula offered are designed to meet the edu- 
cational requirements of the engineering profession. The program in the fun- 
damental sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by a 
study of basic exginsering sciences, Specialized or departmental courses fol- 
low in the third and fourth years. A parallel program emphasizing the human- 
istic-social studies, including history, literature, economics, philosophy and 
similar courses, is followed throughout the four years having as its objective a 
good general education for the engineering student. 


Accredited curricula lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace Engi- 
neering, Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, Accredited curricula in Agricultural 
Engineering and Chemical Engineering are offered by the Schools of Agricul- 
ture and Chemistry rerevely 

A curriculum in Industrial Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Industrial Engineering. This curriculum replaces the Industrial Management 
curriculum previously offered. Students already enrolled in the Industrial Man- 
agement curriculum may continue their present degree objective or may choose 
to study for the Bachelor of Industrial Engineering degree. 


A curriculum in Textile Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Textile Engineering. This curriculum replaces the Textile Science curriculum 
previously offered. Students already enrolled in the Textile Science curriculum 
may contime their present degree objective or may choose to study for the 
Bachelor of ‘Sextile Engineering degree. 

A currieulwm in Testile Chemistry leads to the degree of Bachelor of ‘Tex- 
tile Chemistry. This Vurriculum is designed to train students in the chemistry 
of man-made fibers and in the theory and practice of textile dyeing and finish- 
ing. 

Engineering students who wish to lighten the load of a four-year curriculum 
may schedule 15 or 16 hours per quarter rather than the prescribed 15 to 20 
hours. It is recommended that students not well-grounded in English, mathe- 
matics or science plan their programs on the basis of the lighter load. This 
will require one or more additional quarters of residence. 


Management Curricula, —Two management curricula leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Aviation Management and Bachelor of Textile Manage- 
ment prepare young men and women for a wide range of administrative and 
cy positions in industry. The program of study in the freshman year 
provides a period of orientation, guidance, and selection. Freshmen are reg- 
istered in the Department of Pre-Engineering as Pre-Engineering-Management 
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students, «nd are admitted to management curricula upon successful completion 
of the {veshman program 


Graduate Degrees. — Master of Science degrees are offered in Aerospace, 
Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Departments. The Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree is offered in the Electrical and Mechanical Engineering Departments. For 
requirements for these degrees, see Graduate School Bulletin. 


Service Departments. — The Departments of Engineering Graphics and In- 
dustrial Laboratories are service its to School of Engineering. 
Howeve:, the courses offered in these departments may also be taken by stu- 
dents in other schools who may find them useful in their spans: fields, The 
Department of Industrial Laboratories, in cooperation with the School of Edu- 
cation, offers a program for the professional and technical training of Indus- 
trial Arts teachers for elementary and secondary schools. (See School of Edu- 
cation for major and minor requirements.) 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The Co-operative Education Program is offered in all curricula of the 
School of Engineering. Refer to page 37 for a brief description of the pro- 
fram and write to the Director, See ing Extension Service, 106 Ramsay, 
for a booklet which gives additional information. 


Auburn School of Aviation 
Roser G. Prrts, Director 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department 
of the School of Engineering to offer fight and ground school instruction in 
aircraft piloting for resident and extension students of the University, for the 
Armed ‘orces, and for the general public; and to serve the citizens of Ala- 
bama and the Southern Region by providing other services in the broad field 
of aviation. The School cooperates fully with the Federal Aviation Agency 
in conducting special aviation training pri . At the present time the 
school is nani a flight program 5 the training of private pilots, com- 
mercial pilots, and flight instructors. 

The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct pilot training pro- 
pen inasmuch as it owns a large modern airport of 325 acres conveniently 

‘ated within two miles of the campus. The landing field consists of two 

ved runways 4,000 feet long and one sod strip 5,600 feet long. Other 
facilities include two large hangars and a modern Administration Building. 

In addition to the training of pilots, such other pols service accommoda- 
tions as airplane storage, servicing, maintenance, and repair are provided at the 
airport. In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories located 
on the campus, the operation at the aii serves as an excellent laboratory 
of practical training for students enrolled in the curricula of Aviation Manage- 
ment and Aerospace Engineering. Because of the excellent aviation facilities, 
the University has been fully certified by the Federal Aviation Authority as an 
Approved Ground and Flight School. 

The Director of the Auburn School of Aviation is an Aircraft Inspection 
Representative for the Federal Aviation Agency. 
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Pre-Engineering 
Howarp Stronc, Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman ram of studies to 
prepare stesenis dee wie to the School of SeEaee with sophomore 
standing. 

The freshman Bretauhiessty curriculum shown below is uniform for 
seven eaves! curricula; , Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, 
Mechanical, Me! gical, and Textile Engineering. It is designed for students 
whose ACT or College Board (SAT) scores indicate that they are capable 
of being successful in Mathematics 161, English 101 or 103, and Chemistry 
108 during their first quarter in school. Students required to schedule courses 
below these levels in mathematics, English, and/or chemistry, are expected 
to plan, with the assistance of the Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering, 
@ program of work for four or five quarters, upon their aptitu 
and extent of high school preparation. A five-quarter curriculum fol- 
lows the three-quarter curriculum outlined A 

A student who has not proceeded from Pre-Engineering to his field of 
major interest in engineering after the completion of six quarters may continue 


to register in Pre-Engineering only by special permission of the Dean of 
Engineering. 


Three-Quarter Pre-Engineering Curriculum 
THIRD QUARTER. 
A MH263 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
1 PS 201 Gen, Phys, Moch, 5 
5 EG 105 Engr. Drow. M1... 
5 UL 102 Welding Science 1 
2 1 
1 
I 3 
1 ch 
1 





IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. 
PN 103 Engr. Method 


PN 101 History of Engr. 1 PN 102 Intr, to Engr. 
ing —1 Profession 
PE Physical Educatoin 1 MS Military Training 
PE ——Physical Education 1 PE 
® See approved list, page 121. 
Five-Quarter Pre-Engineering Curriculum® 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER 









Physical Education 







CH 103 General Chemistry 

CH 103L General Chemistry Lab. 
EH 101 English Composition. iglish a 
MEL 160 Intr. to College Math. MHI61 Anal. Geom. & Calculus 


or 
‘MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Calculus 
IL 102 Welding Science —. 
PN 102 Intr. to Engr. Profession 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education 


‘THIRD QUARTER FOURTH QUARTER 
ME 262 Anal. Geom, & Calculus HY 107 United States History... 

oF MH 263 Anal. Geom, & Calculus 
MH263 Anal. Geom, & Calculus 


or 
MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Calculus 





















Military Training ...—. 
Physical Education 


© This curriculum includes all the Pre-Engineering courses plus 28 quarter hours af sophomore 
work (EC 206; MH 264 and 361; PS 202 and 203; and PA 202 or EH 108 or EH 253.) 


at 
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FIFTH QUARTER 


EH 108 Classical Literature 
or 

EH 253 Literature in English 
or 

PA 202 Ethics and Society 

MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Calculus 
or 


** EE, IE and Met E require EH 2! 








MH 361 Differential Equations 
PS 203 Gen. 


bhica 


53. 
AE and ME rt cither EH 108 or PA 202. 


CE requires EH. 
AA, TM and TE require PA 202, 


Curricula in Engineering 


Humanistie-Social Studies. — 


The various engineering curricula are ar- 


ranged to allow students in those curricula the opportunity to schedule a 


minimum of 30 
courses are prescri 


uarter credit hours of humanistic-social studies, A few 
, but the student may choose, in addition, several hu- 


manistic~ Baas courses of particular interest to him. The courses from which 
he may choose these electives are listed below. 


APPROVED 


WISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


HY 107 United States Histor 
HY 204 TiWtory OF the Modero World 


HY 208 World History 
207 World History 
HY S11 Medieval History. 
HY 314 Upited States Colonial History 
HY 315 International Organization 
HY 322 The U.S. in World Affairs 
HY 371 story of the West —.. 
HY 431 History of Europe Sin 
















3 





tory of England 
HY 452 History of the Sou! 
HY Current Events rat 
PO 206 United States Government — 
PO 407 Political Science —....... 


UreRATURE 


EH 108 Classical Literature... 
EH 208 Literature of the Western World 
EH 253 Literature in English 
EH 254 Literature in English 
EH S20 An Introduction to Drama —. 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays 
EH 360 Continental Fiction 

EH 365 Southern Literature 
EH S81 The Literature of the 


OF ReBS0D easenoconomn 
EH 385 Literature in the Scient 
THE ARTS 


AT 352 American Fuisting and Sculptore 3 
AT 431 Contemporary Art 8 
AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture 
DR 313 Drama Appreciation I 

DR 314 Drama Appreciation It 
‘MU 373 Appreciation of Music — 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music 



















ee te 





ELECTIVES 


EC 200 General Economics 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 
A 


\merica 
EC 357 Economic History of Europe 
EC 358 Economic History of the U.S. 
GROGRAPHY 
GY 301 Dsb-oinical Reais nl 












World 3 
GF 408 Calton, | Gooey 3 ‘of the World ...5 
GY 407 World Resources and Their 

Valiation = —% 





socioLooy 
SY 20) Introduction to. Sociology - 







Administration 
SY 311 Technology and Social Change 


sPEecH 
SP 334 Great American Speeches .... 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
202 Ethics and Society .. 
301 Introduction to Philosophy - 
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Aviation Management 


The curriculum in Aviation Management provides training for men and 
women who intend to hold positions with concerns engaged in aeronautics, 
aviation, aerospace and related industries. Study in the methods, economics, 
and principles of business is combined with certain fundamental aviation 
courses, thus resulting in a curriculum designed to prepare graduates for ad- 
ministrative, management, sales and operational positions. Electives enable 
students in their senior year to specialize in business administration, industrial 
relations, production management, sales management, pilot training and a 
foreign language. 

Curriculum in Aviation Management (AA) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 






































H1RST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 

CH 103 General Chemistry 4 CH 104 General Chemistry 4 HY 107 United States {ist 5 

CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 PA 202 Ethics and Society 5 

EH 101 English Comp. .....5 EH 102 English Comp. ...5 PS 204 General Physics 5 

MH 121 College Math. MH 122 College Math. 5 EG 105 Engr. Drawing Tl 2 

EG 102 Engr. Drawing 1 2 EG 104 Descriptive Geom. .2 TL, 104 Sheet Metal Design 

TL_ 102 Weld, Sci. & App. 1 IL. 103 Machine Tool Lab. —1 A 

‘MS Military Training —..1 MS Military Training ..1 MS 4 

YE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education ..1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

EG 215 Fund. of Gen. and AA 201 Elem. Acronmutics 3 AA 303 Air Navigation I 5 
Cost Accounting ...5 EC 200 General Economics 5 AA 305 Aviation 

EH 345 Business and Prof, TE 201 Industrial Engr, 5 Meteorology =... 5 
Writing .. 5 EH 320 Intr. to Drama 3 TE 309 Production 

PO 206 U.S. Government or MS Military ‘Training ....1 Estimating Wo ..u5 

GY 103 Econ, Geography ...5 PE Physical Edueation 1 IE 204 Digital Computer 

°SA 113 Typewriting 3 Programming: pn..n8 

MS Military Training MS Military ‘Training —1 

PE Physical Education PE Physical Education ..1 





* Students who have one unit of high schol typing will not be allowed credit for SA 115. 
An elective, approved by the Head of the Department, will be substituted, 


TE 310 Methods Engr. 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. 
AA 308 Federal Aviation 

Regulations 
EH 310 Word Study 
*8SP 305 Public Speaking 















AA 416 Airport Manage, 
AA 419 Air Traffic Contro! 
*8°Major Elective 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AA 307 Air Navigation IL 5 
EC 34] Business Law .......5 
PG 461 Industrial Psych. _...5 
*8TE 314 Electronic Data 

Processing Machines 3 





SENIOR YEAR 
AA 418 Air Transportation 5 
AA 425 Aircraft 
Components 
Major Elective 
General Elective...‘ 






Total—225 quarter hours 


AA 407 Aircraft Power- 
Plants 
EC 245 Statistics 
EC 463 Corp. Finance 
*°*IE 434 Sales Engr. 





AA 417 Aitline Opera 
TE 430 Contracts & 
‘Specifications 
AA 401 Aeronautical 
Seminar 
Major Elective 
General Elective 















saghdvenced ROTC may, ba mubstituted-for SP ‘905, TE'314, TE-434 and nfo hours bf gmoeral 
electives. 

#08 Major electives must be approved by the Department Head and should be selected from the 
general areas of business administration, industrial relations, pilot training, production manage- 
‘ment, sales management and foreign languages, 


Aerospace Engineering 


The curriculum in Aerospace Engineering provides an especially good 
educational background for those wishing to enter the many areas of today’s 
major scientific effort— conquest of space. It also places emphasis on con- 
ventional aircraft, missiles and aero-propulsion systems. The first two years 
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of the curriculum are devoted to the basic subjects of mathematics, physics 
and mechanics. The last two years deal with such broad areas as aero- 
dynamics, design, propulsion, structures and space science. During the senior 
year students may schedule technical electives in several fields of speciali- 
zation, The Aerospace Engineering Curriculum also serves as an excellent 
background for graduate work and research. 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 120) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 





FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry MEL361 Differential AE 300 Aerospace 

& Caleulus IV .— Equations I ..... Analysis en 5 
PS 202 General Physics— PS 203 General io ME 301 Thermodynamics 1 4 

Hat, Sound, & Electricity & ‘ME 306 Strength of 

Light ss aa Magnetism terials 





AE 205. Aprospace 
Fundamentals 


ME 321 Dynamics of a 
2 Particle 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics— 





AE 206 Elementary 








Statics .. 4 Astronautics Military Training —! 
LY 101 Uso of the Library .1 MS Military ‘Trainin; Education ..1 
MS Military ‘Training ....1 PE Physical Education 
PE Physical Education ..1 

JUNIOR YEAR 

AE 301 Basic Acrodynumics § AE 409 Aircraft AE 404 High Speed 
AE 308 Aircraft Structures I 5 Structures TE o.oo... Avrodynamics 
ME 202 Engr. Mtrls. AE 413 Theoretical AE 415 Rocket and Jet 

Science Structure ....3 A amnics ls 





erodyn: 

*PS 202 Electronics. 

AE 412 Airplane Structures 
Laborat : 


{OTF aan 
AE 909 Aerodynamics 
Laboratory I ..... 





*PS 201 Intermediate Elec 
fod Magnetism 
HY 105 Current Events 





JOM vee 
PA 202 Ethics and Society ..5 
‘**Elective A 


SENIOR YEAR 
AE 403 Stability and 
Cootro} 


AE 405 Boundary Layer 
‘Theory & Aero 
dynamic Heating 5 

AE 429 Alrcsaft Vibration 

and Flutter .. 5 
Technical El 5 
SP 905 Public Speaking 3 


AE 411 Airplane Design 
AE 431 Autronautics 
AE 402 Arronantical 

















‘lectives must be ay 
* Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 brs.) and three additional 
hours approved by the Department Head, 
SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects sted below, other subjects may be used ax technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 
5 


AE 428 Space Propulsion Systems — PS 905 Introduction to Mod 





Physics 





AE 430 Rotary Wing Aircraft .. 
ME 42) Heat Transfer —. 
MH 460 Numerical Analysis T 








baton 







PS 405 Nuclear Physics... 
AE 420 Flight Vehicle Structures 
AE 421 Flight Vehicle Structures IT 


Civil Engineering 


The Ci 





il Engineering curriculum is 


to provide a sound training 


desi 
in mathematics and the physical sciences, in nape sciences and principles 
of civil engineering, in a limited number of technical electives, and in humanis- 


tic-social studies, 


e objective of the curriculum is 


to prepare the graduate for 
training by his employer and for the evenkral SS eaDHCH of civil engi- 
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neering, Courses in mathematics and the physical sciences constitute the 
foundation upon which the successful professional training is built. Technical 
electives provide for limited specialization in some branch of civil engineering 
such as highway, hydraulic, sanitary, soils or structural engineering. 

Training in civil engineering may lead to professional activities in analysis, 
design, research, construction, production or sales. Such activities may be 
directly or indirectly concerned with highways, railroads, dams and appur- 
tenant structures, rivers, harbors, water supply, sewage disposal, industrial 
wastes, foundations, buildings, bridges, etc. 

The civil engineer holds a leading role in the development of our country, 
As in most of the professions, great changes are taking place in methods and 
equipment, The civil engineer will take full advantage of recent advance- 
ments in science, 


Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 120) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 






















FIRST QUARTER ‘SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CE 201 Surveying I . 5 2 CE 290 Highway Engr. 1 ....5 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 PS 203 Gen, Physcis— EC 200 General Economies ..5 
PS 202 Gen, Physics— MH 361 Diff, Equations 5 
Heat, Sound, & CH 342 Geology wall 
TAGE re 4 MS Military Truining ....1 
ME 202 Engr, Materials re Phystonl Education ,.1 
Science 
MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education ..2 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CE 304 Theory of Struc CE 305 Water Supply and 
5 tures I .. 5 Dis Systems 5 
CE 308 Hydraulics WW...........5 CE 380 Theory of Struc- 
as 6 TE 920 Engr. Economy ......5 tures II oe 
EE 904 Electric Circuits ...4 CE S14 Analysis of Acrial EE 305 Electronics & Instr. 5 
ME 306 Strength of Photographs 3 CE 303 Structural Mat!’ 
Materials I. 4 Testing .. 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CE 405 Water and Waste- EC 206 Soc-Ke. Founda- 
Water ‘Treatment ....5 tions of Cont. 


CE 414 Structural Design I 4 
**SP 305 Public Speaking ..3 


CE 406 Hydraulics Lab, 


Total—228 quarter hours 


* Courses used for olectives must be selected from the lst of Humanintic-Social Studies subject 
to approval of the Department Head. 
®* Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 905 (3 hrs.) and EC 343 (3 hus.). 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
100 Higher Surveying enmen .5 CN 440 Nuclear Engineering 
(02 Statically Indeterminate Structures ..5 EC 245 Statistics 

<3 TE 204 Digital Computer Programming 
TE 303 Engineering Statistics I 
ME 206 Engr. Materinis Science-Properties 3 
ME 335 Engr, Materials Science 
11 Flow is Open Channels Physical Metallurgy... 
Hydrology... MH 402 Engineering Mathomatics [ 
13 Hydraulic Structures MII 404 Engineering Mathematics IIT 
15 Construction Plannit MH 460 Numerical Analysis 1 
17 Structural Design IL MH 461 Nomerical Analysis I 
PS 401 Theoretical Physics 1—Mechanics ...5 
PS 402 ‘Theoretical Physics 1I—Mechanics 5 
PS 405 Nuclear Physics os 





‘Technical Elective 5 
"Elective 7 















109 Environmental Health Engr, 
10 Highway Engineering 1 





A 
5 











ARRRRRSRARRRRA 
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Electrical Engineering 

The curriculum in Electrical Engineering is designed to keep ings with 
significant developments in science and technology; to provide an educational 
preparation that assures maximum rate of pee in the engineering profes- 
sion; and to do this within the framework of a sound and extensive humanistic- 
social program. 

The Electrical Engineering curriculum is organized around four basic 
areas of study. These areas are designed to provide a firm background in the 
basic concepts required for all Electrical Engineering students and are (1) 
Circuit Analysis, (2) Electronics and Communication, (3) Energy Conversion 
and Transmission, and (4) Electromagnetic Fields. In addition, the senior year 
of the curriculum is arranged so that a student, through his choice of technical 
electives, can concentrate on topics of individual interest. Included in these 
specialized topics are closed-loop control systems, analog and digital com- 
puters, generation and transmission of electrical power, advanced communica- 
tions systems, solid state electronics, and network synthesis, 

All required courses have associated laboratories, in order to keep the 
student in maximum contact with the realities of the practice of engineering. 
Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 

FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 120) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
‘MH S61 Diff. Equations I 





FIRST QUARTER 











Mi 264 J 5 EE 263 Circuit Analysis 
PS 203 Electricity and MH 362 Engr. Math. 1 
PS 202 Magnetism ME 301 Thermodynamics 
ME 321 Dynamics ME 322 Dynamics of Sys~ 
ME 205 Particle tems of Particles 
Statics TE 303 Engr, Stat MS Military Training 
ME 202 & MS Military Training PE Physical Education 








PE Physical Education 


LY 101 
MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physioal Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 362 Circuit Analysis III 5 EE 363 Distributed Systems 5 
EH 255 Lit. in English .. EH 254 Lit. in English EE 873 Electronics and 
Math,, Physics, or EE 372 Electronics and Communications I 5 
Engr. (Not EE) Communications I 4 EE 983 Energy Conversion 
Elective ME 324 Fluid Mech, I ..—4 1 


EE 361 Circuit Analysis II 








Ek ~ 








Eloctive' or 
‘ME 506 Strength of 
Materials I -.. 
SENIOR YEAR 
EE 471 Electronics and EE 472 Electronics and EE 493 Electromagnetic 
Communications TIT 5 Communications IV 5 






Fields 
EE 442 Closed-Loo; 






BE 481 Energy Conversion 
id. Transmission 


ant 
EE 491 Electromagnetic 
Fields 1 
Elective® 


Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six required hours with departmental 
Spprovs 

© See approved list, page 121, 

*° Technical Electives: BE 443, Solid State Electronics; EE 444, Digital Computers; EE 445, 
Nuclear Instrumentation; EE 446," Analog Computers; EE 447, Magnetic Devices; EE 461, In- 
troductory Network Synthesis; EE’ 473, Communication Systems; EE 483, Energy Conversion and 
Transmission Systems; EE 490, Seminar, 
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Industrial Engineering 


‘The curriculum in Industrial Engineering is offered as a program of pro- 
fessional education in preparation for employment in the design, operation, and 
control of systems involving men, machines, and materials. Emphasis is placed 
upon those areas of academic education which are fundamental and pertinent 
to production and manufacturing; however, the factfinding and analysis ap- 
proach of Industrial Engineering is applicable to almost any business or service 
enterprise. 

In order to provide the scientific base required for Industrial Engineering, 
the student takes sequences of courses in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and engineering science. Part of the traditional engineering science courses 
are offered shrouel an elective-option arrangement. This base is utilized and 
reinforced by additional quantitative courses such as statistics, computer pro- 
gramming, linear programming, simulation, and operations research, The 
economic and human aspects of Industrial Engineering are also recognized 
through appropriate subjects. Application of this fundamental knowledge is 
made in courses such as inventory control, production control, budget control, 
and clan design, 

philosophy of the Department of Industrial Engineering is to train 
the student to recognize and solve industrial problems with most ef- 
ficient tools available. To the extent possible, this curriculum provides and 
demonstrates by application the fundamental principles and techniques of 
Industrial Engineering. 


Curriculum in Industrial Engineering (IE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 120) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

















SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 EC 200 General Economics 5 EE 263 Cire. 5 
PS 202 Physics—Heat, ‘MH 361 Diff. Equations .....5 EH 253 Lit. in English 3 
Light & Sound ..5 PS 203 Phys—Elec. & Mag. 5 ME 301 lynamics 4 
ME 206 Eng, Mat. Sc— TE 204 Computer Prog. 3 
Statics .... A Prop. 3 MS Military Training —1 
ME 202 Eng, Mat. Sc. MS Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education 1 
Struc. — 3 PE Physical Education ..1 
LY 101 Use of Library 1 
MS Military Training — 1 
Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 215 Fund, of Gen. and TE 312 Engr, Statistics II 5 TE 310 Work Measurement 5 
A IE 320 Engr, Eoonomy .....5 IE 322 Quality Control 5 
IL 310 Dimen, Control 4 TE 304 Stat. Lab, ..........2 
Technical Elective 5 Technical Elective 5 
Technical Electi 
SENIOR YEAR 
YE 422 Inventory Control TE 423 Operations Research 5 IE 424 Prod. Control 5 





TE 416 Ind. Simulation 
EC 447 Job Evaluation 
‘Technical Elective 
°°Elective 


PG 461 Industrial Psych. 


5 
4 5 TE 426 Ind. Budget Control 5 
3 EC 448 Incentive Methods .. ak 
5 "Elective 

3 


IE 428 Plant Design 
i 3 








Total—228 quarter hours 
® Technical electives to be selected from engincering science courses other than Industrial 
Engineering, A list of such courses is available in the office of the Department Head. 

%° Electives to be selected from the approved list of Humanistic-Social Studies, subject to 
Approval of the Department Head, Six hours of udvanced ROTC may be substituted with De 
partment Hond approval. 

Unmarked electives should be selected from junior or senior level engineering, mathematics, 
or physics courses with Department Head approval 
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Mechanical Engineering 


Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering have a 
broad field from which to select their life’s work. Industrial positions in man- 
ufacturing, marketing, maintenance, and design are available to graduate me- 
chanical engineers in a large variety of companies which produce mechanical, 
chemical, electrical, aeronautical, and petroleum products. In addition, the 
graduate is prepared by his college training, when supplemented by experience 
and practical training, to specialize in management or engineering services, 
such as consulting and sales, The curriculum also is suitable for students in- 
tending to enter the fields of engineering education and research, It is an ex- 
cellent base for further study at the juate level in this and allied fields. 

The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science fields of en- 

ineering mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, and 
Feat caneter are covered in depth to provide the student with understandin, 
and the ability to solve problems in these areas. In addition, Peibaiacal 
training is given in combustion engines, including gas turbines and rockets, 
power plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic controls, turboma- 
chinery and machine design, A series of courses in electrical theory and elec- 
tronics is also included to equip the graduate with needed fundamental 
knowledge in this rapidly expanding field 

Humanistic-social subjects are required to give the student breadth and 
to add to his general education. 

Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to 
enable students to specialize to a limited extent. Students intending to under- 
take graduate studies may take additional mathematics in lieu of certain 
professional technical electives. 


Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 120) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


HIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH36] Differential EE 263 Circuit Analysis 1 5 
PS 202 Physics—Heat, Light 5 MH 362 Engineering Math.1 5 






and Sound ..... ME 322 Dynamics of System: 
‘ME 205. Applied Mechanics— 














jagnetis a 
Statics — 4 ME 906 Strength of ME 301 Thermodynamics 1 4 
ME 202 Engineering Materials Materials I ...-4 MS Military Training 1 
Science—Structure 2 ME 321 Dynamics of PE Physical Education ..1 
LY 101 Use of the Library —1 Patticle ..... 
MS Military ‘Training 1 MS 
PE Physical Education 1 PE 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 361 Circuit Analysis I ..5 EE 372 Electronics and ME 323. Dynamics of 
EH 108 Classical Literature Communications 14 Machines ... = 
or ME S16 Strength of ME 825 Fluid Mechanics II 4 
PA 202 Ethics and Society 5 terials II ........4 ME 335 Engineering Materials 
ME 302 Thermodynamics I 4 ME 324 Finid Mechanics I 4 Science—Physical 
ME 206 Engineering Materials ME 427 Mechanical 
Science—Properties 3 Vitorations nner 4 
ME 308 ME Laboratory 1 1 ME 309 Strength of Ma- 


terials Laboratory -... 
ME 311 ME Laboratory 1 —2 
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SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
M& 412 Combustion Engine ME 451 Advanced Projects .3 
Systems ww *SP 305 Public Speaking 3 
ME 440 Machine Design I 4 
i ME 424 ME Laboratory IV .2 
‘Technical Elective 5 **Electives .. 
**Elective —... | 


Total—228 quarter hours 


* Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305, and three udditional hours 
approved by the Department Head, 
©* Electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies, subject to approval 
of the Department Head, 


FIRST QUARTER 
ME 410 Power Systems 
ME 421 Heat Transfer 
ME 439 Machine Design I 

**Electives : 


El 









SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department and the Den of Engineering, 


CE 304 Theory of Structures 5 ME 430 Internal Combusion Engines 

CE 305 Water Supply Problems 

GE 402 Indeterminate ME 432 Automatic 

GE 404 Reinforced Concrete ME 436 Engineering Materials 

CN 440 Nuclear Engineering Ferrous Metallurgy. srr0—— oo 

EE 902 Cirouit Analysis UT ME 437 Engineering Materials Science— 

EE 363 Distributed Systems Non ferrous Metallurgy 

EE 383 Energy Conversion & ME.498 Residual Stresses in Metals 
ME 441 Engineering Systams L 

ME 442 Engineering Systems II 

ME 443 Photoelastic Stress ani 











cienice— 



















Loop 
EE 491 Electromagnetic Fields 
IE 303 Engineering Statistics I 


IE 320 Engineering Economy ~ 








ME 450 Special 

MH 403 Engineering Math 

4 MH 404 Engineoring Mathematics IT or 
4 MH 460 Numerical Analysis 1 .... 

ME 425 Gas and Steam Turbines —. 4 PS 305 Introduction to Modern Physics . 

ME 426 Steam Turbines 4 PS 413 Intodvction to X-Ray 

ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 4 Crystallography .. = 





tics 














Metallurgical Engineering 

‘The curriculum in Metallurgical Engineering is administered by the De- 
partment of Mechanical Engineering of the School of Engineering, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Chemical Engineering of the School of Chemistry. 

Metallurgical Engineering includes both the design of metallurgical pro- 
cesses and the design of metals to meet specific needs. Metallurgical Engineers 
are employed in the basic metallurgical, electronics, aerospace, mechanical, 
process, chemical, and nuclear power industries. Today, many Metallurgical 
Engineers occupy key positions in industry, government, private research lab- 
oratories, and in educational institutions, 

The curriculum in Metallurgical Engineering is planned to provide the 
necessary foundation in the humanities, basic sciences, engineering sciences, 
and particularly in the science of the relationship of structure to properties, 
The curriculum will prepare the Lea for effective industrial professional 

ractice or graduate study, With a relatively small amount of additional study, 
e will be prepared to work with other s of engineering materials such as 
plastics, semiconductors, ceramics, natural materials, and superconductors. 

The courses in Metallurgical Engineering include the subjects of extractive, 
process, and physical metallurgy with particular emphasis on the latter and on 
its relation to pee The equipment available is comprehensive and modern 
and includes metallurgical microscopes, X-ray diffraction and radiographic fa- 
pies an electron microscope, and mechanical processing and testing ma- 
chines, 
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Curriculum in Metallurgical Engineering (Met E) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 120) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
aren ‘Twino quanteR 


5 CH 206 Quant. Analysis 
PS 413 Int. to X-ray 
Ss 


FYRST QUARTER SECOND au. 
MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Cal, 5 MH381 Diff. Equations 
CH 113 General Chemistry 5 PS 203 Electricity and 
PS 202 Physics—Heat, Magnetism... 
Light & Sound 5 ME 205 Applied Mechanice— 
ME 202 Engr: Materials Sa 
Science—Structure 3. ME 206 Engr, Materials 
MS Military Training 1 Science—Properties 3 
PE Physical Education 1 MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 408 Physical Chem. 
EE 361 Circuit Anal. 11 
ME 337 Metallography & 
Heat Treat. TI 4 
EC 206 Socio-Econ. Found. EH 259 Lit. in 
of Cont, America .3 EE 372 Electronics & 
Communications I 4 













CH 407 Physical Chem. S 
EE 263 Circuit Anal, 1 
‘ME 336 Metallography é& 
Heat Treat, 
‘ME 316 Strength of 
Materials 








* & hu 





SENIOR YEAR 
CN 402 Hent Transfer for EC 200 General Economics 5 
Motallurgists ..........5. ME 446 Advanced Physical 
EH 254 Literature in Metallurgy—Theo- 


English... ical Met. 4 
ME 333 Phase Diagrai ME 437 Engr, Materials 
ME 436 Engr, Materials 


Science—Ferrous 
Metallurgy... 








* Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305, and three additional hours 
Approved by the Department Head. 

#* Electives must be selected from the list of HumanisticSocial Studies, subject to approval 
of the Department Head. 


Textile Engineering 


The Department of Textile Engineering, housed in the Textile Building, 
is equipped with full-size machinery of a complete textile mill for the manu- 
facture of a wide variety of fabrics from the ing of the raw material 
to the weaving of the finished product. Inch are laboratories for bleach- 
ing, dyeing, finishing, and the physical and chemical testing of fibers and 
fabrics. 

The textile ind is the largest ind in Alabama, comprising more 
than 25 per cent of the total induseial ‘eakag fot in the State, "The greater 
portion of the textile industry, making yarn on the cotton system, is located in 
the South and Southeast. In the Southern Region alone, there are some 1500 

ants which process cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, and paper and an almost un- 
ited number of finished products. The industry is growing rapidly in all 
branches, 

The size and diversity of the textile and allied industries, including manu- 
facturers of textile machinery and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, re- 
search laboratories, textile supply and sales houses, afford unusual opportunities 
for college-trained men and women. New fields of employment are Se 
in research and development and in the processing of new fibers, The ni 
for college graduates in textile en sap hrue never been greater than at the 
Present time, nor is the demand ikely to be met within the next several years, 
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The Department of Textile Engineering offers three curricula to prepare 
students for all areas of the industry. The Textile courses in these curricula 
are combined with courses offered by other departments of the University to 
provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineering, technology 
and humanistic-social studies, The three curricula are: 


Textile Engineering. —The curriculum in Textile Engineering trains men 
and women in the basic engineering sciences. It includes basic engineering sci- 
ences, humanistic-social studies, and textile subjects needed for a basic under- 
standing of the textile industry. It prepares students for graduate study and 
careers in textile research, engineering, production and management in the 
textile industry as well as in other allied industries, such as the manufacture 
of textile machinery and man-made fibers. 


Textile Management.— The curriculum in Textile Management prepares 
the student for production, administrative and managerial positions in the 
textile and allied industries. Emphasis is placed on production and operational 
functions and the humanistic-social studies with the inclusion of textile sub- 
jects. Students are permitted in their junior and senior years to major in pro- 
duction, sales, or design according to their interests and professional needs. 


Textile Chemistry. —The curriculum in Textile Chemistry trains students 
in the chemistry of natural and man-made fibers and in the theory and prac- 
tice of textile dyeing and finishing, It prepares students for graduate work and 
careers as chemists and dyers in the textile, man-made fibers, dyestuff and 
other allied industries. 

The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile 
iserce) sk assisting worthy young men and women to obtain a college 
education ugh the Cooperative Education Program, which is described 
on page 37 of this catalog. 

The Department of Textile Engineering is organized and equipped to con- 
duct applied and fundamental research. In cooperation with eS ee 
Research Foundation, the Engineering Experiment Station, and other depart- 
ments of the University, the department serves the textile industry of the 
region through the full utilization of its facilities, 


Curriculum in Textile Engineering (TE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 120) 





FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 TE 211 Yaro Mfg. I ..........5 EC 200 General Economics ..5 
PS 202 Physics—Heat, PS 203 Physics—Elec. TE 220 Weaving Design I 5 
Light & Sound —_5 & M ME 205 Applied Mechs — 






Statics 
ME 202 Engr, M. 





q Equations Is 
MS Military Training 1 JE 204 Computer Science—Stneture 3 
PE Physical Education «1 Programming 3 MS Military Training —.1 


MS Military ‘Training 1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education 1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
905 Electronics & 





‘TE 307 Bleach & Dyeing EE 906 Machinery & Power 
Mfg. Instrumentation ......5 Transmission nnn 5 

TE 320 Weaving Design 1 5 ME 307 Applied Mechavics— 

itrensth of 5 


ME 206 Engr. Materlals ME 306 Si Dynamics... 
‘Mal 4 TE 317 Dyeing & Fin. 


Science—Properties 3 terials 
EH 304 Technical Writing .3 TE 324 Physical Test, 
TE 305 Fiber Technology TE 319 Chem. Testing 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER 

YE 405 Warp Preparation ...5 PG 461 Industrial 
‘ME 301 Thermodynamics I 4 Psychology 
‘SP 305 Public Speaking ....3 TE 406 Textile Costing —5 
TE 431 Fabric Analysis .. ‘TE 412 Testile Mgt. ——...3 
Elective Technical Elective ..5 


Total—228 quarter hours 


Gener! electives must be selected from the approved list of Humanistic-Social Studies, sub~ 
ject to approval of the Department Head. Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted with 
Departinwnt Hiqad approval. 


THIRD QUARTER 
TE 401 Engineering Aspects 
of Textile Materials 









SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used 4s technical electives with 
approval of the Department Head. 
PS. 305 Intzuduetion to Modern Physics ....5 
ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 4 
TE 303 Enginuoring Statistics 2. 4 
TE 310 Woik Measurement 


IE 322 Statistical Quality Control .. 
TE 321 Weaving and Design III . 
TE 424 Man-Made Fibers I 
TE 432 Finishing & Printing 












Curriculum in Textile Chemistry (TC) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 112 Gen. Chemistry —..5 


EH 102 English Comp. 
MH 161 Anal, Geom. & 





QUARTER 
‘Chemistry 
English Comp. 
MH160 Algebra & Trig. 5 


cH 113 Gen, Chemist 
\. Chemistry 
5 MH262 Anal, Geom. & 
bs HY 107 US, History ...... 
1 











TE 101 tnt, to Textiles -L LY 101 Use of Library 
IL 103 Machine Toot Lab, ..0 MS Military Training 
MS Military Training 1 PE Physical Education 
PE Physical Eduextion ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Physics—Heat, 

Light & Sound ....5 
3 TE 220 Weav. & Design I 5 
1 TE 305 Fiber Technology ...3 


MH263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Physicn—Mech, .....5 
TE 210 Fiber Process 5 
SP_ 305 Public Speaking 
MS Military Training .. 
PE —-Fhysioal Education. MS Military Training 

PE Physical Education 1 











JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 303 Organic Chemistry 5 
TE 307 Bleach. & Dyeing ...5 
TE 211 Yam Mfg, I... 


(CH 205 Analytical Chem. ...5 
TE 320 Weav, & Design 1 5 
ed Tech. Writing —.....3 
















S11 Behavior of Man Elective 
Elective 
SENIOR YEAR 
TE 405 Warp Prep. 5 CH 407 Physical Chemisty 5 
TE 317 Dyeing & Finish ..5 TE 417 Ady. Dyeing 5 5 
TE 412 Tex. Management 2 TE 424 Man-made Fibers 5 Technical Elective .5 
TE 324 Phy. Testing 3 Elective and Elective 3 
Eluctive -. 3 





Total—228 quarter hours 
General electives must be selected from the approved list of Humanistic-Social Studies, sub- 
Ject to approval of the Department Head. Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted with 
Department Lend approval. 
SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In nddition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives with 
approval of the Department Head. 


CH 305 Organic Chemistry 
CH 404 Oryunic Analysis (Qualitative) 
CN 432 Instrumentation and Control - 
ME 306 Strength of Materials I ... 
ME 310 Thermodynamics 
MH361 Differential Equations 
TE 303 Engineering Statistics 
















IE 320 Engineering Economy 

PS 305 Introduction to Modern Physics 
TE 321 Weaving and Designing Ill 
TE 322 Yam Manufacture I eae 
TE 418 Jacquard Weaving and Design —...2 
TE 425 Man-Made Fibers II 5 
‘TE 431 Fabric Analysis 
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Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER 

EH 101 English Comp. 5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MH 121 College Math. 

‘TE 101 Inte. to Textiles 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
MH 122 College Math. 5 








MS 

PE 

EC 206 Soc. Ec. 

BY 208 U.S. 

TE 210 Fiber i 

TE 305 Fiber Technology -3 EG 102 Engr. Drawing I 2 

MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training 1 

PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 

JUNIOR YEAR 

TE SP 305 Public Speaking 3 

TE TE 317 Dyeing & Finishing 5 

TE TE 320 Weaving & Des. II 5 
TE 324 Physical Testing 3 








Total—216 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 
MH 127 Math, Statistics 
PA 202 Ethics and Society 5 
Military Training 
Physical Education .. 














EC 200 General Economics 
PS 204 Survey in Physics 
TE 211 Yom Mfg. 1 5 
MS Military Training —. 

PE Physical Education —1 








EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. 5 
TE 319 Chemical Testing ...2 
TE 321 Weaving && 

Design TL 
TE 418 Jacquard Weav. 








TE 424 Man-Made Fibers I 5 
TE 412 Textile Management 3 
TE 431 Fabric Analysis 
Group Elective 
Elective — 








‘Textile Management students will take the above curriculum plus three of the group electives 
‘im accordance with interests and professional needs. General electives may be selected from ap- 
proved list on page 121. Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of general 
electives. Substitutions not included on either of these lists may be made with the approval of 


APPROVED GROUP ELECTIVES 


EC 215 Fundamentals of 
Accounting 5 
EC 245 Statistics —__5 
EC 231 Prin. of Marketing 5 
EC 333 Salesmanship —..5 
EC 341 Business Law 5 





420 Mat. Handling 
438 Safety Engr. 


RRRBRR 


EC 436 Bus, Res. Metbods 5 
EC 445 Ind. Relations 5 
HE 415 Hist. of Textiles 5 
PG 360 Applied Psychology 5 
PG 461 Indus. Psychology —.5 
TE 425 Man-Made Fibers 11 5 








School of Home Economics 


Manion Sripce, Dean 


E SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS offers young people a balanced 
education, The curriculum includes liberal arts, professional, and techni- 
cal courses. It offers the student preparation for homemaking, professional 
education in one of six major subject matter fields, and technic: lucation for 
highly specialized fields, Students in other schools on campus may elect a 
minor in any of the fields of Home Economics. All courses are open to both 
men and women students. 

A Home Economics student is assigned an adviser from the Home Eco- 
nomics faculty. The adviser counsels in a private and personal capacity as 
well as professional, and usually serves until the student's junior year. Upon 
choosing a major, the student is es vig an adyiser who helps decide how to 
use elective hours. Electives may be used to aay majors or minors 
(18 quarter hours) in any field. Some recommended fields for a minor are art, 
business administration, chemistry, economics, education, foreign languages, 
journalism, sociology, radio and television. 

In the junior year, each student is required to make a block schedule of 
the last two years of work, including recommended minors. This outline 
must be transmitted to the dean before the student registers for the junior year, 
At this time it is the student’s responsibiliy to reserve a place in one of the 
Home Management Houses for the appropriate quarter, 

The School of Home Economies is divided into subject matter depart- 
ments. A graduate of this school receives a Bachelor of Science Degree in 
Home Economics with a major in one of the following: 

I. Clothing and Textiles which leads to fields of work in retailing and styling, 
journalism, teaching, textile testing and research, The elective hours are 
planned to provide further training in journalism, business administration, 
education, chemistry, or other subjects required in these various fields. 

IL. Fatnily Life and Early Childhood Education which prepares students for 
work in fields in which knowledge of child pacino and skills in 
guidance are essential, such as: nursery schools, kindergartens, extended 
school services, child welfare, parent education programs, and guidance 
of children in the family. 

Il. Foods and Nutrition which gives the student opportunities to prepare for 
service as dietitians in hospitals, colleges, public school lunchrooms, in tea 
rooms, and cafeterias; for food production, preparation with commercial 
firms, and for service in the many social organizations. 

IV. Home Management and Family Economics prepares students for positions 
with Public Utilities, T.V.A., Farmers Home Administration, equipment 
manufacturers and distributors, and other of adult education as well 
as training leaders in all socio-economic fields covered in Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. The program is also designed for full-time homemakers. 

V. Institution Food Management trains both men and women to manage 
efficiently commercial, industrial, and institution food service operations. 
Food production, consumption and service is today the third largest busi- 
ness in the world and demands highly trained personnel. 
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VI. Pre-Nursing Science provides Nursing Science majors with a basic 2-year 
program. Upon satisfactory completion, students will be assisted with 
transfer to an accredited School of Nursing for completion of the bac- 
calaureate program in nursing. The Emory University, the University of 
Alabama, and other accredited schools of nursing have approved this pro- 
gram as meeting their pre-nursing requirements. 

Graduate Work 
The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master of 

Science degree and to the professional degree, Master of Home Economics, 

For further information consult the Home Economics course descriptions and 

the graduate catalog. 

Child Study Laboratories 
The School of Home Economics provides three laboratories for the study of 
child development and human relations, two nursery schools for children three 
to five years of age and a kindergarten for five year olds. ‘The nursery school 
for 4 year olds meets from 9 a.m. to 12 noon. The other for three year oids 

from 9 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. The Aaa sate is in session from 1 to 4 p.m. 

Children admitted to child study laboratories are selected from an appli- 

cation list. Applications may be placed with the office of Family Life and 

Early Childhood Education when the child is two years old. 


Basic Curriculum for All Freshmen and Sophomores 
in Home Economics (HE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER TwIRD QUARTER 
€H 103 General Chemlstry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, “1 
EH 253 Lit, f English 5 


HE 105 Fumd. of Clothing .5 
PE Physical Education ..1 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(CH 203 Organic Chem.**** © HE 202 Meal Management -S 


HE 215 Clothing Desi 
HE 233 Home Equij 
HE 312 Food Science’ 
YM 210 Physiology 
JM 315 Ag, Jourmali 
PE Physical Educats 











or 
BY 208 World History 
Peychology 





PE 
© MH 107 required of all majors—Pr. for CH 103 and CH 103L. 
© Required of Clothing Textile majors only. 
Regnired of Home Management and Family Feonomics majors, and Family Life and Early 
idbood Education majors only. 
Required of Foods and Nutrition majors only. 
Suggested minors in Speech, Journalism or combination of both, (Contult your Adviser before 
scheduling SP 305 or JM 315.) 
Public Speaking, Radio, and Television: SP 231, 273, 331 and 337, or 231, 337, 437 and S85. 
Non esi, Reporting, Copyreading and Editing and Feature writing: JM 221, 223, 224 
and 322. 
Combination minor: JM 221, SP 231, or Workshop, JM 322, SP 337 or SP 305. 








Curriculum for Majors in Clothing and Textiles 
JUNIOR YEAR 







HE SIS Textiles sone 
Social Sc. Elective or 

PG 214 Ed. Psychology 

HE 345 Creative Crafts 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

425 Hist, of Costume 

435 Textile Testing 
Prof. Elective 
Elective 


Total—214 quarter hours 
Electives must be chosen from one field to make a strovg minor; suggested minors aré Art, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, Journalism, or Textile Technology. 
HE 335 Retail Training (8 cr.) must be scheduled by students electing to minor ia Retailing. 


Curriculum for Majors in Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


THIRD QUARTER 
5 HE 313 Home Furnishing ....5 
HE 405 Creative Costume 


WORST QUARTER 


HE 307 Growth & Dev, of HE 
HE 











HE 443 Home Mgt, Res. 
HE 431 Senior Seminar 


5 
a7 
5 
3 





IRST QUARTER 
‘the Hows 
Growth & Dev. 
of Children .. 

Xd. Psychology 
Elective 


HE 303 
HE 307 


PG 214 











HE 437 


HE 443 
HE 431 


‘Tench. Meth, in 
Pro-Primary Ed. —5 
Home Mgt. Res. 
Senior Seminar 





JUNIOR YEAR 
‘SECOND QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics 5 
HE 417 Guid. of Children 5 
HE 353 Community & 
Family Health .......3 
VM S11 Bacteriology weno 
SENIOR YEAR 
HE 447 Directed Teaching 
in Pro-Primary Ed. 5 
HE 452 Food for the 
Young Child ..__5 
HE 463 Family Economics ..5 
Elective 3 


Total—214 quarter hours 








THIRD QUARTER 
HE 313 Home Furnishing 
HE 323 Home Mgt. 
HE 372 Nutrition & He 

Soo, Se. Elective ... 






HE 457 Family Relationships 5 

ED 472 Books and Related 
Materials for Child 4 
Electives ... 





Electives must be chosen to build a strong minor in Economics, Education, Psychology, So- 


diolouy, Spevch, or Journalism, 


Curriculum for Majors in Foods and Nutrition 


FIRST QUARTER 
Nutrition & Diet. 1 
World. History... 
Consumer Textiles 
Elective 





tine 





French or German 
Growth & Dev, 
of Children. 


HE 307 
HE 412 
HE 20 Food  Prese 









tin be 


Curriculum for Majors 


FIRST QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics 5 
HE 313 Home Furnishings ..5 
HE 323 Home Management 5 
HE 355 Consumer Textiles 3 


HE 443 Home Management 
Residence —__...5 
HE 453 Consumer and the 
Market... saad 
HE 304 Home & Family Life 3 
HE 322 Food Preservation 3 
Elective 3 











JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics 5 
HE 342 Nutrition & Diet. 11 5 
YM 311 Bacteriology ...—..5 
HE 352 Inst. Organization & 
Personnel Manage- 
a 





SENIOR YEAR 

French or German ..5 
$00 Expaipentsl Fook 3 
442 Catering 

Elective 


FL. 
HE 
HE 





Total—214 quarter hours 


TWIKD QUARTER 
HE 323 Home Management 5 
PG 214 Ed. Psychology .....5 
HE 902 Table Service 

Elective: .. 






HE 402 Diet Therapy 
HE 422 Inst, Food 


Purchasing .. 
HE 443 Home Mgt. Hes. 
HE 431 Senior Seminar 








in Home Management and Family Economics 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
HE 303 The House —.5 
HE 333 Lighting Equip. 5 
‘YM 311 Bacteriology -...5 
Elective 






SENIOR YEAR 
417 Child Development 5 


Total—214 quarter hours 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
PG 214 Ed. Psychology or 

Social Sc, Elective ..5 
HE 307 Child Development 5 
HE 372 Nutrition & Health 5 
HE 343 Interior Home 


Problems... od 





HE 401 Extension Organi- 
zation & Methods 5 

HE 353 Community & 
Family Health 

HE 431 Senior Seminar 
Electives 


=a 
3 
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Curriculum in Institution Food Management 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, —.5 
‘MET 107 College Algebra 5 
HE 102 Basic Foods 

& Nutr, 5 
LY 101 Library Science —.1 
PE 4 
MS 





Physical Education . 
Military Tr.—Men ox 
Elective—Women ..1 


CH 203 Organic Chemistry 
EC 211 Accounting .. 
S¥ 201 Sociology. 
PE Physical Education - 
MS Military Tr.—Men or 

Elective—Women 1 








5 
3 
5 
1 


HE 412 Qoantity Food 
Product 


EC S41 Business Law 
SP 305 Public Speaking 
Elective .... 





—5 
3 





3 





EC 432 Advertising 

HE 432 Food Serv. Planning 
Lay-Out & Equip, 5 

HE 453 Consumer & the 
Market 
Elective 


5 





Note: 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 1031 Gen. Chem. Lab. 
EH 102 English Comp. 
HY 208 World History 
FE Physical Education . 
MS Military Tr.—Men or 

Elective—Women ..1 





a 
5 
5 

1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 212 Accounting —.. 
EC 201 Economics 





PS 204 Physics ———.. 

PE Physical Education .. 

MS —- Military Tr.—Men or 
Elective—Women —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


YM 311 Bacteriology 
HE 352 Inst. Org. & Per- 
sonnel Management 
HE 372 Nutrition & Health 
Elective —______.! 
SENIOR YEAR 
HE 433 Food Equipment .....5 
HE 462 Experimental Foods 5 
DH 411 Food Plant 
Sanitation 5 
BE 442 Catering 3 


‘Total—214 quarter hours 


by 





buesen 








Students qualifying for ADA membership through 






THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab. 1 
EH 253 Literature in 

English .. =: 
HIE 202 Meal Management .5 
PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Tr.—Men or 

Elective—Women ..1 


PG 211 General Psychology 5 
YM 210 Physiology 5 
EC 202 Economics 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism «3 














PE Physical Education 1 
MS Military Tr—Men oF 
Elective—Women ..1 
EC 333 Salesmanship -.. 3 
EC 331 Prin. of Marketing .5 
HE 362 Problems in Comm. 
Notrition 8 
Electives at 
HE 422 Inst. Food 
Purchasing 5 
HE 482 Food Serv, Cost 
Cont. . 





Electives —. 





ic and administrative 


therapeutic 
dietetics will be required to take HE 312, Food Science; HE 332, 342, Nutrition; HE 402, Diet 
‘Therapy, and PG 214, Educational Psychology. 


Curriculum in Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


FIRST QUARTER 

HE 100 Freshman Problems 5 
EH 101 English Comp. .....5 
MH 107 College Algebra 5 
LY 101 Library Science —1 
PE Physical Education —1 





CH 203 Organic Chemistry ..5 

SY 201 Sociology -. 5 

ZX _102 Zoology* or 

VM 220 Human Anatomy & 
ology’ 








Note: Upon satisfactory 


© Courses required 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
HE 102 Basic Foods 
and Nutr, 5 
EH 102 English Comp. .5 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 1031 Gen, Chem, Lab. 1 
PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PG 211 General Psychology 5 
HY 208 World History® or 
VM 22] Haman Anatomy and 
Physiology*® 
PA 230 Philosopby of 
Relij 
PS 204 Physics*® ____.__. 
HE 372 Nutrition & Health 3 
PE Physical Education ..1 


Total—106 quarter hours 








‘THIRD QUARTER 
HY 107 History of U.S. 
ZX 101 General Zoology 
CH 104 Genersl_ Chemistry 4 
CH I04L Gen. Chem, Lab, 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





EH 253 Lit, in English 
HE 312 Food Science 

(Bio-Chemistry) 5 
PG 214 Educational 


Psychology 
HE 362 Problems in 

Community Nutr, 
PE Physical Education ..1 








of the 2-year pre-nursing program, students will be as 
sisted with transfer to an accredited School of Nursing for completion of the baccalaureate pro- 
gram in nursing. Emory University School of Nursing and the University of Alabama School of 
Nursing have approved this program as meeting its pre-nursing requirements, 


by Emory University. 


only 
** Courses required only by the University of Alabama. 


School of Military Science 


CoLoneL Rosenr B. MansHann 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


TUDY OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the 

Civil War period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that mili- 
tary instruction be furnished to students. Instruction in Military Science is 
under the supervision of un officer of the Active Army who is detailed as 
Professor of Military Science. By appointment of the college authorities he 
is Commandant of the ROTC students. The Professor of Military Science is 
assisted by a staff of commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the Army. 
The curriculum in Military Science is divided into two courses, basic and 
advanced. A description of course requirements is discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Basic Course 

The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally 
taken during the freshman and sophomore years. During the freshman year 
classroom instruction is taken all in one quarter, three hours per week, ac- 
companied by two hours of drill per week. This course od ial in the Fall, 
Winter, and Spring Quarters, and one credit hour is allowed. In the quarters 
wherein classroom instruction is not received, the student attends drill two 
hours per week, and for each quarter successfully completed, one credit hour 
may be earned. 

In the sophomore year four hours of instruction (two classroom and two 
drill) are taken each week in three quarters, with one credit hour allowed 
per quarter, 


Basic Camp 


The basic camp is not required for students completing the basic course 
described above. The basic camp consists of six weeks of field training con- 
ducted at an Army Post during the summer, It is designed for transfer students 
who wish to substitute the successful completion of the basic camp for the six- 
quarter resident basic course and enroll in the advanced course. While at- 
tending basic camp students are paid at the rate of $87.90 per month. Reim- 
bursement to the student for travel expenses is made at a rate of six cents 
mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and rations are fur- 
nished by the government during the camp period, 


Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army of the 
United States, both the Active Army and the Reserye. Admission to the Ad- 
vanced Course is on a best qualified basis. Because the number of applications 
received usually exceeds the quota allotted to this unit, ion of minimum 
qualifications does not insure selection. Successful completion of the Advanced 
Course at Auburn University qualifies the student for a commission as 2nd 
Lieutenant in one of the following branches of the USAR: Adjutant General's 
Corps, Armor, Army Intelligence and Security, Artillery and Air Defense, 
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Chemical Corps, Corps of Engineers, Finance Corps, Infantry, Medical Sery- 
ice Corps, Military Police Corps, Ordnance Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Signal 
Corps, and Transportation Corps, based on student's choice and needs of the 
Army. Students who are designated Distinguished Military Students may apply 
for a Regular Army commission, if accomplished prior to graduation and des- 
ignation as a Distinguished Military Graduate, The advanced course consists 
of a six-quarter course, normally taken during the junior and senior years, de- 
signed to qualify the student for appointment in any of the aforementioned 
branches. Three credit hours are alswed for each quarter of the advanced 
course. For limitation on credit allowed toward meeting degree requirements, 
see engineering curricula. Students are paid subsistence pay of $40.00 per 
month, not to exceed 20 months, while enrolled in the Advanced Course, 

An advanced camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student 
before he becomes eligible for a commission, Advanced camp is normally 
attended during the summer between the end of the junior and the start of the 
senior years. While attending advanced camp students are paid $147.30 per 
month. Reimbursement to the students for travel expenses is made at a rate 
of six cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and 
rations are furnished by the government during the camp period. The appli- 
cant for the advanced course must: 

1, Be a citizen of the United States. 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Army. 

38, Not have reached 28 years of age at time of appointment in the U.S. 
Army Reserve. 

4, Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years basic course or basic 
camp) or have equivalent military or ROTC training in liew thereof; haye at 
least two (2) academic years to complete prior to graduation, 

5, Have minimum overall academic average of 1.0. 

6. Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the President of 
Auburn University. 

7. Enlist as a cadet in the U.S. Army Reserve. 

8. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and attend one Summer Camp (six weeks dura- 
tion) preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course. Agree in 
writing to accept an appointment as a commissioned officer in the Army Re- 
serve and serve the prescribed period of duty, 


Financial Assistance Program 


Public Law 88-647, 13 October 1964, established a financial assistance 
program for specially selected students of the Army ROTC. An individual 
selected for the pro; must be under 25 years of age on June 80 of the cal- 
endar year in which he is eligible for appointment as a second lieutenant and 
he must agree in writing to serve on active duty for four or more years, Selec- 
tion is on a best qualified basis centrally controlled by the Department of the 
Army and by selection boards at the institutions administering the program. 
The financial assistance includes tuition, fees, books, laboratory expenses and 
subsistence pay at the rate of $50.00 per month for a maximum of four years. 
Students interested in the program should contact the Professor of Military 
Science as early as possible. 
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Army ROTC Aviation Program 


Qualified second year advanced (MS IV) cadets may apply for enrollment 
in the Army ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota limitations. 
This program is conducted at no expense to the student, Participation in the 
program will not act to cause any reduction in the prescribed MS IV course. 
The course is an approved Federal Aviation Agency standardized flight in- 
straction program consisting of 35 hours ground instruction and 36% hours 
fight taining. Satisfactory completion of the program of instruction will qual- 
ify the graduates for award of a FAA Private Pilot's certificate. Students must 
agree to a period of active duty for three years. 

Uniforms and Equipment 

All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit the sum 
of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to enrollment in ROTC. 
They are then furnished a uniform in good condition and other necessary 
supplies through the ROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the ROTC 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, the uni- 
form and other supplies are turned in and the deposit returned to the student, 
less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the Bursar oft the University to cover the 
cost of cleaning and repair of uniforms, when applicable and to support ROTC 
activities as follows: Scholarship and marksmanship awards; special apparel 
and equipment for competitive drill teams and rifle teams; approved travel 
for dri teams and ROTC honoraries representing Auburn University and rifle 
teams rey presenting Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for sponsors; the of- 
ficial Military Ball in an amount not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled that 
quarter. 


Distinguished Military Students 

The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Mili- 
tary Student a person who: 

1. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, 
and definite aptitude for the military service. 

2. Has attained an academic standing in the upper half of his class. An 
septicn may be made only in the case of an individual student whose 
standing is in the upper 10 per cent of his class in military subjects, or who 
has shown paras high motivation toward a military career, 

3. Has demonstrated his leadership ability through his achievements while 
participating in recognized campus activities. 

4. Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his ROTC class in 
the Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC. 

Distinguished Military Students may make application for a commission in 
the Regular Army any time subsequent to such designation, but not later than 
the date on which they are designated Distinguished Military Graduates. If 
accepted they will be commissioned in the Regular Army upon graduation. 


Distinguished Military Graduates 
The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Mili- 
tary Graduate a person who was designated a Distinguished Military Student 
and who has maintained the high academic standards between the time of 
such designation and date of commission and graduation, 
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Selective Service Deferments 
Students enrolled in the advanced Army ROTC program will be deferred 


under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, as follows: 


1, Students so deferred are required to sign an ROTC deferment agree- 
ment. The provisions of the agreement require the student to complete the 
basic course, if enrolled therein, to enroll in and complete the advanced course 
at the proper time, if accepted therefor; and completion of the course 
of instruction therein, to accept a commission, if een: 

2. The artment concerned will ni the appropriate local Selective 
Service ead cence students ates Bae mtacted for deferment. 
Deferment by the local rd in such cases is mandatory unless the student 
has received an order to report for induction. Students a ped from ROTC, 
not in good scholastic anise or not considered potential advanced course 
students, will no longer be deferred. 

8. Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their ROTC deferment 
agreements pertaining to undergraduate work at the institution will be per- 
manently suspended immediately, 
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Captain F. L. Curtis, USN 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


TPE NAVAL RESERVE Officers Training Corps is established under an- 
thority of Title 10, U.S. Code, as amended. 

A Captain in the Navy or a Colonel in the Marine Corps is assigned as the 
Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned officers and others 
detailed from the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The purpose of NROTC is to provide a steady supply of well-educated 
junior officers for the line and staff corps of the Regular Navy and to build up 
a reserve of trained officers who will be ready to serve their country at a mo- 
ment's notice in a national emergency. NROTC graduates are given equal 
tank, equal treatment, and equal opportunities with He graduates of the United 
States Naval Academy. 


Types of NROTC Students 


Students in the NROTC are of three types: 


1, Regular NROTC Students are appointed Midshipman, USNR. Such students 
asstme an obligation to make all required summer practice cruises. and upon 
acceptance of an appointment as a commissioned officer in the U.S. Navy or 
U.S. Marine Corps serve at the pleasure of the President. The Secretary of 
the Navy establishes criteria for voluntary termination of an officer's status 
to meet the needs of the naval service. At the present time the required mini- 
mum active duty service period of four years has been established by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The Regular program briefly described above is one of the most remark- 
able educational opportunities ever offered. Public Law 729 (as amended by 
Public Law 88-647), signed by the President on 13 August 1946, instituted the 
selection and training of officer candidates for the Navy and Marine Corps in 
colleges and universities throughout the country. 

For the Regular student the cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks will be 
paid by the Government. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Goy- 
emment and students will receive subsistence pay for other expenses during 
college at the rate of $600 per year. Active duty pay while on summer training 
is based on rate of pay for midshipmen of the Naval Academy ($147.30 per 
month at present). Normally students will attend college for four years, While 
in college they may take any course leading to a baccalaureate or higher de- 
gree except the following: 


Agronomy General Agriculture Pre-dentistry 

‘Animal Husbandry Horticulture Pre-medicine 
Animal Science Hotel Administration Pre-theology 

‘Art Industrial Arts Pre-veterinary 

Dairy Manufacturing Landscape Architecture Real Estate 

Dairy Production Law, Religion 

Dairy Science Medicine Soil Conservation 
Dentistry Music Soils 

Dramatics Pharmacy Theology 
Entomology Physical Education Veterinary Medicine 
Floriculture Poultry Science Wildlife Management 
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In addition to the requirements of their major, Regular NROTC students 
are required to take 83 quarter hours of Naval Science and complete one year 
of college mathematics and one year of physics by the end of their sophomore 
year. In those instances where a Regular NROTC student has received credit 
at the university for one year of college mathematics, such credit having been 
established by means of advanced placement tests, the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel will consider that the mathematics requirement has been met. The 
same type of consideration may be e epplied to the physics requirement of the 

lar NROTC student. Also, in order to strengthen the courses in Principles 
and Problems of Leadership (NS 412 and NS 413), a minimum of 3 hours in 
Psychology is required as a prerequisite. Toward meeting this requirement, 
PG 311 — Behavior of Man, 3 hours, will be scheduled as an additional re- 
quirement for all NROTC students to qualify for a commission and must be 
completed not Jater than the end of their junior year. An exception to this 
rule will be made in the case of NROTC students whose curriculum requires 
PG 211—General Psychology, and completion of this course will be con- 
sidered as meeting requirements as stated above. 

They will be required to make two summer cruises and take one summer 
period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination, lasting from six to eight weeks 
each, and upon graduation must accept a commission as Ensign, USN, or 
Second Lieutenant, USMG, if offered. If at the end of four years they do not 
wish to remain in the regular Ney or Marine Corps, and, in the event of the 
termination of their commission, they must accept a commission as a Reserve 
Officer in the United States Navy or the United States Marine Corps, if offered. 

Entrance to this Regular program described above is effected through the 
medium of nation-wide competitive examination given by the Naval Examining 
Section during December of each pes for selection of NROTC students to 
enter the Regular program for the following Fall. Application blanks to take 
the examination and information bulletins describing this program are made 
available each Fall at all high schools, colleges, and Offices of Naval Officer 
Procurement. For more complete details, contact the Professor of Naval 
Science of this university. 

2. Contract NROTC students have the status of civilians who have entered into 

a mutual contract with the Navy. They are not entitled to the compensation 
or benefits paid Regular NROTC students except that they are entitled to a 
uniform issue, Naval Science textbooks, subsistence pay during their final two 
years of NROTC training, and practice cruise compensation. Contract NROTC 
Students, if in all respects qualified, are commissioned as Reserve Officers 
in the United States Navy or Marine Corps upon successful completion of the 
course. They are required to serve on active duty for a period of three yenrs 
and retain their commission for a total of six years, unless sooner released by 
the Secretary of the Navy. Students commissioned in the United States 
Marine Corps may receive commissions as Regular officers, if accepted under 
current quotas, and will have the same options of service that Regular NROTC 
students have. 

While in the university, a Contract student may take any curriculum which 
leads to a baccalaureate or higher degree. This does not, however, entitle the 
student to any delay of active duty requirements after attaining the basic re- 
quirements for a baccalaureate degree and commissioning. In addition to the 
requirements of their major and 83 quarter hours of Naval Science, Contract 
students must complete satisfactorily by the end of their second year in the 
program one of the following requirements: (a) Mathematics through trigo- 
nometry (in secondary school or college); or (b) One quarter of college mathe- 
matics. If a Contract NROTC student has received credit at the university for 
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one quarter of college mathematics, the Chief of Naval Personnel will consider 
that the mathematics requirement has been met. Contract NROTC students 
must also meet the same requirement of Psychology as indicated above for 
Regular NROTC students, Contract students are required to make only one 
cruise, normally between the junior and senior years, During this training 
period, Contract students will te aid at the same rate as midshipmen of the 
Naval Academy ($147.30 per month at present). During their junior and senior 
years in the NROTG program, Contract students who fulfill the eligibility re- 
quirement listed below will be entitled to subsistence pay at $40 per month. 

Enlist in the Nayal or Marine Corps Reserve (inactive) for the standard 
six-year Naval or Marine Corps Reserve obligation, Those students already 
serving under a Naval or Marine Corps Reserve enlistment contract must agree 
to extend their enlistment if necessary to insure two years of enlisted retain- 
abilty after receipt of the baccalaureate degree, The Reserve Officers Training 
Corps Vitalization Act of 1964 (Public Law 88-647) states that those years 
spent in such enlistment while enrolled in the advanced Contract program can- 
not be computed for length of service for a commissioned officer. 

Advanced course students who are disenrolled from the program for rea- 
sons beyond their control or who, without willfully violating the terms of their 
contract, are disenrolled from the program, may be discharged from the U.S. 
Naval or Marine Corps Reserve status at the same time, if they so request. 

Contract NROTC students are selected by the Professor of Naval Science 
prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter. 

3. Naval Science Students: With the approval of the academic authorities, and 
with certain exceptions, students disenrolled from the Regular or Contract 
NROTC programs may be permitted to pursue Naval Science courses for the 
purpose of ful @ university's requirement of six quarters of ROTC, 
they id not eligible to make NROTC cruises nor to be paid compensation 
or benefits, 








General Qualifications for Enrollment 


Tn general, each candidate for enrollment in the NROTC must mect the 
following requirements: 

1, Be an unmarried male citizen of the United States, never have been 
married, and agree to remain unmarried until commissioned or disenrolled. 

2, Have attained his 17th birthday on or before July first of the year of 
enrollment and be of such age that he will not have attained his 25th birth- 
day before July first of the year he will be commissioned (ie., not over 21 on 
July first for initial enrollment at the beginning freshman level unless contem- 
plating a curriculum which takes five years to complete, in which case he will 
not have passed the 20th anniversary of his birth on July first for initial en- 
tollment at the beginning freshman ‘Tevel) The Professor of Naval Science is 
authorized to waive the minimum age requirement for Contract Students of 
the freshman class in those cases where he considers the student of sufficient 
maturity to undertake the Naval Science courses and drills. 

3. Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and character as 
evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extracurricular activities, and record in 
his home community, 

4. Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent educational 
level if selected competitively; or be enrolled in good standing and attending 
an NROTC institution if selected by the Professor of Naval Science, 
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5. Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual of the 
Medical Department requirements for entrance into the Naval Academy. 

6. A citizen of the insular ions of the United States, unless he has 
been legally admitted as a citizen of the United States, is not eligible for mem- 
bership in NROTC. 

Equipment 

Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and other equipment necessary to the 
Navy program will be furnished by the government to Regular and Contract 
students. The uniform will be worn only when students are engaged in drills 
or other naval activities prescribed by the Professor of Naval Science. 


Selective Service Deferment. 1. Regular and Contract students are draft 
deferred under the Selective Service Extension Act of 1951 from the time of 
executing their oath of office or contract. However, all males are required by 
law to register with their local draft board upon reaching age 18. 

2. NROTC students from the pro; become eligible for the 
draft upon separation from the NROTC. In addition, Regular students will 
revert to their enlisted status to fulfill the remaining period of their six-year 
military obligation incurred at the time of appointment as Midshipman, USNR. 
Advanced course Contract students will revert to their enlisted status unless 
discharged. 

3. The artment of Naval Science will the a wiate local draft 
board informed as to the status of each ce ehede ema 1 and 2 
above. 

Curriculum, The Naval Science curriculum consists of five hours per week 
for all courses with exception of the sophomore courses which consist of four 
hours per week. Two hours each week are it on practical work or drill. 
The remaining hours per week are spent in m work. The Nayal Sci- 
ence subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are listed below. 


FIRST YEAR 
Ist_Qtr, Naval Orientation (NS 113) 
2nd Qtr. Sea Power (NS 112) 
Srd Qtr. Sea Power (NS 115) 


SECOND YEAR 
Ist Qtr, Naval Weapons (NS 211) 
2nd Qtr. Naval Weapons (NS 212) 
Srd-Qtr, Naval Weapons (NS 213) 


(U. S. N. Candidates) 


TR YEAR 

Ist Qtr. Navigation (NS 311) 

Qnd Qtr. Navigation and Introduction to Naval 
Operations (NS 313) 

‘Srd Qtr. Naval Operations (NS 313) 


(U. S. M. 


‘THIRD YEAR 

Ast Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 321) 

2nd Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 322) 

3rd. Qtr. Modern Basic Strategy and Tactics 
(NS 323) 


FOURTH YEAR 

Ast Qtr. Naval Engineering (NS 411) 

2ud Qtr. Naval Engineering and Introdnction to 
Principles and Problems of Leadership 
(NS 412) 

Srd Qtr. Principles and Problems of Leadership 
(NS 413) 


C. Candidates) 


FOURTH YEAR 

Ast Qtr. Amphibious Warfare Part I (NS 421) 

2nd Qtr, Amphibious Warfare Part It (NS 422) 

3rd Qtr. Leadership, The Uniform Code of Mil- 
itary Justice (NS 423) 


Each of the above subjects carries 3 quarter hours of credit, with the ex- 
ception of the sophomore courses which carry 2 quarter hours of credit. These 


hours of credit will be considered as a part of 
quired for NROTC students. Graduation requirements may 


pending upon curriculum. 


e normal erly load re- 
Se peed, de- 
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Distinguished NROTC Graduates. The Professor of Naval Science may 
designate as a Distinguished NROTC Graduate any candidate who possésses 
outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, a definite aptitude for 
the naval service, and who has distinguished himself in his chostn academic 
major. 

In order to qualify for this designation, a candidate must achieve an aca- 
demic standing in his major field equivalent to “graduation ‘with honor” and 
must also achieve an equivalent standing in aptitude and NaVal-Seience Sub- 
jects. 


School of Pharmacy 


Samuet Texny Coxer, Dean 


SEL SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the object of which is to 
promote pharmaceutical education. It is also fully accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the object of which is to formulate the 
educational, scientific and professional principles and standards which ap- 
proved Schools of Pharmacy are expected to meet and maintain. 


Careers in Pharmacy.—The thorough academic background provided by 
the five-year curriculum prepares students to pursue a variety of careers, Ex- 
cellent opportunities exist in the following area: community or retail phar- 
macy, wholesale pharmacy, industrial pharmacy (research, product develop- 
ment, analytical control and product manufacture, sales and distribution), hos- 
pital pharmacy, public health, Food & Drug Administration, toxicology, und 
research and teaching after further education. Pharmacy, especially hospital 
pharmacy, offers wonderful opportunities for women. These are but a few of 
the many opportunities that await registered pharmacists of the future. 


The Pharmacy Curriculum. —The five-year curriculum leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy is designed to prepare students for 
the varied opportunities available to registered pharmacists. The curriculum 
also offers an ity for students to include cultural subjects helpful in 
preparing for their role im the social, cultural and political life of the com- 
munity. 

Students are admitted to the curriculum in pharmacy after successfully 
completing with acceptable grades one of the following prescribed pre-phar- 
macy programs. 

1. The 1-4 Plan — includes one year of pre-pharmacy, which may be taken 
in the first year of the School of Pharmacy at Aubum or any accredited insti- 
tution offering the prescribed courses, Students taking pre-pharmacy at Au- 
burn will be on the 1-4 plan. 

2. The 2-3 Plan — includes two years of prescribed pre-pharmacy courses 
at an accredited institution prior to transferring to Auburn. A minimum of 
nine quarters is then required in the School of acy. 

At the beginning of the third year, students may choose either a professional 
option in preparation for general practice, including hospital pharmacy, or a 
scientific option in preparation for industry, medical school, research or teach- 
ing. The program of each student under either option must be approved by 
the adviser and those choosing the scientific option must have the approval of 
the Dean. Both options will adequately prepare students for State Board ex- 
aminations, It is hoped that these options will motivate the superior student 
to achieve an educational level consistent with his ability and interests. 

Approved electives should be chosen equally between professional or 
scientific and the liberal arts subjects. 

Students who are qualified and have the juisites may take up to 10 
hours of graduate courses in their fifth year, Such work cannot be applied 
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toward both the undergraduate and graduate degrees. Registration in grad- 
uate courses must be approved by the Dean of the Graduate School. es 

Attention is called to the following regulation of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education: “No student may graduate from a recognized 
college or school of pharmacy who has spent less than three scholastic years 
of nine quarters or six semesters in residence at said school or college.” Trans- 
fer students will receive no more than 123 quarter hours credit for work com- 
pleted at this or other institutions in a non-pharmacy curriculum. Students who 
transfer from colleges or schools of pharmacy approved by the American Coun- 
cil on Pharmaceutical Education will be accepted if they have a 1,0 (“C") 
ayerage in courses completed at the college or school of pharmacy, as well as 
an overall average of 1.0 (“C”). 

Scholarships and Loans. — Information concerning available scholarships 
and loans may be obtained by contacting the Director of Student Financial 
Aid, or the Dean, School of Pharmacy, Auburn University, 








Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (P-PY) 








FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
EH 10} English Comp. EH 102 English Comp. .. BY 205 Pharmaceutical 
MH 121 College Math. MH 122 College Math. 5 Botany 


CH 103 General Chemi 
CH 1031, 





HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
CH 105 General Chemistry ..3 


ry 
a, Chem, Lab. 


CH 104 General Chemistry ~ 
CH 104L Gen. Chem, Lab, 






MS Military ‘Training MS Military’ ‘Training CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. "2 
PE —Mhysical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 MS Military. Training 
PE Physical Education 
Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 
SECOND YEAR 
RST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 208 Quant, Analysis ....5 EC 200 General Economics 5 PS 206 General Physics 5 





PG 311 Gen. Psychology or PS_ 205 General Physics .....5 PY 102 Pharmaceutical 






















SY 201 Introduction to ZY 101 General Zoology Arithmetic ——__....5 

Sociology 5 MS Military Training ZX 102 General Zoology 5 
PY 101 Intr. to Pharmacy 3 PE Physical Edacation 1 MS Military Training 1 
SP 305 Public Speaking ......3 PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physica Eduostion 1 
PY 100 Phar. Convocation® 6 

THIRD YEAR** 

CH 207 Orgunic Chemistry 5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry 5 CH 301 Biochemistry®**® 5 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting PY 201 Inorganic Phurma- PY 203 Organic Pharma- 
PY 306 Pharmacognosy I ceutical Chemistry ..5 ceutical Chemistry ..5 





Approved Elective 


PY 3OL 
PY soz 
ty 309 


Pharmaceutical 

‘Technology T .. 
Organic Pharm 
ceutical Chemistry 
Pharmacology I 
jective 











VM 200 Gen, Miciobiology 5 
PY 202 Pharmaceutical 
‘Terminology 





FOURTH YEAR 
EH 345 Business & Prof. 
Writing ...—. 
PY 303 Pharmaceutical 
Technology 1 
PY 405 Pharmacology II 
Elective .. 










YM 204 Pathogenic 
Microbiology: .. 
PY 204 Drug Marketing® 





oly 


FY 304 Pharmaceutical 
‘Technology TIT 
PY 307 Pharmacognosy 


sit 
PY 406 Pharmacology IIT 
Elective 











Required of all Pharmacy students each quarter. Professional topics. will be discussed by 
visiting locturers, faculty and students. 
** Options may be chosen at the beginning of the third year, Advanced ROTC may be used 


us approved elective, 
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FIFTH YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
PY 400 Disp. Pharmacy I ....5 PY 401 Disp. Pharmacy II ..5 PY 402 Dispensing 
PY 408 Pharmaceutical PY 404 Chemistry of Nat. Pharmacy I11°** .5 
5 PY 414 Pharmaceutical 
5 Specialties®** 
PY 428 Public Health 





Elective ... 





Total—258 quarter hours 

‘A list of approved general, professional and scientific electives may be obtained from the 
adviser or the Dean’s office. 

Notes: 1. Proficiency in typing required for admission to 5th year. 

2. Students are expected to participate in field trips to a pharmaceutical manufacturing plant 
during their junior or senior year, and to a wholesale drug company during their senior year. 

3. A set of Class C Metric and Apothecaries’ weights, which may be purchased from Pharmacy 
Supply, are required for all Pharmacy laboratories. 

8° With consent of the adviser and approval of the Dean, those electing the scientific option 

may substitute courses of equal credit for these subjects. 





School of Science and Literature 
Rocer W. ALLEN, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE, oldest of Auburn Uni- 

yersity's schools, offers work leading to the Bachelor of Science and Bach- 
elor of Arts degrees. It is the only school on the campus which had its origin 
when Auburn was a denominational institution. For many years it was known 
as the Academic Faculty and the work offered was anced to as the General 
Course. The State of Alabama assumed charge of Auburn in 1872 and the 
work then offered which is now retained is administered by the School of 
Science and Literature, The school is composed of nine departments in which 
instruction is offered by more than 175 faculty members. 


The School of Science and Literature has a two-fold purpose. First, it offers 
work designed to equip the student with a broad and liberal education, en- 
abling him to care for himself better and to discharge more effectively the 
duties of a citizen. A second purpose is to function as the service division of 
the University. 


Degree Courses 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology, English, Foreign Languages, 
History and Political Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Secretarial 
Adminstration, and Speech are in the School of Science and Literature. In 
general, the curricula offered in this school are based on various combina- 
tions of courses presented by these departments, but in some of the curricula 
certain courses are required which are offered by other schools of the Uni- 
versity. 

Outlines of all work required in the curricula in Business Administration, 
Mathematics, Physies, Applied Physics, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine, Secretarial Administration, and Science and Litera- 
ture are recorded in detail on pages 153-159 inclusive. 


In the other curricula offered in this school the work required in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years is recorded on page 151. During the junior and 
Senior years the student must complete a major of seven 5-hour courses and 
two minors of three 5-hour courses each or a double minor of six 5-hour 
courses. Any course to be counted in the major and minors must be numbered 
200 or above. Required sophomore courses are not counted on the majors and 
minors. The work constituting the major must be elected from courses offered 

one department or by two closely related departments upon the advice of 
the dean and the heads of the departments concerned. The work composing 
each minor must be selected from a single department. The major and minors 
will normally be selected from different ents, but the double minor 
will be in one department, Other work will be elected upon advice of the 
dean to meet the total requirement of 108 quarter hours during the junior and 
senior years, 


The head of the department in which the student majors —or someone 
designated by him—automatically becomes the student's adviser and is 
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charged with the responsibility of outlining the student's major work, The 
minors are to be selected in consultation with the head of the department in 
which the student majors, but the heads of the departments in which the 
student minors will prescribe the work to be completed in those fields, The 
outline of the work constituting the major and minors must be transmitted to 
the dean of the school before the student registers for his junior year of work, 


A Service Division 


One of the very important functions of the School of Science and Literature 
is to serve the professional schools on the campus, Whatever curriculum a 
student may elect, whether it be Engineering, Agriculture, Education, Home 
Economics, or any other, he must take certain fundamental courses in English, 
mathematics, history, economics, and sometimes physics, foreign languages, 
public speaking, journalism, etc. All of these courses at Auburn are offered 
only in the School of Science and Literature, thereby eliminating unnecessary 
duplication and SVD SOP The student who is preparing to become a pro- 
fessional teacher spends a large portion of his time in this school ‘acquiring a 
fundamental education in the subject matter which he expects ultimately to 
teach and in broadening his education in general subjects, He takes his pro- 
fessional work in teacher-training in the School of Education. A student enter- 
ing Auburn University who has not yet decided what particular vocation he 
desires to pursue will naturally register in the School of Science and Literature 
and may, if he so elects, transfer later to a technical school in the insti- 
tution, Courses in other divisions of the institution are open to election by 
students registered in the School of Science and Literature. 


Foreign Language. —In all curricula in this school that require three quar- 
ters in a foreign language the work must be in one language. 


Cooperative Program in Business Administration, 
Physics and Applied Physics 


Cooperative programs in Business Administration, Physics and Applied 
Physics are programs of education which offer students in these curricula an 
opportunity to integrate their academic training with practical experience. 
Students alternate each quarter between school and a work assignment pro- 
vided through the Cooperative Coordinator by business, industrial, govern- 
mental and banking organizations. For further information, write Director 
of Engineering Extension, Auburn University, 


Curriculum in Science and Literature (SL) and Pre-Law (PL) 


Students desiring to pursue a curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor 
of Arts with majors in English, Journalism, Foreign Language, History, Philos- 
ophy, Speech and Sociology; or a curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor af 
Science with majors in Biclo ical Sciences, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, 
Mathematics, Physics, and those preparing for Law School should select this 
curriculum. Prospective majors should consult departmental requirements be- 
ginning on page 151. This curriculum is desi to meet the minimum re- 
quirements for admission to standard law schools by the end of the sophomore 
year. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
GY 102 Prin. of Geography! 5 EH101 English Comp, ..5 EH 102 English Comp. ..5 
HY 107 United States Mist, 5 MH122 College Math.t 5 FL Foreign Language® 
MH 121 College Math¢ 5 Science (ZY 101 or Science (ZX 102 or 
LY 101 Uso of Library 1 CH 103, 103L)tr 5 CH 104, 104L) 
MS Military ‘Training 1 MS Military ‘Training 1 MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FL __ Foreign Language .5 EH 253 Lit. in English 
PO 209 U.S. National Gowt 5 FL Foreign Language - 
5 PO 210 US. State Gov't PG 211 Psychology* 

MS Military Training —1 MS Military Tr <1 MS Military Traini 
PE ‘Physical Education. PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education .. 

Wonen students will uke Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lou of Military Training. 

+ Not upen to juniors or seniors. 
aa! Dinh J Matneteatin and Phtes mt hepa with MEL 100 and follow it with MH 161, 
262, 26: he 

ti Majors {2 Mathematics or Physical Sciences will take CH 103-103L and CH 104-1041. 

* Students who hive eredit for two high school units in a forcign language oust begin the 
third quarter of work in that Janguage or take another language. 

#€ Science majors will take two quarters of Science here but Sociology and Psychology are to 
be taken daring the Juntor or Senior Year. 


5 
5 











EC 200 Prin, of Economics 5 
EH 254 Lit. in English 5 











For Science and Literature Students 


During the junior and senior years the student not in advanced ROTC 
is to complete Philosophy 301 (3) and Logic 308 (3), seven additional five- 
hour courses in his major, three additional five-hour courses in each of two 
minors, five five-hour electives and four three-hour general electives; 211 
quarter credit hours are normally required for graduation. All major and 
minor courses are to be numbered 200 or above. See available majors and 
minors below. 

Majors in the Science and Literature (or Pre-Law) Curriculum are: Bach- 
elor of Arts: English, Journalism, Foreign Language, History, Ehieacabys 
Speech, Sociology; Bachelor of Science: Biological Sciences, mistry, Eco- 
nomics, Geography, Mathematics, Physics. (See Special Requirements for De- 
partmental Majors below.) 

Minors: Students who choose one of the above majors will select two 
minors, or one double minor, from the following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, 
Dramatics, Economics, Education, English, Foreign Languages, Geography, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Phy- 
sical Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, related subjects in Ag- 
riculture or Engineering, Secretarial Administration, Sociology, Speech, and 
Zoology. (Note: The student cannot major and minor in the same field.) 


Special Requirements for Departmental Majors 

‘The Economics Major. EC 202, 245, 360 and 451 must be included in this 
major. 

‘The English Major. A fourth quarter of foreign language and HY 471 or 
472 are required for the English major, In selecting his seven course program 
of 300-400 courses, the student should work out a balanced program with his 
English faculty adviser. This p: should include: (a) one course from this 
group: EH 3890, 401, 441; (b) three courses selected from different periods, 
each of the three emphasizing a different type of literature (i.e. fiction, poetry, 
drama); (c) three survey or period courses dealing with the literature of dif- 
ferent ages. 
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The Foreign Language Major and Minor, A minor involves completion of 
FL 822, $82, or 352. A major requires the completion of seven courses above 
the one hundred level. These courses may be taken in two or more different 
languages. The major or minor student should consult the head professor re- 
garding his program. 

Students wha have completed two or more years of a foreign language in 
high school should continue that language on the intermediate level. Credit 
is not granted for an elementary course when the student has pursued that 
language two years in high school, 

The Geography Major. A major must include GY 305, 404 and 405. 

The History Major. A major must include HY 207, 208 and, as a required 
elective, either PA 410, 420, 430 or 440. 

The Journalism Major. Thirty-six hours of course work in Journalism are 
required, JM 221, 223, 224, 322 and 42] must be taken by all majors. The 
additional eleven hours must include either JM 323 or 465 plus JM 422-3 
(Journalism Workshop, 6 hrs.) or JM 424 (Journalism Internship, 6 hrs.). Stu- 
dents majoring or minoring in Journalism should consult the professor of 
Journalism about their programs of study. 

‘The Mathematics Major, A major in mathematics will consist of the se- 
quences through MH 264 during the freshman and cecmocty years. At the 
beginning of the junior year, the student must consult the department of math- 
ematics on the selection of at least four additional junior and senior level 
courses to complete the major. 

The Philosophy Major and Minor. A minor must include two historical 
philosophy courses and one other five-hour philosophy course. A major must 
include PA 307 or 308, 403, 404, 410, 420, 430, one 400 level course in his- 
tory, and two five-hour courses in psychology. 

The Sociology Major. A major consists of a minimum of 35 hours of so- 
ciology courses following SY 201, including SY 202, 203 and 309. In addi- 
tion, in each sociology major EC 245 (Statistics) is required as an elective. 
The student should consult a member of the sociology staff each quarter of 
the junior and senior years regarding completion of his major. 

The Speech Major. The seven required speech courses for a major should 
be distributed over the six areas of (a) Correction and Voice Science, (b) 
Group Methods, (c) Fundamentals, (d) Interpretation, (e) Public Address, 
(f) Radio and Television, SP 229, 231, 241 and at least one course from sub- 
ject areas b, d and £ above must be included. 


For Pre-Law Students 


By the end of the junior year the student preparing for a career in law 
and desiring to qualify for the A.B. or B.S. degree (awarded at the end 
of the first year in Law School after completion of three years in this 
curriculum at Auburn), must have satisfactorily completed Philosophy 301 
(8), Logie 808 (3), and the following five quarter-hour courses: Public Speak- 
ing 231, Argumentation and: Debate 283, Accounting 211, Accounting 212 
and History of Medieval England 471, In addition, selection from the follow- 
ing five-hour courses is strongly recommended for completion of the Junior 
year: Advanced Compositina 390, Statistics 245, Corporation Finance 463, 
Public Finance 465, Political Scienve 407, Social Problems 202 and Cultural 
Anthropology 203. Those students wishing to obtain the bachelor’s degree at 
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Auburn before entering Law School should continue this curriculum and com- 
plete the usual major, minors and electives described above for Science and 
Literature students. 


Business Administration (BA) 


‘This program is designed to train for careers in the business world and gov- 
emment, During the first two years, emphasis is given to a liberal arts pro- 
gram of work which is so essential to all college graduates. The four-year 
curriculum gives the student a systematic introduction to, and understanding 
of the major areas of Accounting, Management, Marketing, Finance and Bank- 
ing, Statistics, Personnel Management, Industrial Relations and Economics, 
Furthermore, during the junior and seniors years, opportunity is given the stu- 
dent to major or concentrate in a particular area of faced thereby qualifying 
him for more specialized work in business or government. Business manage- 
ment at top, middle and lower levels, increasingly demands the services of 
the business administration- and commerce-trained graduate. 








FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 











EC 101 Intr. to Business® EH 101 English Comp. EH 102 English Comp. —..5 
HY 107 U.S. History FL 121, 131 or 151, or FL 122, 132 or 152, or 
MH 121 College Math, .... Science (ZY 101 or Science (ZY 102 or 

































LY 101 Use of Library 1 CH 103) and tt 5 CH 104) and tt ....5 
MS Military Training ...1 MIT122 College Math. 5 SP_231 Public Speaking 5 
te Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Prin, of Economics 5 EC 202 Economics 1 5 EC 245 Statistics 5 
EC 211 Intr, Accounting EC 212 Intr, Accounting ..5 EC 231 Prin, of Marketing ..5 
PO 206 U.S. Government EH 253 Lit. in English 5 PG 211 Gen. Psychology or 
MS Military Training MS Military Training 1 SY 201 Intr. to Sociology ..5 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Phynical Education 1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 300 Business Mgt. 5 EC 341 Business Law 5 EC 350 Labor Problems 
EC 360 Money & Banking Group Elective .5. EH 345 
IE 301 El. Data Process Elective® —5 SA 113 
PA 301 Intr. to Philosophy TPA 308 Intr, to Logic 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 446 Business Cycles or Group Elective EC 463 Corp. Finance 
EC 465 Public Finance —...5 Group Elective Group Elect 
H Electiv Elective 
Elective Elective 








Total—211 quarter hours 





Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 


year in lieu of Military Training. 


© Not open to juniors or seniors, or those having credit in EC 200. 


tt Must include Laboratory. 


t Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 
'*® Electives chosen in consultation with adviser. 
*¢* Not required of students having one H.S. unit in typing. 


EC 311-12 Intermediate Accounting 
EC 314 Income Tax Accounting 


EC 321 Property Insurance 
EC 922 Life Insurance 
EC 323 Real Estate 


EC 332 Credits und Collections 


EC 342 Business Law 


EC 400 Industrial Management 


EC 402 American Industries 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


EG 404 Offico Management 


EG 411-12 Cost Accounting 

EC 414 Adv. Income Tax Accounting 
EC 416 Auditing 

EG 417-18 Advanced Accounting 

EC 419 Governmental Accounting 
EC 433 Retail Store Management 
EC 434 Purchasing 

EC 435 Advanced Marketing 
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EC 436 Marketing Research Methods EC 476 Motor Transportation 

EC 437 Sales Management EC 480 Business Policies and Administration 
EC 438 Retail Merchandising AA 417 Aisline Operation 

EC 442 Personnel Management AA 418 Air Transportation 

EC 444 Labor Legislation AS 401 Farm Management 

EC 445 Industrial Relations AS 460 Intr. to Econometrics 

EC 446 ess Cycles GY 304 Geography of South America 

EC 449 Ady. Personnel Administration GY 305 Geography of North America 

EC 451 Intermediate cory. GY 306 Geography of Enrope 

EC 452 Comparative Ecouomic S; GY 307 Geography of Asin 

EC 453 Econ, of Growth and Development GY 308 Geography of Africa 

EC 454 of Econ. Thought GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World 
EC 455 Government and Business GY 407 World Resources 

EC 457 Economic of Europe TE 302 Production Control Functions 

EC 458 Economic History of the United States [E 310 Methods Engin 

EC 460 Economic Development of the South IE 322 Statistical Quality Control 

EC 462 Monetary Theory and Policy PA Arm 

EC 464 Investments PG 461 Industrial Psychology 

EC 465 Public Finance SA 

EC 471 Foreign Trade SP 273 Group Prob, Solving Through Discus. 
EC 472 Economics of Transportation sion 

EC 473 Traffic Management SY 201 Introductory Sociology. 

EC 474 Advanced Statistics SY 401 Population 


Pe 
EC 475 Quantitative Methods of Management SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 


The course in Secretarial Administration is designed to meet the needs of 
those who plan to fit themselves for secretarial positions in business, govern- 
ment and professional offices, The program of work outlined leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 


In order to determine placement in the proper course, personal conferences 
with those students who have had shorthand and typewriting elsewhere will 
be held during registration. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


‘THIRD QUARTER 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. . FL 121, 131 or 151 










PE 113 Hygiene 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 211 Intr, Accounting ..5 EC 212 Intr, Accounting .. 
PG 211 Psychology 5 PO 206 U.S. Government .. 
'SA_ 204 Secretarial Science SP 231 Public Speaking 

HY 205 Current Events — HY 205 Current Events 1 
Physical Education .t PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education «1 


JUNIOR YEAR 











EH 345 Bus. & Professional 
Writing... Ss 

SA 301 Dictation 

SA 404 Adv. Sec. Proce: 
Elective 










SENIOR YEAR 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. 





Total—211 quarter hours 
© Open to SA majors and others who have had SA 111 or equivalent typing credit. 





Refer to page 153 for Group Electives. 
‘Not open to juniors or seniors, or those baving credit in EC 200. 
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Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual careers as Mathematicians, 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. .6 EH 102 English Com EH 108 Classical Lit 
*FL 121 Elem. French®? ...5 FL 122 Elem, FL 221 Inter. French’ 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 MH 161 Anal, Geom, & Cal. 5 MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
as 
1 
1 










LY 101 Use of Library MS Military Training —.1 MS. Military Training —1 
Ms Military Training PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Rducation ..1 
PE Physical Education 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 254 Lit. in English ... 
MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Cal 


EH 259 Jit. in Englivh 5 
5 
Rs 202 Heat, Lt, é Snd, 
1 


MB 263 Anal. Geom, ac Cal. 
PS 201 Mechanics 


5 MHG31 Higher Algebra 
5 Philosophy Elective 5 
x PS 203 Elec. & Magnetism 5 
1 




















MS Military ‘Traling MS Military ‘Training MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education PE Physical Education 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
*FL 151 a. German®* .5 FL 152 Elem, German FL, 251 Inter. German’ 5 








MH 42( 





Intr, to Anal HY 207 World History HY 208 World History .....5 












MH A3L tntr, Mod. Algebra 5 MH 421 Intr. to Analys MH 422 Intr. to Analysis TH 5 
4PA 301 Inte. to Philosophy Elective Elective mnt) 
SENIOR YEAR 
MA 497 Linear Algebra ...5 MH449 Solid Anal. Geom. or MH 428 Lin. Diff. Systems 5 

“Ele, 1 Sequence ..6 MH 444 Anal, Proj. Geom. or Elec. 1 Sequence .5 
Eleetive 2 .& MHA447 Found. of Geom, Elective & 5 
EWWbV0 eyemenrenroth Ele. 1 Sequence 5 Elective .. 
Elective 2 
Elective 
Total—211 quarter hours 
Wornvn students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events In the Sophomare 





year in lew of Military ‘Training. 

t Not required of ptudents in Advanced ROTC program. 

* Tho ardor in which these sequences are taken may be interchanged, 

*©The French sequence may be replaced hy 15 hours of Russian. Students who have credit 
for two high school units in a foreign language must begin the third quarter of work in that 
language or take anothor language, 

1, Those eloctives are to inchide any one of the following sequences: (a) TS 905 Introduction 
to Modern Physics, PS 401 Theoretical Physics 1 (mech,), PS 402 Thearetical Physics IT (mech.), 
(b) ZY 101, Z¥ 102 General Zoology, ZY 300 Genetics or BY 401 Prins, of Biometry, (c) BY 10 
BY 102 General Botany, ZY 300 Gi ‘or BY 401 Prins, of Biometry, (a) CH 103, 1031, 104, 
1O4L, and 105, 105L, General Chemistry, or CH 207 Organic Chemistry. 

2, Thy student must consult with the Department of Mathematics on the selection of these 
electives, They are used to meet the needs and interests of the individual students in line with 
fulfilling the objectives of this curriculum, ‘They must be taken in the biological, physical or koeial 
sclencer, Literature, languages, history, education or mathematics, 











Physics (PS) 


The significant contributions of physics to the advancement of modern 
industry and technology are reflected in a marked demand for well-trained 
Scientists in the field. Gpportunities for a career in this science are to be found 
in the increasingly active industrial and governmental laboratories as well as 
on the teaching and research staffs of colleges and imiversities. The curriculum 
in Physics is recommended to those who contemplate a career in Reaches 
and/or research, while the curriculum in Applied Physics (see below) shoul 
appeal to those whose interests lie primarily in the applied aspects of the 
subject. 

Good laboratory and library facilities are available for advanced studies 
and research in several fields of modern and classical physics. Current research 
activities include experimental studies of: nuclear reactions with 3 Mev ac- 
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celerator; beta- and gamma-ray spectroscopy; cosmic ray particles; element: 
particle interactions; ee eae A apnetically Follimated Slasriay 
electrical properties of thin films; optical properties of solids; electron tunneling 
in insulators; Hall effect in metal hybrides; nuclear spin-lattice relaxation; 
ultra-structure by X-ray diffraction and by studies of the optical properties of 
biophysical media; molecular biophysics; diffraction grating rulings, Smith. 
Purcel effect; and, magneto-optics. In addition, theoretical investigations are 
presently being conducted in; oxide film kinetics; dielectric film growth; transi- 
tion-metal band structure; elementary particle theory — group and field; and, 





general field theory. 


FIRST QUARTER 
cH iit — 
HY 107 US. History 
MH 160 Algebra & T: 
LY 101 Use of Library 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Eduestion 










EH 253 Lit, in English .. 
MH 263 Anal, Geom, & Cal. 5 
5 








FL le 
‘MH 362 Engr. Math, T 
PS 301 Inter, Elec. & Mag. 5 

Electi a) 


ive — 











PS 401 Theoretical Phys. 1 5 
PS 412 Sem. in Mod. Phys. 1 
a 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

CH 112 Chemistry 

EH 101 English 5 

MH 161 Anal, Geom, é& Cal, 5 

Military ‘Training: — 

Physical Education ..1 









SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FL 121 Elem. French?® 5 
‘MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Heat, Sound, Light 5 
Military Training ....0 
Physical Education 1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FL 152 Elem. German’ 
PS 302 Electronics 
PS 305 Modem Physics 
Elective ... 





5 
5 
5 
nani 3 


SENIOR YEAR 





5 
5 
ei 

5 





Group Electiv 


‘TuiRo Qual 
CH 113 Chemistry 
EH 102 English Comp. 
MH 262 Anal, Geom, ¢& Cal. 
MS Military Training 

PE Physical Education .. 











beaks 


FL 122 Elem, French®* 








Military ‘Training, 
Physical Education .. 





Elective sso 


PS 405 Nucloar Physica 
PS 407 Advanced Lub. TI 
Group Elective . 
Elective 










Elective 





Total—211 quarter hours 
‘Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in liew of Military Training. 
© Qualified students may begin with MH 161, and five additional hours iy physios or mathe 
matics will be taken. 
®* Students who have credit for two high school units in a foreign language must begin the 
third quarter of work in that language or take another language, 
#8 Students planning to do graduate work should elect MII 404, 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


409 Intr, to Reactor Physics 1 
410 Intr. to Reactor Physics If 
413 Intr. to X-Ray Crystallography 
414 Electron Optics & Microscopy 
417 Intr. to Biophysics 

421 Advanced Electronic Circuits 
435 Int, to Solid State 


CH 206 & Lab Quant, Analysis? 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry 

CH 408 Physical Chemistry: 

MH 403-4 Engr, Math. [1 & Ti 
MH 460 Numerical Analysis 

PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy 

PS 403 Theoretical Physics [11 


t Credit for CH 206 given if Cli 407 taken. 


Applied Physics (APS) 

This curriculum provides a thorough foundation in physics and sufficient 
training in mathematics and related sciences to enable the graduates to enter 
industrial and governmental research laboratories. Many graduates in this 
curriculum elect to pursue further training for advanced degrees in Physics. 

During the junior and senior years, 35 hours are designated as “technical 
electives.” The students must choose the major portion of their electives from 
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one of the following areas: chemistry, aerospace, electrical, or mechanical 
enginecring. If mechanical engineering electives are chosen, at least 16 quarter 
hours must be completed from courses listed below. If aerospace, chemistry, 
or electrical engineering electives are chosen, at least 20 quarter hours must 
be completed from the courses shown. The remaining 15 or 19 quarter hours 
must be chosen from courses not required in physics, mathematics, or the re- 
lated sciences. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
QUARTER 


FIRST QUARTER 










MH 161 Anal. Geom, & 

1 EG 102 Eng. Drawing 
Military ‘Training 1 MS Military Traini 
rE Physical Education 1 PE 





Physical Education 





EH 253 Lit. in English .....5 
MH 263 Anal, Geom, & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Mechanics 5 
Ms Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education .1 


ME 321 Dynamics*! 









hee 





MS Military Training .. 
PE Physical Education ..1 


PS 415 Intr. Quant, Mech. 5 
PS 303 Optics est 
IL 419 Utilization of ‘Tools 1 
Technical Elective ..5 

3 





Elective .. 





PS 435 Solid State ... 
PS 407 Advanced Lab. II 2 
Technical Elective ..5 
‘Technical ive 5 


PS 401 Theo, Physics I 5 
Technical Elective ..5 
Technical Elective 5 








PS 412 





‘Total—211 quarter hours 

* Qualified students may begin with MH 161, and Bve additional hours in physics or mathe- 
matics will be taken. 

* Students taking related courses in chemistry will take CH 303 (Organic Chemistry) instead 
of ME 205 and CH 304 (Organic Chemistry) instead of ME 321. 
*#¢ Students anticipating graduate work sbould use 10 bours of technical electives and an 
equal ouinber of free electives to completo at least 10 hours in each of two foreign languages: 
French, German or Russian, Otherwise, free elective credits (up to 12 hours) must be eamed in 
the aroas of Philosophy, Literature, History, the Social Sciences, or the Fine Arts. (Students 
taking Advanced ROTC may schedule their military courses within the 12 hours of free electives 
and one of the technical electives.) 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In parenthesis following @ course title aro numbers indicating when the course should be 
taken. Example: (3-2) means the course should be taken during the junior year in the second 
quarter, 


AE 301 Basle Acrods 


F 
i 
Hl 
r 






me 
SERE 


RRRSRSRARRE ES 
SEGRSRE 


$ 
BA 
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MH 461 Computer Science ....-— 5 PS 410 Intr. to Reactor Physics IL 
PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy ~5 PS 413 X-Ray Crystallography 
PS 403 Theor, Physics Hl ... PS 414 Electron Optics 

PS 405 Nuclear Physics —. 5 PS 417 Inte. to Biophysics 

PS 408 Advanced Lab, ID 2 PS 42) Adv, Electronic Circuits . 
PS 400 Intr, to Reactor Physics I 5 PS 470 Health Physics ...... 





Curriculum in Pre-Professional Science 


For Students in Pre-Medicine (PM), Pre-Dentistry (PD), and 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV) 


The Bachelor of Science degree is awarded to those compltg ths four- 
year curriculum before entering professional school, Students admitted to 
dental, medical or veterinary medical school before graduation, but after hav- 
ing completed the first three years as outlined in this curriculum at Auburn 
and including General Chemistry 105 and 105L, may transfer credits for the 
first year in professional school back to Auburn and receive the B.S, degree. 


Pre-Veterinary Medicine students must follow closely the instructions 
indicated by asterisks and the footnote below. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

SECOMD QUARTER 
5 CH 103 General Chemistry 
5 CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab, 
5 EH 101 English Comp. 
ZY 102 General Zoology 
MS Military Training 


FIRST QUARTER 
HY 107 U.S. History 
ME 160 Algebra & Trig. 
ZX 101 General Zoology 
LY 101 Use of Library . 
MS Military ‘Training 


THIRD QUARTER 
4 CH 104 General Chemistry 
1 GH 104L Gen, Chem. Laby 
5 EH 102 English Comp, 
5 MUW161 Anal, Geom. é& Cal, 
1 MS 

















Military Trainin 


PE Physical Education ..1_ PE Physical Education 1 PE, Physical Education 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
*BY 101 Gen, Botany ........5 CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry 5 


*CH 105 Gen. Chemistry 9 
°CH 105L Gen, Chem. Lab, 2 


*PO 206 U.S. Government 
PS 206 Physics 


EH 141 Medical Vooab, 5 
*PS 210 Physica... a 












bh 

























PS 205 Physics .. MS ‘Military Truining ...1 MS Military Training 1 
MS Military Training PE Physical Educotion 1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education 1 HY 205 Current Eventy® HY 205 Current Evente’** 
HY 205 Current Events**® 

JUNIOR YEAR 
EH 990 Adv. Comp, CH 206 Quant, Analysis CH 316 Phys. Chemistry 5 
FL 151 German’ CH 206L, Quant, Anal, Lal FL 251 German®* 8 
ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy .. FL 152 German®® .____..5 ZY 302 Vertebrate 8 
4PA 301 Intro, to Phil. SY 201 Sociology Elective .. 3 

PA 308 Intr. to Logic 

SENIOR YEAR 
EG 200 Intr, to Economics PG 211 General Psychology 5 SP 291 Public Speaking ...5 
ZY 300 Genetics Group Elective ....5 Group Elective 5 
ZY 424 Anim, Physiology —5 Group Elective .....5 Group Elective 5 

Electiv a Elective Elective .... 3 






‘Total—211 quarter hours 

Wornen students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the So; 
year in liew of Military Training, 

© PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE STUDENTS: Substitute PH 202 Veterinary Poultry for 
BY 101, AH 200 Intro, Animal Husbandry for CH 105 é€ 105L, AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
and Nutrition for PO 206, and ZY 300 Genetics for PS 210. PV students continuing beyond the 
sophomore year, but not working toward the BS degree, are urged to choose from these courses: 
CH 105 & 105L, PS 210, PO 206, CH 206, PA 307 or 308, SP 231, EC 200 and EH 390, 
Students wishing to obtain the three-year combination B.S. degree after the freshman year of 
Veterinary school must take CH 105 & 105L, and complete the junior year’s work as outlined. 
‘Those wishing to complete four years and obtain the B.S. degree before entering Veterinary school 
must take CH 105 & 1051 and complete both the junior and senior years’ work as outlined. 
Degree students should substitute group electives in the junior and senior years for ZY 300, 
‘ZY 302, and ZY 424. 

** Students who have credit for two high school units in German must begin the third 
quarter's work in that language or take another language, 
© Not required for graduation but highly recommended (for credit or audit) in preparation for 
Medical and Dental Aptitude tests and professional schools, Three quarters of Current Events 
muy be used in place of a three-hour elective. 

$ Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 
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CH 301 Biochemistry 

CH 305 Organic Chemistry 

EC 341-2 Business Law 

EH 253 Literature in English 
EH 357-8 American Literature 
FL 252 Intermediate German 
HY 207-8 World History 

MH Advanced Mathematics 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


J. E. Greene, Dean 


Tee SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited 
pro; of training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, curriculum requires four years in the professional school after com- 
pletion of at least two years of the pre-professional course. 

Admission 

Two years of general college work, with a minimum honor point average 
of 1,25 on all courses attempted and on all required courses is required for 
admission. A grade of D on any required course will not be accepted. The 
Committee on Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine may require 
a personal interview with any applicant and may also require a reading com- 
prehension test, or an examination on any required course. The School of Sci- 
ence and Literature offers a two-year Pre-Veterinary Medicine Curriculum 
which is available to residents of Alabama. Applications for admission to the 
perce course should be made directly to the Admissions Officer, Au- 

urn University. 

Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre-profes- 
sional requirements at institutions within their home state, since they are not 
eligible for admission to the pre-professional curriculum at Auburn University. 
Such work should include 10 quarter hours of inorganic chemistry, 10 quarter 
hours of organic chemistry, 10 quarter hours of physics, 5 quarter hours of 
genetics, 10 quarter hours of zoology, 10 quarter hours of English Composition, 
10 quarter hours of college mathematics, 5 quarter hours of poultry science, 5 
quarter hours of animal nutrition, 5 quarter hours of introductory animal sci- 
ence, 5 quarter hours of American history, and 5 quarter hours of medical 
vocabulary. Ten quarter hours of Latin or modern language may be substi- 
tuted for medical vocabulary, or this course may be taken through the Corre- 
spondence Study Department, Auburn University. In addition to the above 
requirements, one year of Current Events as an elective is desirable. Three- 
semester-hour courses will be accepted as the equivalent in subject-matter 
content of five-quarter-hour courses. 

Admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained through 
formal application not later than February 15 preceding the Fall Quarter in 
which admission is desired, Preliminary consideration fe admission will be 
based on academic work completed prior to February 15. Final consideration 
will be based on academic work completed prior to June 15. 

Applicants Should Submit the Following 

1. Two completed applications for admission on form supplied by Auburn 
University. All applications must be submitted to the Dean, School of Veteri> 
nary Medicine, through proper channels by February 15 preceding admission 
date. (Only one transcript is required of students formerly enrolled: at Auburn 
University) 

2, Two official transcripts from each college or university attended, 

8. A list of courses in progress at time of application, if any. 
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4. Letters of recommendation from three persons youching for character, 
integrity and general qualifications. 

Those applicants who have not completed all requirements for admission 
at the time of application must submit by July 1 two auppleniental official 
transcripts of any work completed after application is filed, 

If a student is admitted to the School of Veterinary Medicine, he must 
submit in addition to the above, one completed physical examination report 
on a form supplied by Auburn Uatiersty at least three weeks prior to date 
of registration (not required by students formerly enrolled at Auburn Univer- 
sity), and an ines processing fee, 

The final selection of students is made by the Committee on Admissions of 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. These selections are 
made from the applicants who have been certified by the committees in the 
respective states after giving due consideration to scholastic record and general 
adaptability for the profession, The right is reserved to accept or reject any 
applicant. All applications for admission must be on file at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine by February 15 preceding date of admission. 

Microscopes. — In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Med- 
ieine, students must own a compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. 
Students must furnish a microscope in all courses requiring the use of this 
instrument. Microscopes may be purchased through the Book Store of Auburn 
University. 

‘Admission under the Regional Plan. — Under the Regional Plan for Veteri- 
nary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves six states — Alabama, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee. While there is no 
limit on the number of applications, the School's facilities make it necessary to 
restrict admissions. 

The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the Southern 
Regional Education plan maintains a counseling and guidance service for 
students desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students 
attending other than Land-Grant Institutions of the several states should 
contact the counseling and guidance service for information and advice con- 
ceming courses which will be acceptable in the pre-veterinary curriculum, 
Inquiries should be made early and addressed to; 


Alabama: Dean, School of Science & Literature 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida: Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Keritucky: Associate Dean, School of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Louisiana: Head, Department of Veterinary Science 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Mississippi: Dean, School of Agriculture 
hays State University 
State College, Mississippi 
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Tennessee; Dean of Resident Instruction 
College of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
‘The procedure for making application for admission to the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine under the Regional Plan varies in the several states. An officer, 
eloa in each state certifies applicants as to residence and evaluates the 
courses completed. Courses acceptable in the ee program at the State 
Land-Grant Institution will be considered acceptable in the Auburn Univer- 
sity pre-veterinary program. An applicant who wishes to be included inv his 
state’s list of eligibles for entrance into the School of Veterinary Medicine 
should send his completed application together with three letters of recom- 
mendation and transcripts covering all college work completed to the ap- 
propriate address as indicated below: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 

Florida: 


Secretary 
Board of Control for Fla. Institutions of Higher Learning 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Kentucky: Chairman, 
Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Louisiana: Chairman, Certification Committee 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Mississippi: Executive Secretary 
Board of Trustees for Institutions of Higher Learning 
State Capitol 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Tennessee: Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Scholastic Requirements 

Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make a 
scholastic average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic year 
may be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic de- 
ficiency. Students who make a grade of “F" on any course may be required 
to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine until such time as the 
course is offered again. Such students may be required to repeat certain other 
courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 

Students who are under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the University scholastic re- 
quirements for continuation in residence. The scholastic penalties incurred 
while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of the 
student's record, 
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Veterinary Curriculum 
Below are the subjects required for each of the four years in the School of 
Veterinary Medicine. 
Fourth-year veterinary students will be required to continue in school 
during the Summer, Fall and Winter quarters. Following completion of the 
three quarters of senior academic ae each student will be required to 


serve a agepinns of one quarter with a reputable practicing veterinarian. 
A certificate of satisfactory completion of a preceptorship will be required for 














































graduation. 
Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
FIRST YEAR 
RST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
VM 320 Anatomy I 5 VM321 Anatomy II .. ‘VM 322 Anatomy IIT 5 
YM 326 3 VM327 Organology YM 328 Embryology. 2....5 
YM 330 5 VM&331 Vet. Micro. I VM 336 Physiology I ..... 5 
YM 315: Whysiology 1 3 YM 329 Physiology II . YM 324 Vet, Genetics 3 
SECOND YEAR 
VM 436 Dijurmacology | 3 VM 444 Physiology V 5 VM438 Pharmacology TI _5 
YM 443 Physiology IV 5 VM 451 Pathology 11 5S M461 Vet. Micro, IU... 
‘VM 450 Pathology I 5 VM 457 Vet. Parasit. I. 5 VM 452 Clinical Pathology 3 
YM 456 Vet. Parasit. T 3 VM437 Pharmacology Tl -.....3. VM 453 Pathology III 
‘VM 458 Vet. Parasit, IIT 
THIRD YEAR 
Avian Diseases VM 501 Vet. Medicine 11.5 VM 504 Vet. Surgery I 5 
Vet. Medicine 1 VM 523 Veterinary Public YM 512 Vet. Surgery IIT 
Vet. Medicine 1 Health 1 a VM 502 Vet. Medicine IT 
cor ae ‘YM 530 Vet. Radiology 9 VM 519 Vet. Medicine V 
Applied Anatomy VM 503 Vet. Surgery I _ 3 VM 550 Vet, Obstetrics II .. 
‘VM 527 Clinies 1 2 VM. 508 Clinics HIT .. 
VM 540 Vet. Obstetrics I 2 VM 518 Clinics TV 
‘VM 591 Jurisp. & Ethics 1 
FOURTH YEAR 
YM 554 Vet, Medicine VI ...5. VM555 Vet. Medicine VII .5 VM 556 Vet. Medicine VIII. 
YM 569 Veterinary Public ‘VM 559 Vet. Medicine IX 3 VM 588 Vet. Medicine XI 
Health It 5 M561 Vet. Medicine X 3 VM S82 Seminar ....... 
VM 560 Vet. Obstetrics IIT 3 VM 567 Clinics VI ‘2 VM 568 Clinics 
YM 566 Clinics V ~~ VM 577 Clinics IX ..... 2 VM 578 Clinics X 
YM 576 Glinics VIIT 2 VM 522 Jurisp. & Ethics 1 VM 558 Applied Anatomy 
YM 551 Jurisp, & Ethics —1 VM 563 Vet. Surgery V 1 VM S64 Vet. Surgery VI . 
YM 557 Applied Anatomy 1 VM 573 Vet. Surgery VIN 1 VM 574 Vet. Surgery IX 
YM 562 Vet. Surgery TV 1 
1 


VM 572 Yet. Surgery VII 
Total—228 quarter hours 
(See page 158 for Pre-Veterinary Medicine requirements) 


Graduate Requirements 


School of Veterinary Medicine master's degree candidates may be required 
to pass a preliminary oral or written examination to demonstrate adequate 
knowledge in their chosen fields. They must meet the general requirements for 
admission into the Graduate School. See Graduate School section of this cat- 
alog, memoranda issued by the School, and the Graduate School Catalog. 


The Graduate School 


W. V. Parker, Deon 
W. S. Baer, Associate Dean and Coordinator of Research 
Taxior D. Lrrrieton, Assistant Dean 


pes REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal 
or exceed the minimum standards recommended by the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 


A student with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity may apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. Appli- 
cation forms for admission may be secured from the Graduate School and must 
be received at least three before registration. A transcript of undergrad- 
uate credits and satisfactory scores on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Rec- 
ord Examinations must also be submitted. Every applicant must have a satis- 
factory undergraduate record and show adequate preparation in the field in 
which he desires to major as determined by the screening committee of the 
school or department concerned. 

The Graduate School bulletin should be consulted for detailed information 
on the regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate 
credit, the requirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other 
matters pertaining to graduate work in this institution. Undergraduates wish- 
ing to register for uate courses should consult this bulletin for regulations 
concerning such registration. A bulletin may be obtained upon request from 
the Dean of the Graduate School. 


The Graduate School administers graduate work leading to the degrees 
listed below. 


The Master’s Degree Program 


Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy, Animal Science’ A Animal Nutzi- 
tion, Botany, Business Administration, Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, Civil 
Engineering, Dairy Manufacturing, Dasy Poteet, Economics, Education, 
Electrical Engineering, Entomology, Fisheries Management, Forestry, Home 
Economics, Horticulture, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Nuclear Sci- 
ence, Ornamental Horticulture, Pharmacy, Physics, Poultry Science, Psychol- 
ogy, Radiological Sciences, Toxicology, Veterinary Medicine, Wild Life Man- 
agement, and Zoology. 

Master of Arts in the areas of English, History, and Speech, 

Other Master's Degrees: Master of Agriculture, Master of Fine Arts, Mas- 
ter of Building Construction, Master of Business Administration, Master of Ed- 
ucation, Master of Home Economics, 


The Specialist in Education Program 


Specialist in Education in the areas of Curriculum, Teaching, Administra- 
tion, Supervision, and Guidance. 
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The Doctoral Degree Program 

Doctor of Education in the areas of School Administration, Supervision 
and Guidance; and Curriculum and Teaching. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Agronomy and Soils, Animal 
Selence, Botany and Plant Pathology, Chemistry, Blectrical Engineering, Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Poultry Science, and 
Zoology-Entomology, and an interdisciplinary program in Agricultural Engi- 
neering. 


Research Program with the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities 

Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities research program located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
aroun this cooperative association our graduate research programs have at 
their disposal the facilities of the National Laboratories in Oak Ridge and the 
research staffs of these laboratories. When advanced degree candidates in cer- 
tain areas have completed their residence work at Auburn it is possible, by 
special arrangement, for them to go to Oak Ridge to do their research prob- 
lems and prepare their theses. In addition, it is possible for our faculty mem- 
bers to obtain appointments on the Oak Ridge Research Participation Program 
for varying periods, usually not less than three months, in order to pursue 
advanced studies in their fields of specialization. Thus, both faculty and stu- 
dents may keep abreast of the most modern and up-to-date developments in 
atomic and nuclear research that is in progress at the Oak Ridge Laboratories. 

The students will go to Oak Ridge on Oak Ridge Graduate Fellowships, 
The stipend will be determined by the number of dependents of the student 
and by the level of work which he is prepared to do. Faculty members may 
work in Oak Ridge on stipends commensurate with their current college 
salary and rank, 

Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Labora- 
tories is available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Grant-in-Aid Research Program 


The Grant-in-Aid Program has for its purpose the stimulation of campus- 
wide interest and activity in basic research among the faculty and, indirectly, 
the upgrading and vitalizing of teaching on advanced levels of instruction, 
Funds made available by the University Administration are granted to faculty 
members in support of worthy research projects which as a rule have already 
been initiated and require only modest sums for their completion, Applications 
for grants are evaluated carefully by the Research Grant-in-Aid Committee. 
The Committee makes recommendations to the Dean of the Graduate School 
who presents the applications to the President for final approval. 


Nuclear Science Center 
Wanren Anprews, Director 


A Nuclear Science Center is now under construction. This facility will 
Provide research and teaching space for use by all departments for work in 
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all phases of the pure and applied of the nuclear science field. It is 
expected that work will be done in areas of agriculture, chemistry, engi- 
neering, home economics, pharmacy, physics and veterinary medicine. 


Auburn Computer Center 


Jor Mrz, Director 


The Auburn Computer Center, established in 1959, is administered by the 
Graduate School. The Center is equipped with three computers, IBM Models 
1401, 1620, and 7040. The facil of the Center are available without charge 
to students and faculty for use in instructional and research programs. Others 
interested in the use of the facilities should contact the Director to obtain in- 
formation on policies regarding charges for computer time and to arrange for 
use of the computer facilities. 





Water Resources Research Institute 


James C. Warman, Director 


Auburn University has long been engaged in graduate training and re- 
search programs in a number of water sciences. These are now being coordi- 
nated by the Water Resources Research Institute, a State agency established 
at Auburn University in 1963 under authorization of the Alabama Legislature. 
The Institute may receive research proposals from any college or university in 
the State. Interdepartmental and multidisciplinary programs will receive spe- 
cial emphasis. 

Major areas of Institute activity include: aquatic weed control, economics 
of water resource use, fisheries biology and management, pintcalogyy hydraul- 
ics, management of run-off water, movement of water through the soil, and 
pollution control, 
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Description of Courses by Departments 


This section contains all courses offered in the University, listed by departments, arranged in 
alphabetical order. 


Courses bearing the numbers from 000 to. 089 inclusive are remedial courses carrying no degree 
credit; those bearing the numbers 100 to’ 199, inclusive, are normally offered for freshmen; those 
from 200 to 299, sophomores; 300’ to 399, finiiors; 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, fifth year 
students; 600 to 699, graduate students, and 700, doctoral candidates. 

Description of courses in cach epartnimt includes: (x) course number; (b) dexcrintive title: 
{e) in parentheses, credit in quister hours i.0. ome quuster (5), two quarters (5-5), etc.; (d) lecture 
and laboratory hours for courses with laboratory (where no statement is made the course consists 
of lecture in number to course credit); (e) the quarter in which the course is of- 
fered; (f) prerequisite (Pr.); (g) description of subject matter and method. 


Preceding the description of courses for each department is a list of the departmental faculty. 





INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 


















































Home Economies (HE) cere one, 298 

Horticulture (HF)... = SAR 

Tnterdepartmental Education. (IED).o:0a0-.241 

Industrial Engineering (IE) 243 

Agricultural Economics and 245 
Rural Sociology (AS)... a 
petals tne mie mB il Laboratory Technology (LT). 246 
ud corse Mathematics (MH)... 247 
Ania ei cheas TABI Mechanical Engineering (ME) 250 
Architecture (AR). Military: Science (MS). 255 
Art (AT). 256 
Avintion Management (AA)... a 
Botany and Plant Pathology (BY) ae 
Building Technology (BT) sie 





Chemical Engineering (CN). 
Chemistry (CH).... 


Physical Education (Men and Women) 
(See Health, Physical Education & Recreation) 












Civil Engineering (CE)..... Physics (PS! 267 
Dairy Science (DH)... Political Science (0)... 270 
Drama (DR) Poultry Science (PH).... 271 
Economies (EC)........ Pre-Engineering (PN). 272 
Electrical Engineering (EE) Psychology (PG) eet 
Qlementary Education (EED). Radiological Sciences (RS).... 275 
Engineering Graphies (EG) Religious Education (RE) 275 


English (EH)..........- 
Foreign Languages (FI 
Forestry (FY).. ~ 
Foundations of Education (FED) 
General Electives (GE)... 
Geography (GY).. 


Health, Physical Education 0\ 
Recreation (PE)... 


History (HY). 
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Secondary Education (SED)..-c.o- 
Secretarial Administration (SA). 











‘Textile Engineering (TE). 


Vocational, Technical, and Practical 
‘Arts Education (VED). 


Veterinary Medicine (VM). 
Zoology-Entomology (ZY)... 
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General Elective Courses (GE) 


Courses listed below are of non-technical and cultural nature offered as lecture 
and reading courses with three credits per quarter, for use primarily as electives in 
the junior, senior, and fifth years. With the approval of the dean they may be used 
as general electives elsewhere in the curriculum, 


AF Advanced Aerospace Studies (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
For students selected, 
AR 360. bee eS of oes (3). Pr., sophomore standing, (Not open to 
R and ID student: 
Survey of architectural development with particular attention to American und contem- 
porary examples, Illustrated lectures, readings, essays, 


AB 370. Spacey of Living (8). Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR and ID stu- 
ents, 


Survey of contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, 
and gardens in relation to all major types of residential architecture, Illustrated lectures, 
readings, reports. 
BY 308. Plants and Man (3). Lec. 3, Summer. 

Urief introduction to the botanical charncteristics of most categories of plants including 
their kinship, origin, past and present distribution, und various ways utilized, as timbers, 
fruits and other foods, Bbers, forage, ornamentals, drugs, etc. Local field trips will be mude, 
(Restricted to students who have no more than 5 hours credit in Botany.) 


CH 342. Geology (3). Pr., CH 104 or sophomore standing. 
moral geology, 
DR 313. Drama Appreciation I (3). (Not open to Drama majors.) 
Survey of the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphasizing the 
social und artistic position of the stage in each civilization. Illustrated lectures, readings, 


DR 314. Drama Appreciation IE (3). (Not open to Drama majors.) 
Survey of contemporary plays and De Holo aimed to make ae intelligent fun, 
EC 206, Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). 
Nppraisal and survey of the social and economic developments which lead to aad help 
joward an understanding of present day American society, Economic and social institutional 
development is studied against the background of the Industrial Revolution. 
EC 840. Personal Finance (8). Pr., junior standing. 
Informative study of plans for managing personal financial problems involving insurance, 
housing, household budgeting, investments, personal und bank loans, credit and time 
ving, etc. 
EH 208. Literature of the Western World (3). Pr., EH 108 or EH 253, All quarters, 











Study of about eight significant library works of f the Western World which provide rep 
tee att wie is the Medloas, Reanimeaoefefornatca, eat) Bisivomth Cor 
tury periods. 


EH 301. Creative Writing (3), Fall, Spring, 
Devoted principally to the writing nd criticizing of short stories. ‘The student may be 
permitted to write poetry, drama, or any other form of fmaginative literature, 

EH 302, Creative Prins (3). Fall, Spring. 
Continuation of English 3 

EH 310. Word Study (8). Fall Spring. 
History of English words anc ir meanings with the object of improving the student's 
serettad of hie bmarongs. sox! tesbating for Wien agai’ OF the pettus inthe) develope 
ment of human thought. 

EH 320, An Introduction to Drama (3). Winter. 
Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such figures 
as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare, and Thsen will be considered. 


EH 350, ene Greatest Plays (3). (Not open to students with credit in 
EH 451-52.) 


Some of Shakespeare's masterpieces, 
EH 360, Continental Fiction (3). Winter. 
Representative European short stories and novels. 
EH 865. Southern Literature (3), Spring. 


EH 381. The Literature of the Age of Reason (3 Fall, 
Rationalism, its assumptions und its effects, political, y social and scientific as seen in the 
works of such major cighteenth-century writers as Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau, 


EH 385. Literature in the Scientific Age (3). Winter, 
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GY as Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3). Pr., junior standing. 
‘with the interaction between the natural-physical environment and te international 
Tatttis of world powee Rephasls placed wean the changing gaogapsle und reoaamic 
patterns in world affairs. 
Suhr hy of the Soviet Union (3). junior standin; 
ical se buon’ gevgrapiy of the ee eal ee Beer rneal ats, 
HE aon "Table Service (3), Each quarter. 
The accessories used for table service in their relation to cach other and to the coms 
plete service of meals. Principles of dower arrangement are studied and forms of the 
different food services in the home. 
HE 304. Home and Family Life (3). Lec, 3. Each quarter. 
‘The relationship of family mem » economic and social problems at al) age levels, 
and development tasks of individuals. 
HE 308. Personal Appearance and Social Interaction iction |(s). All quarters. 
(Good grooming, Is comtbutiag factory and thelr influence on social and titsines relailons 


HE 38. Creative Crafts (1-2-3). Lab. 9. 
Design and execution of creative crafts; 








metal work, cermmics, weaving, fabric deco 


ration, 
HE 353. Community and Family Health (3), Lee. 2, Lab. 
Health problems related to the community avd family picading @ survey of available 


health facilities with Geld trips. 


HE 355. Consumer Textiles eis Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Textile fabrics, finishes and trade pructice with special emphasis on cousumer problems, 


HE 365. Creative Metalwork and Mosaics (1-3). Lab, 9 General elective. Fall 
er, 

A stully of design and experience in executing work in Ube angus of creative metalwork, 
Jewelry, enameling, and/or mosaics. 

HE 372. Nutrition and Health (3), 
Study and application of the fundamentals of human nutrition, Food requirements of dif. 
ferent age levels and selection of food at different cost levels are considered. Open jy all 
students except Nutrition or Nursing Science majors, 

HE 375. Creative Ceramics (1-3). Lab. 9. General elective. Winter quarter, 
A study of and experience in working with varios chiys, building processes, ceramic yltzes, 
and ceramic design. 


HE 385. Creative Weaving, and Fabric Decoration (1-3), Lab. 9. General elective. 
Spring quarter. 

Creative experiences in the design of xnd various ways to decorate fabric, such as creative 
stitchery, block print, stencil, batik, dyeing; or a study of weaving design and experiences 
in selecting yarns, setting up a loom, and weaving one’s own fabric. 

HF 225, Flower Arranging (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall. 
Principles and pmictices 0} arranging in the home, 

HY 204. History of the Madara World (3). (Credit in HY 208, 312, and 313 excludes 

credit for this course.) 

Survey of the major periods of modern history and the factors contributing to the Mod- 
em World Civilization, (Primarily for students in Engineering curricula.) 

HY ad United States Colonial History (3). ise junior standing. 

Survey ofthe lites), sconce, sal accial bitiy SE the alonle trom thelr foundlag 

to the end of the French and Indian War, 1763, 


HY 315. International Organization (3). Pr., jt standin; 

Ken the evolution of aaah pitt from the peienat through the United 
HY 322, The United States in World Affairs (3). Pr., aged standing. 

Brief survey of the influence which the United States has exerted in interoational ofiairs 
HY 871. Hist of the West (3 Pr., junior standing. 

Biel history’ of the d ae. Jie Wes at oh edinenoy ts Chinatcha iach 
MS Aavanced Miltary Science (8). Lee. 4, Drill 2. 

For students selected. 


MU 371. een Music (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors 

feterremge cece be og glnwereart or och hogecring am cer 
tonal systems, and piano score reading. 

MU 373, “Appreciation of Maxie) 5 (tay oot be daiea foe credit by: miislé majors 


Outstanding composers and compositions, No previous music training required. An orienta~ 
tion in the art of listening. 
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MU 374. Manermsecer 0 Dpsic (3), (May not be taken for credit by music majors 
Ke preentatee musical works of each great period of musical history. No previous music 
waining rea 

MU AOL, Fundamentals of Music &), fast pelts plowed to music ral or minors.) 
fivpresentative musical works of of musical history. No previous music 
balning required. 

MU 477-5-9, Music Aranging (2-3-9). By p ion. 

ect course in urranging various combinations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
~nvging for solo and choral groups. 

NS Advanced Naval Science (3), Lec, 4, Drill 2. 


Fur students selected. 


PA 301. Introduction to 4 Piloyls (3). 
Tuvductory survey ar asap problems underlying western civilization. 
PA 30%. Introduction to o Ethie (3), 
ntrodwetion to the general principles of morality as applied to human conduct. 
PA 305. Introduction to Logic (3), (Not open to students with credit in os eh) 
Yriomples of logical thinking with emphasis upon functional application of these priv 
PA 310, Eastern Religious Thought (3). 
ings from primary and secondary’ sources related to Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Tuslima, Confucianism, Shintoism, and Sikhism. 
PA 315, Wester Religions Thought f (3). 
Readings from prim: ondary sources related to Ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
nn Ofcek religons, Judaism, Zovosslaaisn, Christianity, aad tiles 
PG 3th ae Behavior of Man (3). Rasen to students with credit in PG 211, 
May be used as a prerequisite for PG 325, 330, 345.) 
© ob behavior and a survey of the Geld of pxychology, (Credit not allowed for 
\ PG 211 and PG 311.) 
PS 21%. Astronomy (3), 
Descriptive astronomy, accompanied by ocessional observations of the heavenly bodies 
With a three-inch refracting telescope. 


RE 301, Religion and Modern Thought (3), 
aon: betrronn the philosophical foundations of Christianity and modern thought in 
et elds. 


RE 305, Comparative Religions (3), 
Principle reli of the world, including readings in the history and literature of the 
poaples whos jigiana are discussed. 

RE 906. Studies in the Gospels s (3). 
t teristics of the Gospels and the harmony among them. 

RE 30 History of the C the Christian Church (3). 

ene of Church from the close of the New Testament period to the pros- 
wnt time with chief emphasis upon the development in Western Europe and in the United 
States, 

NE 908. ‘The Epistles of Baul (3), 
Upisties of Paul in the New Testament; their dates, backgrounds, and arguments; the ma- 
kt emphasis of Paul's thought; particular studies of portions of Thessalonians, { Corinthians, 
uid Romans to demonstrate typical Pauline themes, 

RE 309. The Prophets of Israel (3). 
History of the Hebrew religion as the background of a Selected figures of the 
‘Old Testament are studied, each seen in his own day seeking to interpret his times in the 
light of the eternal messages he was called to deliver. 


SA 113. Personal Typewriting (3). Lab. 6. (Not races with credit in SA 111 
or those who have had one high school school uett fa 87D 
ec! aiedects wha wish bo: besen  QrorcRieg: tor pial is on touch control 
of keyboard, centering, appropriate styles for letters, and the preparation of reports. 
‘More time spent on the application of fundamentals than on specd, 



































SP 253, Grow Lesdertag (3). 
Nature group leadership; the role of democratic leadership in organizing 
and conducting a group mircting to reach the aims of that group. Lane clr nhnarvannid 
perience in clase activities designed to help them lea and perfect democratic leadershi 
techniques. 


SP 305. Public Spesking (3). (Credit in this course excludes credit of SP 231.) 
Designed to aid the student in preparing and delivering effective public speeches extem: 
poraneoosly, Emphasis is on narrative, expository, argumentative, and motivational speeches, 
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SP 316, Parliamentary Procedure (3), 
Designed to aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations 
where orderly procedure is needed, Theory and practice both employed. 


SP 334, Great American Speeches (3). All quarters. 
Critical study and comparison of ited ‘outstanding American speeches; the issuer 
with which they were identified; their relation to the social scene. 


SY 205. Preparation for Marriage (3). 
Baulo foetors tn Gating, couthtp, meting sdlaction, (Gad exgaremient In peeysratiod, Wn rua: 
riage and family living. 

SY 311. Technology and Social Change (8). Pr., j imi standing. 
Rolationship between technological development and changes rig modem society, Special 
emphasis is placed upon the human relotions aspect of modern science. Designed ‘prhnatily 
to meet social science needs of students in the ficlds of engineering, agriculture, education, 
and the physical sciences. 


sy Se Marriage Adjastmesits ( (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Suirvey of emotional, social Ni bilge actor factors in the Family setting with emphasis upon 
Saestioegd ot wecnines Sak parece 


ZY 204, ;  Basects (6). tay Ob Tie 
to fe processes, occurrence, 
et Mines he. wonions Ywho have exedit ia a more a 


cA 205. V Wildlife Conservation (3), Fall. 
Conservation and natural history of important wildlife animals. especially Alabasoa fsb, 
amphibians, and mammals. Some field trips will be required us substitute 
for part of the scheduled lectures. 


‘ZY 206. Conservation in the United States (3). Winter: Spring, Summer. 
Basic facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the emrrva~ 
tion of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, (orest, and 
wwilitife, ‘Eapesially plsoned far elementary and bigh school teachers. 


ZY pan ost Birds shin OOS pad Summer. 
ture and game sahaagepnty socogniiiny of varlous species ax to 
fh, “color por ape ‘songs, and feeding 
zy 220.F Fish C Sn (3). Winter. 
jiction to the construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying 
ah production; tn fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the n 


common 





importance of insects. (Credit 
nced course in entomology.) 








Administration, Supervision, and Guidance (AED) 


Head Professor Abbott 
Professors Lovell, Pierce, and Saunders 
Associate Professors Harlan, and Tincher 
Assistant Professors Barberousse, Donnan, Grant, Plattor, Teague, and Wellman 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance are: e: in teaching; employment or definite professional ob- 
jectives leading to employment t in administration, supervision, or guidance; AED 681, 

‘0, or 621, or juivalent, as prerequisite or corequisite to advanced study in any 
of the areas; and FED 600, PG ita FED 647, and FED 661, or 
equivalent, as prerequisite or corequisite to specialized study in administration, 
supervision, or guidance. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Primarily for Graduate Students 


670, Supervision of the Instructional Program (5). 
Assists superintendents, spervisors, principals, teachers, and other educational leailers in 
understanding the meaning, purpose and function of supervision, the basic factora in thr 
improvement of teaching, and in understanding and evaluating the various concepts of 
educational leadership as they apply to the improvement of tenching effectiveness. 


681. Organization and Administration of Public Education (5), 
For superintendents, principals, teachers and other educational leaders. Topics include puf- 
poses of orgunization and administration; organization and ndministration on federal, 
state, and local levels; financial support and accounting; operation of plant; school-com- 
munity interaction, and personnel administration, 








683, 


688, 


689. 


690. 


692, 


693, 


421, 


621, 


627. 


628. 


632, 
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‘The Leadership Role in Educational Administration (5). 

Current theories, concepts and principles of leadership and their application to education. 
Yusthor emphasis placed on the responsibility of the educational administrator for leader 
ship in the school and community, in the continuous improvement of staff competence 
and principles, and in evaluation of effective leadership. 

Administrative Organization and Behavior (5), 

Current theories and concepts of formal organization and of collective behavior. Includes 
® aucial-psychological wpproach to organizations, and treats current trends in organizing 
fos instruction. 

Administration and Policy Formation (5), 

Awalysis of basic social forces, antecedent movements, and political action leading to 
fovmal enactment of educational policy at national, state, and local levels, Consideration 
is siven to the roles and functions of governing and regulating bourds and agencies. 
School Finance and Business Administration (5). 

‘Thvorles and principles of school support including responsibility of federal, state and 
Joval agencies; state foundation programs, preparation, and administration of salary 
schedules, budgeting aud business administration including purchasing and accounting 
inwurance’ and bonding. 


Planning and Maintenance of School Buildings (5). 

‘The relationships of plant and plant maintenance to the quality of education; an analysis 
 popolition growth and distribution as related to building needs, selection of sites, 
nance programs, problems of building utilization, evaluation, equipment, maintenance 
unl custodial services, 


AJministering Auxiliary Services in the Public Schools (5). 

Tie purposes and role of auxiliary school services, Special attention given to the adminis 
tuition of transportation, school lunch, safety, health and medical problems, 
Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5). 

‘The constitutional and bere provisions for education and an ys of judicial 
decisions affecting education, Among topics are authority and responsibility of the teacher; 
tights, privileges and responsibilities of students; use of school property, taxation; cur- 
uiculum, contracts and retirement provisions; contractual capacity and ability, and 
transportation. 

Porsonnel Administration (5). 

Assists educational leaders in acquiring knowledge and developing understandings with 
reapect to the relationships between effective personnel administration and the quality 
education, Emphasis placed on research results and experimentation in areas such 
as morale, welfare, work loads, pupil accounting, and bases for aulary determination as 
they relate to staff and pupil personnel, 


GUIDANCE 
For Advanced Undergraduates and Graduates 
Guidance in the Public Schools (5). Pr., senior standing. 


Kmphasizes understunding guidance relationships in the classroom. Not open to graduate 
students majoring in guidance und counseling. 


Primarily for Graduate Students 


Principles of Guidance and Student Personnel Work (5). 

ables students to develop a conceptual framework for viewing the inter-relationship 
of guidence and counseling in terms of (1) personal ond social factors and (2) their 
piace in a comprehensive program of student personnel work. Prerequisite to all further 
study in guidance and student personnel work, 


Problems in Guidance (5). Pr., permission of the instructor. 
Develops competency in the application of counseling theory and research findings, with 
special emphasis on educational problems, 


Counseling Theory and Practice I (5). Pr. or coreq., AED 621, AED 638; 
pr. PG 415, 433, 

Presents alternative theoretical strategies of counseling; integrates the concepts of individ- 
val analysis and the collection and dissemination of educational and occupational informa- 
tion with those of counseling; prepares the student for further study of the theoretical 
and practical aspects of counseling, 

Counseling Theory and Practice 11 (5). Pr., AED 628, 

A continuation of AED 628. 

Ware and Administration of Guidance Programs (5). Pr. or coreq.. 
For administrative and nce personnel, Primary purpose is to identify the major 
functions of education, perceive guidance in this perspective nnd then to study the 
organization, administration, and evaluation of guidance programs in their educational 
sotting. 


























1A 


618, 


646, 


651, 
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Analysis of the Individual (5). Pr. or coreq., AED 621; pr., PG 415. 

‘Aaats ushers, nail ther’ piidiaes: parnaeel ts asquiriog: Seowtbtay (esdartandiny, ad 

skill necessary to obtain records and appraise information about the pupil ax an indiycdual 

and as a member of a group. 

Informal eee reife: in Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., or coreq., AED 621; 
es F 5 4: 

Fitine ‘bool’ counselors develop an understanding of the fadividual appralval service 

eeriareethaciint coma alttas* Iba tesentonal nd psicettonnts iesoalion peice 

and its relationship to. counseling. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
Organization and Administration of Higher Education (5), Pr., TED 60% or 





TED 665, or of the instructor. 
For educational leaders in higher education. Provides a study of the organization, a:mine 
istration, and evaluation of institutions in higher education in terms of the acalemie 


program, student personnel services, business affairs, and related programs. Includes the 
relationship between higher education and the state and federal government, 

Student Personnel Work in Higher Education (5). Pr., AED 621. 

‘Theories, principles, practices, organization, administration, and evaluation of +4 .ent 
personnel services in higher education, 


GENERAL 


Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., one quarter of graduate study and depurt- 
mental approval. 

A special problem in administration, supervise, guidance, or higher educetion jing 
research techniques, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit for this cours.) 





|. Seminar in Area of Specialization (5). Pr., permission of the instructor, 


Provides an opportunity for advanced graduate students and professors to pursue comper 
atively selected concepts and theoretical formulations. 


Internship in Area of Specialization (5). Pr permission of the instructor, nay 
cid torn Wal co nok hore tae LR le 

pare lex advanced graduate students with ae supervised, on-the-job experienus in 

& school, college, or other appropriate setting, These experiences are accompunic<| by 

regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion periods, designed to provide positive evslua- 

tion und analysis of the Geld experience. 


659-660, Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5). Pr., permission of major profesor, 


699. 


799. 


205. 


206. 


300. 
301, 


Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with emphaxis on the 
application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work, 
Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged), May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


|. Research and Thesis (5). 


Research and Dissertation (Credit to be arranged), 


erect Engineering (AE) 


Professor Pitts 
Professare Soins and Martin® 
Associate Professors Harwell, and Sherling 
Assistant Professor Nichols 
Instructors Barlow, Burkhalter, and White 


Aerospace Fundamentals (3), 

Introduction to aerospace concepts and terminology, Consideration is ylven to the schemes 
and designs of aerospace systems, 

Elementary Astronautics (3), Pr., AE 205. Corequisite, MH 361. 

Fundamental study of the atmosphere and development of the standard atmoyphere. [ntror 
duction to planetary motion with emphasis on mechanics of the solar system, Aoquaints 
the student with the overall environment and technology of space travel. 

Aerospace Analysis (5), Pr., MH 361, 

Introduction and application of special notations and methods used in aerospace enginecring. 


fg tae home (5). Pr., AE 205, ME 321, ME 301, or ME 310 and 


Ts baie somites Besa yioshen nen application to the prediction of pressure @istri- 
butions, velocity messuting techniques, and aerodynamic testings facilitice, Basic alrkoil and 
‘wing theory with application permrorifes propellers, elementary boundary layer theery, me 
fundamentals of dimensional analysis. Also includes basic performance characteristics. 


* On leave, 


405. 


408. 


* 


4u, 


412, 


418, 


44. 


415, 


420. 
421, 


429, 


430, 
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Aircraft Structures I (5), Pr., AE 205 and ME 
1 


ul analysis of werospace structures involving ae factors, 4pnce frames, beams and 16 
lant frames, 


Aerodynamics Laboratory 1(1), Lab. 3) Corequisite, AE 301, 
Rasic aerodynamic investigationy and written reports, wind tunnel calibration, basic wind 
tunnel tests and interpretation of test results, 
Seronautical Problems ¥ (1), Lab. 3, Pr. senior standing. 
Investigation of current aeronautical problems; preparation and presentation of technical 
pupors and roports, 
Acronautical Problems II (1). Lab. 3. Pr, AK 401; 
‘AE 4 


Continuation of 


lity and Contral o. Pr, AE 404, 

st tility and contol of conventional aircraft and advanced types of missiles, Static longi- 
ul and lateral stability and control criteria and requirements, stick fixed and  sticl 

Derivation of generalized equations of the dyoumics of flight, Longitudinal ‘ayuarmie 

jit, numerical analyas and analog computer methods of solvtion. Control effectiveness 

avd stick forces in standard maneuvers. 

Hiych Speed Aerodynamics (5). Pr. junior standing and AE 413. 

mental principles of compressible flow, including subsonic, transonic, supersonic and 

hypersonic aerodynamics, high speed wind tunnels and laboratory techniques. 

Boundary Layer Theory and Aerodynamic Heating (5), Pr. junior standing and 

Ae 

ara background essential to a fundamental understanding of laminar and turbulent 

boundary layers and their relation to skin friction and heat transfer, Basic concepts of the 

continuum, slip and free-molecule dow regimes and their application to typical aerodyn: 

beonng problems. 

Acrodynamics Laboratory II (1). Lab. 3. Corequisite, AE 4 

Experiinental determination of aireraft stability derivatives, ae effect of aircraft 

configuration changes, 

Aircraft Structures II (5). Pr., AE 308, 

Acalysis for deflections, redundancies, structural stability of flat and curved plates; sandwich 

constriction; shell analysis, 


Nirplane Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AE 409, 
werait and i design specifications and’ their application to typical structural design 
problenis. (Computer applications to structural problems.) 


lane Structures Laboratory (2). Lab. . Corequisite, AE 409. 
mental stress analysis techoiques and their application to aerospace structures, Eleo- 
tical, mechanical and optical strain measurements Poe static and dynamic loading. Fatigue 
aod elevated temperature effects, 
Theoretical Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 300 and AE 301, 
Vondamental practices of aerodynamics, potential flow theory, dynamics of viscous Muids. 
Correlation of potentinl flows theory with experimental results. 
indynamics (5), Pr.» permission of instructor and junior standing. 

mientals of the kinetic theory of guses, Molecular transport of mass, momentum and 
energy. Momentam and beat diffusion basic equations for isentropic flow. Nonisentropic 
flow, boundary layer and shock wave re etiaacereens Mechanics of tarefied gases. Aero~ 
thermodynamic aspects of hypersonic flow. 
Kocket and Jet Propulsion (5). Pr., junior standing und ME 901 or ME 310, 
and AE 301 or ME 325. 
Thermodynamic cycle of rocket and jet engines, wir compressors, and gas turbines, Flow of 
vastes through ducts and nozzles. 
Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis I (8). Pr. junior standing and AE: 409. 
Computer techniques applied to the analysis of flight vehicle stroctures. 
Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis TI (8). Pr. junior standing and AE 409. 


Stress analysis of pre chumbers and yeasels encountered in aerospace api 
















































i. Space Propulsion Systems (5). Pr., junior standing and AE 415, 


Introduction to reaction engines for use in outer space vehicles. Environment of outer 
space, power requirements for space missions, introduction to relativistic mechanics, nuclear 
power xystems, particle generators, magnetohydrodynamics, plasma acoeleratars and photonic 
enigines. 

Aircraft Vibration and Flutter ©). Pr., AE 301 and ME 322. 

Lansrangean equation of motion, linear and multiple dexree-of-frecdom systems, coupled 
and un-coupled beam vibration, utter theory, 

Rotary Wing Aircraft (5). Pr., AE 301, 

Rotary wing flight characteristics and basic aerodynamics including stability, control vibra- 
tinn and performance. 


176 
431. 


601. 


2 


g 


611. 


615. 


619. 


631, 


101. 


102. 


} Acroclastcity (5). Pr. 
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Astronautics (5). Pr., Bho Ts 
‘Trajectory analysis, including application of digital and analog computers, ballistic misile 
range parameters and deviation coeilicients; satellite orbits and rocket interplanetary tra- 





ieee COURSES 


Advanced Supersonic ). Pr., AE 404. 

‘A coatisuation Of AE 404 AE ibd fick oped High Speed jynamics. Consists of a rigorous development of 
linearized and nonlin: pressible fluid flow and application, Lifting surfaces, lifting 
Breloy clan Aaeymat lection noe aioe 


. Advanced Elements of High Speed Ac Aerodynamics 5). Pr., AE 601 or equivalent. 


‘A continuation of AE 601 to include thre ue theory; slender body theory 
Sricieneir lave eet valntoass eerosanns set keener hele oacioiar 
High-Speed Viscous Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 602 or equivalent. 

‘A continuation of AE 602 to inclade effects of conductivity and viscosity on nerodynamie 
properties. 


General form: 
stresses, 


‘Thrust Generation (5). Pr. AE 801 or equivalent. 
Acro ‘compressible dow, chemical propellant characteristics, beat transfer 
im fluid flow, poral propulsion. 


Hypersonic Flow Theory (5). Pr., AE 404, Corequisite, MH 461. 

Hypersonic continuum theory, governing equations of motion for two und three dimensional 
lows, hypersonic small disturbance theory, viscous effects, Real gas effects in gusdyna.ics 
aod rareied gas flows, basic heat transfer concepts, 


Dynamics of Flight (5). Pr. AE 403, Corequisite, MI 661. 

Small-disturbance ety. tions of the general equations of unsteady 
motions, aerodynami oe al img hee eye transfer functions, dynamic stability 
of a ey oe Tongitudiaal and itera! motions, solutions of the dynamio stability problems 
by electronic computing privet inverse problem, automatic stability and control, 


Advanced Astronautics (5). Pr., AE 431 or permission of instructor. 

Advanced astrodynsmics and trajectory theory; u-body problems; perturbation forces and 

Papel orbital transfer and trajectory optimization; theory of space guidance, A continua- 
of AE 431 at the graduate level, 


acd buffeting, Mutter and loss of control, dyuamio 


= and Plasma Propulsion (5), es hs penabaaton, of instructor, 
Basic physical and gas dynamic underlying methods for electrical acceleration 
of Jontaed gat Bows appropriate to. ‘propulsion, electrostatio propulsion, electromagnetic 


propulsion. 
Magneto-Gas Tryomnien (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 

Review of electrodynamics, Maxwell stresses, field and momentum-energy tonsors, ‘Thermo 
dynamics of Buide in electromagnetic Gelds, Equations of motion of « conducting) gas 
Discussion of typical flow problems. Consideration of microscopic aspects of plasma flows: 
Shock Tube Theory and wig nan (oes, Pry posnaietn of instructor. 

Shock wave theory in. real We theory, reflected shock 
Sure ey, Muses there tobe aguanieany akene Be ach akaage, Calter, pes, oad 
characteristics. Non-ideal behavior in shock tubes, diaphragm opening effects, boundary 
layer effects, shock wave attenuation, Testing time derivation, Shock tube techniques 
and measurements. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 

Provides weekly lectures on current developments in acrospace sciences by staf members, 
graduate students, and visiting scientists and engineers. 

Directed Reading in Engineering, (Credit to be arranged, not ex- 
ceeding 5 hours.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Aerospace Studies (AF) 
First Year (Freshman) 
Defense of the United States (1), Lec. 1, ae 2. 


‘An introductory course exploring the causes of present world conflict as they affect the 
security of the United States. 


‘The United States Position in World Affairs w, Lee, 1, Lab. 2, 
An analysis of the U.S. position in world affairs and organization for notional security. 
Mistions snd Functions of the USAF (1). Tac. 1, Lab. 2. 


‘A survey of the United States Air the professional opportunities available 
to the Air Force officer, 








801. 


303, 


401, 


402. 
403, 
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Second Year (Sophomore) 


Acrospace Studies 2. (Prerequisite Aerospace Studies 1 or as determined by 
the Professor of Aerospace Studies.) 


World Mil itaey Sytem (1h Lee, 2, Lab. 2, 
the mission, 


A compari 





. Organization, and functions of free world land and naval forces, 


- World Miltary Systems (1). Jas, 2, Lab, 2. 


‘A comparison of functions and characteristics of free world and their place in allied regional 
security. organizations. 

World Military Systems (0). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 

Communist land, sea and air forces and communist regional security organizations, (aud 
their impact oa world affairs), and an exploration of trends in development and employ 
cwnt of military power, 


Professional Officer Education Program 
Third Year (Junior) 
Acrospace Studies 3, (Prerequisite Aerospace Studies 1 and 2, or as determined 
by the Professor of Aerospace Studies.) 
Growth and Detelopsnent « of paren Power (3). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. 
The nature of war and the development of air power in the United States. 


Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (3), Lec, 4, Lab. 2. 
A study of the mission and organization of the Defense Department and of air force con- 
cept, doctrine, and employment. 


Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, 

ASonnuben eae oe operations a the future phe of aerospace power. 
Fourth Year (Senior) 

Aerospace Studies 4. (Prerequisite Aerospace Studies 3 or as determined by the 

Professor of Aerospace Studies.) 


‘The Military as a Profession aly Lee, 4, Lab. 2. 

The undertesnding of the meaning of penfesilonalions and the professional concepts of mili- 
tary duty. 

Leadership and Management Skills ( Sh. Les. 4, Lab. 2. 

‘The understanding of management principles applicable to the duties of the junior officer. 
‘The Aerospace Team Structure (3). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 


‘The cesponsibility, authority, and functions of the Command-Staff team, the junior officer, 
und performance standards. 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (AS) 


Professors Yeager, Blackstone, Danner, one White 
Associate Professors Bell, Kern, Morrill, and Wilson 
Assistant Professors Dunkelberger, Glover, and Miller 


iltural Orientation (0). Lec. 1. All quarters, ‘ed of all students i 
AGicalsaaliO esate (0). q (Required of lents in 


Agricultural eaeaae Orientation (0). Lec. 1, (Required of all students in 
Agricultural Business and Economics.) 


. Agricultural Economics (5). All quarters. Pr., sophomore standing. 
An orientation in agricultural economics ness ily with economic ckghes involved 
in changes and trends in farm-related production, marketing, consumption, taxation, 


erelit, nance, public policies; tenure, atc. ‘and with utilization of tand, labor, ud capital, 


tural Marketing (5), Bis 48 20 oe BK: St 

Principles and jot invol ved in Saree ae products. Analysis of marketing func- 
tions, services, and costs; reducing costs and improving marketing efficiency. Marketing 
methods and ‘distribution channels of major farm commodities. Market institutions and 
operation. 
| bo Reports rho Pr., ple = or EC 201. 

‘accounts and their uses. Kinds and systems of records and accounts 
rig ag lip rarely ing 
Agricultural Cooperatives (3). Pr., AS 202. 
Pebeiples und problens of Lihaeh ‘operating farmers’ cooperative buying and selling 
associations. History, importance, and types of cooperative, non-profit, und mutual asso- 
ciations. 


178 
304. 


305. 


361. 


401. 


403, 


405. 


410, 


all. 


420, 


441. 


460. 


461. 
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Agricultural Finance (3), Pr., AS 202. 
Eamomic problems and policies in financing agriculture. Capital requirements and credit 
needs; sources, availability, and costs of capital and credit; principles of lending, borrowing, 
and investment; voluntary and involuntary capital rationing; institutional developments for 
improving allocation of capital and credit, 


Farm Appraisal 3). Pr., AS 202. 

‘The theory of land values; techniques on farm land and building appraisals for different 
purposes; relationships of land use, soils, crops, forestry management, buildings, land titles, 
farm prices, taxes, and interest rates to land values; actual appraisals of selected farms) 
evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently in ose, 


Rural Sociology (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Emphasizes the basic sociological concepts and principles as applied to life im thy rural 
community. Special attention given to the culture, social organization, and social prihlems 
of rural poople in the United States, and in the South in particular, 


Farm Management (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing. 

Principles and problems involved in acquiring, organizing, and operating a successfiil farm 
business. Formation and integration of family and farm business goals. Developmwit of 
managerial skill for farming, farm und home development work, and profeysional farm 
management work. 


Agricultural Prices (3). Pr,, AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing. 

Principles and factors involved in the pricing process with special reference to uxrivultural 
products and markets, Functions of prices and principles of supply and demand )» price 
determination. Sources of farm price data and methods of price analysis. Policy \mplica- 
tions of economic principles as applied to farm price policy programs. 


Agricultural Policy (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing, 


Concepts, objectives and operation of public policies affecting agriculture. Developoint of 
agricultural policies in the United States, Alternative methods of dealing with farm prob- 








lems at national, state, and local levels, and analyses of interrelationships with other public 
policy programs. 

Agricultural Business Management (3), Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior 
standing. 


Principles and problems involved in acquiring, organizing and operating successful agricul 
tural businesses; capital requirements for selected agricultural businesses, factors ultecting 
location and growth, and measures of technical and economic efficiency in organization and 
‘operation; practices involved in buying, pricing, and merchandising; management problems 
and policies in financing, personnel, and public relations. 


Economic Development of Rural Resources (3), Pr., AS 202 and junior standing. 
‘Theoretical and empirical stady of the processes of economic growth and development; the 
problems of undeveloped and underdeveloped areas; the role of agriculture in a develop~ 
ing economy; un examination of the policies and programs needed for effective economic 
growth and development. 

Economic Aspects of Water Resources Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 
‘Theoretical and empirical study of the supply, demand, and use of water resources inclnding 
its economic, legal, and political dimensions. Particular emphasis on the economics of 
management of water resource use and conservation in terms of present and future supplies 
and needs, Both public and private water resources will be considered, 


Cooperation in Agriculture (8). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 

Includes cooperative and economic theory as well as economic and legal aspects of o0- 
‘operatives. Focuses on the institutional framework of cooperatives in the American econ 
omy. (A course designed primarily for credit at off-campus centers.) 


History and Philosophy of Extension (3). Lec. 4. Pr., junior standing. 

Provides a background, understanding, and appreciation of the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ive as an educational institation, This course can meet the needs of students preparing 
for work in Cooperative Extension as well as those currently so engaged. (Credit in IIE 
401 excludes credit in this course.) 


Introduction to Econometrics (3). Pr., MH 122 or equivalent, EC 245 or equiva- 
lent, and AS 202 or equivalent, and junior standing. 
Formulation of elementary economic models using economic theory and mathemuticr with 


certain basic assumptions or axioms. Emphasis is placed on the mathematical tools used in 
economic analysis, 


oie se of Rural Life (3). Lec. 4, Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
for. 

Rural sociology with consideration of the social structures and social processes of rural 
social systems. Credit for AS 961 precludes credit for this course. (This course is de~ 
signed primarily for credit at off-campus centers.) 











490. 


601 


641. 


651. 


_ 


661, 
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Rar; : Communities Around the World (8). Pr., SY 201 or AS 361, and junior 
standing. 

Comparative study of the structure and function of rural communities throughout the world 
wh emphasis on their limitations and potentials for social changes and adjustments. Rural 
Ufe in the United States will be used as the primary basis for comparison, 


Senior Seminar (1). Lee. 1, a senior standing, 
Cirrent developments in. Agricultural’ Beonoesics; the se of Agricultural Economics in the 


keavral economy. 





GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Farm Management (5), Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
siructor. 
Advonced theory and application of farm sate principles and other comomic con- 





divitsal farms, 


Acvenced Agricultural Prices (5). Pr., EC 245 and graduate standing or con- 
sc)’ of instructor. 

Mr of price analysis, separation of Buctuations from price trends, measurement of 
tchuuces in supply and demand of farm products. Factors affecting prices, price trends, 
price eyelet, and other price structures. 

Lor Economics (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

Pri iple economic and institutional factors affecting man in his use of land. 








sore! controls affecting land utilization. Land appraisal and valuation. 


. Advanced Cooperative Marketing (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of ir- 


structor. 
ive theory and practices. Detailed study of history and development of cooperi- 

jed States and selected foreign countries. Special emphasis on 

« cooperative marketing status with respect to organization, legal status, and current 

evaling policies and methods used by selected farmers’ cooperatives. 

Ad- enced Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 

structor. 

Tory of marketing with empbasis on its application t methods used and problems faced 

in ‘natketing Alabama-produced farm products, Objectives in agricultural marketing. 


Economics of Agricultural Production (5), Pr,, EC 451 and graduate standing, 
or consent of instructor. 

Hessuree allocation and efficiency of production. Production and efficiency in the frm, 
heween firms, aod between agriculture and other industries. Influences on agricultural 
resaree allocation and efficiency of risk and uncertainty including price instability, institu- 
Viono! changes, technological advances, imperfect knowledge of production methods, and 
veisnons ia the humap element with’ emphasis on the role of management, 

Extension Methods (3). Lec. 4. ote AS sales line! the equivalent. 

Various methods that may be used in projecting Extension programs are reviewed and re- 
Mua © electives gtagrass htcmaplaasenk tor peticse cbjectiver ae ase: aca 63a 
dithms that might prevail, 

Extension Programs (3). Lec. 4. Fro rate aed 441 or the equivalent. 

‘The over-all Extension organization and ‘its relation to the steps and procedures of pro- 
gram development and evaluation. Designed particularly to meet the needs of persons 
responsible for Extension program development and evaluation at the county level, 

Farm Organization and Management (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

Formation and integration of family and farm business goals; acquisition, mpeaiee: 
opesation and managerent of successti! farm businesses; organization and management of 
efficient farm units. (Credit for both AS 651 and AS 601 may not be used to meet require 
nvmtt for the Master's degree.) 

Agricultural Prices and eee (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

Principles and problems agricultural products, “Objectives in agricultural mar- 
Leltag, “Fectos istaes ia the seis peacame ne agai markets, 
(Giedh tar bo AN’ BED and AN ORS maly ae be weed to moet pageiements Tor the Mar: 
er’ degree.) 

Public Policy in Agriculture (3), Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

Concepts, objectives, sod eae ‘Of public policies affecting agriculture; development of 
agricultural policies in the United States; Rea aanee lowes wim ten oa 
lnm and opportunities at national, state, and local levels, 
Regionalism and Rural Life (3). Lec. 4, Pr., graduate standing, 

‘The regionalist orientation and its application to rural living with specific attention to the 
Southern Regions of the United States, Topics covered will include inter-regional influences, 
subcultural variations, ecological patterns, topographical features, and temporal consideration. 
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662, Social Organization and Community Living in Rural Areas (3). Lec. 4. Pr., 
graduate standing. 
‘The organization of rural society and an application of the group dynamics porspective to 
rural community life, problems in rural living, and proposals for fueilitating action programs 
in rural areas. 

670, Research Methods in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (3). Pr., grad- 
uate standing and consent of instructor, 

680, Special Problems in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. Credit to be 
arrang 

690. Seminar (1-1-1), Fall, Winter, Spring, 

699, Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professors Kummer, and Neal 
Research Lecturers Cooper, Gill, Larson, Nichols, Reasee i eae and Taylor 
‘Associate Professors Renoll, Dumas, and Gru 
‘Assistant Professor Hendrick 

101, Engineering and Agriculture (1). Lec. 1, 
ear aed 

102. Agricultural Engineering Profe: 1). Lee. 1. 

Derapasnn-tn the make falas in 0), a ‘engineering. 

201. Soil and Implement Mechanics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Fall, Pr., EG 104, 

Soil and implement relationships of common tillage tools, Machinery economics with re- 

pect to size and capacity of machines. Implement design as related to tilth 

Agricultural Engineering Dest ign (2). Lab, 4, 

Bendy of gripbical vewscstabon at SN Att iwnera. Reade Si wnliag devin 

of agricultural machines, structures, and materials handling devices. 

302, Agricultural Structures Design I (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 306, 

Analysis and design of stractural systoms of agricultural buildings. 

307, Physical Eropaatiss of of Agricultural Materials (8) Exe. Lec. 3, Pr. BY 101, ME 306, 
Physical and mechanical properties of agricultural materials af related to machine design 
ea antiaiieal proces epnere 

309, Electrical Systems in Agdcalbare (3), Lee. 3. Pr., EE 304, 

Application of electrical power, equipment and control devices to agricultural systems. 

350. Soil and Water Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. 

Teckoical application of soll and water resources Taunagenent. Ieigation system planning 
and equipment selection, 

351. Agricultural Machinery Technol (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, 5) > SI 
Study of agricultural machinery eine itn ees ection, nad 
economic justification, 


352. Tractor and Engine Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Winter. 
Study of tractors and engines with emphasis on’ basic principle of operation, fuels used, 
size selection, utilization, and economic justification, 


Farm Building Technology (5). Lec. , Lab. 8. Winter. 
ee ‘of materia! ‘construction and funetional needs of moder farm 


: 


353. 


354. Agrienttural Processing ‘Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Principles and methods of agricultural processing systems; includes storing, drying, 
pelleting, mixing and automatic materials handling systems. 


401. eae of Tractor Power (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr., ME 310, junior 
standing. 
Construction, design, and operating principles of the farm tractor. Mechanics of tractor 
stability, traction, weight transfer, and safety. ‘Tractor efficiency as influenced by fuel, 
ignition, temperature, and power transmissions. 


403, Soil and Water Engineering (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., CE 210, CE 308, 
junior standing. 

A study of the relationship of soils, rainfall, runoff and topography to drainage and terrace 
systems design, 

405. Invi gation Design ( (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., AN 403 and junior standing. 
‘The design of Sood, furrow, and sprinkler irrigation systems, including the development 
of water supply sources, pumping and power requirements; the determination of irrigation 
efficiencies and techniques, 








407, 


408. 


g 


601, 


z 
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Agricultural Machinery Design Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., AN 201, 
junior standing, 

Deiign, construction, and comparative analysis of component parts of farm machines other 
than tractors. Includes use of dynainomoters, electrical resistance strain gages and func~ 
Uouul analysit instrumentation. 

Agricultural Tractor Design Analysis (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Winter, Spring. Pr., 
AN 401, junior standing. 

Vie of electronic analysis instrumentation equipment in the evaluation of tractor design 
elements and construction principles with respect to thermal and tractive efficiency, ve- 
hte stability, tractor hitches and weight distribution. 

Agricultural Processing (3), Lec. 3. Pr., AN 307, AN 309 and junior standing. 
Analysis and design of materials handling systems and processing equipment, 
Environmental Animal Physiology and Bioengineering (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. 
Tv., ZY 424 or AN 302 or equivalent; senior standing and consent of instructors. 








(This course same as PH 414.) 

Practices aod ieores of exvironmental engineering and science directly applicable. to 
Animal environments. Physiological responses of animals to various environmental 
parameters, 

Agricultural Meterology (5). Winter, Pr., junior standing and approval of in- 
structor, 


Meteorological variables and their modification near the surface of the earth. Included 
are solar and terrestrial heat exchange; humidity, temperature, wind relationships; 
instrumentation and measurement of meteorological elements and the application of 
meteorological information to agriculture. 

Agricultural Structures Design II (3), Lec, 3. Pr,, AN 302, AN 414 and junior 
stan 

Panetlonsi requirements and design of animal shelters and agricultural storage buildings. 
Farm Power and Equipment (5). Summer, Half-quarter course. Pr., AN 303, 
junior standing. For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 

Farm Electrification (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing. 
For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 

Farm Hea ges eee: (5). Summer. x. Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For 
Vocation 

Engineering in pees 1 Agricultural Machinery (3). Lec-Dem. 4. Pr., 
graduate standing, 

‘The utilization of modern agricultural machinery on the farm with emphasis on safety, 
management, costs, economic justification, and principles of operation. (Credit for both 
AN 432 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


|. Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Power (3), Lec-Dem. 4. Pr., 


graduate 

‘Study of farm tractor and power units used on the farm; includes the basic principles of 
operation with major interest toward lubrication, costs, operational problems, safety and 
8 comparison of gasoline, Diesel, and LP gas fuels, and units. (Credit for both AN 434 
and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS: 


Land Conservation and Development (5). Lee. A, Lab. 3. Pr. AN 403. 
Fundamental problems of hydrology and soil physics applied to the soil erosion process and 
engineering practices for erosion control. Principles of erehey for farm drainage and irri 
gation mpstems, 

Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Arrange. Pr., AN 201 and peste 
Principles of operation and analysis of design of basic machine elements, hydraulic syst 

and functiowal: tequirements of farm, power wally, agaculbarel coachiaery. cod anaterial of 
construction. 


Agricultural Engineering Problems, Credit to be arranged not to exceed a 
total of 5 hours, 

Special advanced engineering and design problems. 

Soil Dynami Pr., AY 455, 

Analysis and wht ae ‘of soil reactions, as affected by the physical Pevoprtics of the 
soil, when subjected to forces imposed by men no implements and traction devices. Amoug 
the soil physical properties considered are shear, . adbesion, consolidation, plasticity 
and abrasion. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. All 


Reviews and discussions of research techniques, current scientife literature and recent devel- 
opments in agricultural engineering research. 


182 
699, 
799. 
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Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


May be taken more than one quarter. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Rogers, Adams, pDeeoly Eas peo McCain, Rouse, Scarsbrook, 


201, 


307. 


401. 


403. 


404. 


405. 


406. 


407. 


408. 


409. 


Associate Professors Dixon, Hiltbold, Hoveland, Johnson, and Patrick 
Assistant Professor King 
G Crops Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Sprin; 
Sey he poles oe Seduction of xora, small grains, rsia 
sorghum, peanuts and soy! 


B coon Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 105 and LOSE. or 


on pets “course dealing with the formation, classification, composition, prupertieg, manages 
ment, fertility, and conservation of soils in relation to the growth of plants, 


. General Soils (5). Lec. oS tale 2. Winter. Pr., CH 103-104, 


A survey course dealing with the formation, classification, composition and properties of soils 
and their influence on vegetative growth and development on forest lands. Open only to 
students in Forestry. 


ed Morphology and Survey (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 
Physical, mineralogical and chemical properties of soils are studied in xelation to thalr «lassi- 
fication for agricultural and engineering uses. Specially designed to fit students for em 
ployment as soil surveyors in state and federal agencies. 


General Soils (5). Lee. Ao} Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., CH 103-104. 
Survey of the general Geld of soils ieckating genesis, classification xnd fertility. Oyoy only 
to students in Vocational Agriculture. 


Forage Crops (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Witter Pr,, junior standing. 

Deals with both grass and legume forage crops. The crops are considered from the stund- 
point of (a) pasture crops, (b) hay and silage crops, (c) soil improving crops, 

Soil Fertility (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, and junior standing. 
Lectures, demonstrations and problems designed to illustrate principles of soil fertility as 
related to fertilizer practices and crop production. An advanced course required of all 
students majoring in Agronomy and Soils. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not both. may 
be nsed to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree. 


Grazing Systems in Alabama (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., AY 401, and 
junior standing. 

Establishment, maintenance, and management of crops used in grazing systems in the vark 
ous soil and geographic areas of Alabama. 

Cotton Production (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., junior standing, 

Most of the time will be devoted to cotton with a limited amount of time devnied to 
other fiber crops. 


Turf and Its Mana! (3). Hes ES Fall, odd years, Pr., AY 304, 

BY 306, BY 309, SN nice sen fe 

Species of turf crops in poi aa to ae soil type, shading, establishment, fertility, und 

maintenance. 

Cama Fertilizers (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, or by 
ial permission of instructor; also jt las fetioe vise standing. 

Raw oe mel reserves; manufacture, and properties of tetilizer materials; properties and 

formulation of mixtures; relative efficiency of various plant nutrient sources; and related 

agronomic problems. 


Soil Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr AY 804, AY 905, oF AY 307, and 


‘ical, chemical and biological properties of soils and their management. An advanced 
course designed for students in Vocational Agriculture, Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not 
both, may be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree, 


Soil Resources and Conservation (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 
Soils as a natural resource for land-use planning; their classification and management for 
crop production, recreation, and urban and industrial development. 


Seed Production (3). Spring, o¢ odd years. Pr., AY 201, or 401 and junior standing. 
Methods and factors affecting production, storage, and processing seed. 





410, 


4iL. 


412. 


453, 


455. 


601 





613, 
615, 


616, 


617. 
618. 
619. 
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Methods of Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Fall, even years. Pr., ZY 300 
ancl junior standing. 
A general course in the principles and methods of plant breeding. 


Soil Management (3), Lec. 4. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and graduate standing. 





Chosulleation, physical properties, moisture, organic matter, und pH of soils, und their 
‘management with respect to these properties, (Credit for both AY 411 and AY 402, or AY 
407 muy not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Advanced Forag ¢ Crops (3), Lec. 4. Pr., AY 401 and graduate sanding. 

© species ro mixtures, establishment, maintenance and management for difer~ 
ils and systems of grazing, (Credit for both AY 412 and AY 403 may aot be used to 
myer? requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Coomorphology (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Winter, even yeurs. Pr., AY 304, 306, 
aod senior standi 
Structure and physiography of the earth’s crust and it relation to soll parent material. 


Physics (5). Winter, even years, Pr., AY 304 and junior standing. 
tnrey and demonstrations to illustrate fundamental physical properties of soils. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Agronomy Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. 
nlerences, problems, and assigned reading in soils and czops, including results of 
upronpmie research from the substations und experiment fields, 


Piant Biological Loperp idl (5). Fall, odd years. Pr., CH 203 or CH 207. 
Diw-hemical reactions and factors influencing them, Major emphasis is placed on thofe re~ 
cliuns conceming plants, 


Soil Microbiology (5). Lee, 9, Lab. 4. Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 402 and 
VM 

Soil a ear and their physiological processes related to soil development und plant 
nutrition, The role of microorganisms affecting the chemical and physical properties of 
sulle will be studied, with emphasis on the cyclical transformations of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, carbon, and 


imental Methods (5). Fall, even years. 

entation in the agricultural ‘sciences including experimental techniques, interpréta- 
of research dats, use of Library references and preparation of publications; and consints 
ot prublemns, nssigned readings, and lectures. 


‘Theories and Applications in Agronomic Research (2). 
Seminar in Genetics (1). Pr., ZY 300. 


Keparts will be presented by students and staff members on current research and the litera- 
tare in the field of genetics, 


Advanced Plant Bcsedin (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 300. 
ilaciptes, suethods, and teclniques favolved in plant breeding, Laboratory. work, will cou- 
Tn ab siudring acre alcat DRG Coonan nieaing polhiabig: echoes ade ae 
ing pollinations. A term paper va ‘be required, 


Experimental Evolution (5), 5) even years. Pr., ZY 300 and AY 616. 

‘\ study of the fuctors affecting the evolution of species. 

Grop Ecology (5). Winter, even years. Pr., BY 306, 413, and AY 402, 
Environmental factors influencing the growth of crop plants, 

The ct in Forage Crops Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, odd years. 
Pr., BY 306, 30004 AY 402 and 403. 


Pricciples involved in successful ae maintenance and management of crops used 
for grazing, hay and silage, 


Belloonesy and Interpretation of Experimental Research (3), Lec. 4, Pr., gradu- 
ate standing, 

Systermatic nedy of the principles and methods of experimental research; the utility of ex- 
perimental designs; and the utilization of statistical und graphical aids in the interpreta 
tion of data. Mathematical comparisons of the efficiency of designs and calculations of 
statistical values are not a part of this course. 

Soil Genesis and Classification (5). Spring, even years. Pr., AY 306. 

Factors and processes which influence soil formation and properties. Weathering of min- 
orals porticular emphasis on clay mineral formation considered in relation to soil 
classification units. Classification of soils at the family and higher categoric levels pre- 
sented, 

Advanced Soil Fertility (5). Spring, odd years. Pr., CH 206, AY 402 and 606. 


Composition and properties o! aie in relation to the nutrition and yrowth of plants, 
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pies eee Analysis (5), Lee. 2, Lab, 6, Winter, odd years. Pr., CH 206 
Principles, methods, and techniques of quantitative chemical analysis of soils and plants 
applicable to soil science, 


Soil Clay Mineralogy (5). Lec. 4, Tah, 2. Fall, even years, 

Crystal strocture and properties of the important clay size yas, of soils and clay de 
posits combined with identifcation techniques involving xray diffraction and spect oscopy, 
Aifferential thermal analysis, electron microscopy, specific swrfece wnalysis, and infrared 
absarption, 

Advanced Soil ). Fal odd years, Pr., CH 409, AY 655 and 656. 
Physicochemical properties of soil col 

foes Soil Physics (5). base 2, Lab, 6. Pr., MH 263, PS 205-206, and 
Physical properties of soils in relation to plant growth. Euphasis je placed on methods of 
measuring soil physical properties and the interpretation of these mensurements by terme 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, 
Research and thesis ont problems related t crop. produetion, plant breeding, soil fertility 
‘und soil. chemistry. 


Doctoral Ressarch and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. 


Animal Science (AH) 


Professors Warren, Anthony, Patterson, Strength 
Associate Professors Harris, Huffman, Parks, Smith, Squiers, Tucker, 
Turney, and Wiggins 
Instructor Collins 
Professors Emeriti Grimes, and Salmon} 
5 4, . 2, |, Winter, Spring. 
Tees atee forte se meen ad toe teen cleeccung or tse oe oe 


tance of the field. The importance of livestock to agriculture and to the n: 
people. The role of nutritio, breeding, selection and management in livestock production, 


Animal Biochemistry and Hotraion (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 104, 






ee ‘of animal biochemistry ition and the nutritional requirements of farm 
ani 

Livestock Judging (3). Lee. 1, Lab. 4. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., AH 200. 

Theory and practice in the selection ttle, swine, sheep and horses, 

Feeds and Feeding (9). Fall, So Spring Pr,, AH 204, 

Principles and practices of and compounding of rations for beef cattiv, sheep, 
and swine, 

Livestock Production (5), at loeed 2. Winter. Pr, AH 204, 

Efficient practices for selection and management of beef cattle, sheep, and swine. For stue 
dents ia Vocational Agriculture and. those whose curricula do not include AM 401. and 


1 2 ‘Ten or more hours of credit in AH 401, AH 402, or AH 405 excludes credit for 
AH 30: 


Meats (3). Lee. 1, Lab. 4. Fell, Sprisg. Pr., AH 200. 

practice of slaughtering Sieg carcaams ‘of cattle, sheep and hogs. Curing 
and processing procedures will be considered, Faotors affecting slaughtering and cutting 
sree as conte and the basic tiga of quality meat selection and grading will be 


tee Judging (3). Lec, 1, Lab, 4, Fall. Pr., AH 304. 
id practice in the selection and grading of carcasses and wholesale cuts of beel, 
pane ind lamb. 


Live Animal and Carcass Evaluation (3), Teo. 1, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AH 200. 
Classifying and grading market hogs, cattle and sheep with sete emphasis on indicators of 
carcass merit, Carcass grading, yield grading and evaluation, 


wien eel ee Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, 


ees problems involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of swine for 
economic production, 


7 Deceased 2-5-6, 





= 


403. 


405, 


407, 


408. 


411. 


450. 


451. 


490, 


g 
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Beet Cattle Production (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, 
and junior standing, 
Practical phases of breeding, feeding, and management of beef cattle for woonomie, pro 
jwotion, 
Animal Breeding (5), Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and junior standing. 
Application of genetic principles to the breeding of cattle, sheep, and swine. Studies. of 
different systems of breeding and selection and their related efficiencies for livestock im- 
provement. 
Sheep ee (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr, AH 200, AH 204, and jun- 
ior stan 
‘Types and Ureeds of sheep: buildings and equipment; types of sheep raising and flock 

moagement; nu al requirements and feeding; sheep breeding, selection and culllogs 
performance testing; wool grading and marketing; Jamb grading and marketing; common 
disouses und parasites and their control. 
Reproduction in Farm Animals (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., junior standing, 
Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reprodaetive tract; hormones governing 
Aerotuvtisar. aires ant -aties Sotdes "etslateas foociee gestation, parturition; lactation; 
sperm physiology; collection, storage and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; factors 
Affecting fertility; causes of sterility in males and females, pregnancy tests. 
Adyanced Livestock Judging (3), Lec. 1, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr., AH 301 and ap- 
proval of instructor, 
Ao acvanced course in the selection and grading of livestock, 
Applied Animal Nutrition (5), Wee, rE AH 302 and senior standing. 
An advanced study of the principles of animal nutrition and their application to the pro- 
duction of farm animals, including the study of physiology of nutrition, Spetabaleat of 
nutrients and recent nutritic developments, 
Horse Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Lire Pr., AH 204. 
‘The selection, breeding, feeding, management and use of horses in the Southeast. 
Undergraduate Seminar (1). Pr., senior standin; 
Lectures, discussions und literature reviews by staff, students and guest lecturers. 
poroxes Animal Nutrition and Livestock Feeding (3). Lec, 4, Pr., graduate 
standin 
Bee or notation, vutriionsl requirements, compeunding af rations, role of sAdiives 
in livestock feeds and study of newer research findings. 
Bre eding and Genetic Improvement of Farm Animals (3), Lec, 4. Pr. graduate 
ta 
A study 6f basis genetic Principles and their application to the breeding of farm animals 
Systems of breeding and selection, 
Special Problems (1-5), Credit to be arranged. Pr,, departmental approval and 
junior standing. Not open to graduate 
Sealers wlll Ok ade ton betty af Wek mabe oe specific problems, 

GRADUATE COURSES 
(Graduate Stending Required) 

Meat Science (3). Lec. 2; Bab. 2: Winters Prey AH 804 and CH 208. 
A comprelinsive. study of the chemical; physicaly-Kistologieal and bacteriological proper- 
ties of meats. 








|. Methods of Nutrition and Bioch 


Methadalogy including clemeal, phoumeie Webs ‘id microbiological procedures 
used in nutritional and biochemical inyestij 

tere are Acids and Rélated Nutropencour Compounds (5), Pr., CH 418 
or equivalent, 

The nutsitional importanct of these substances and thelr elation to growth, reproduction 
and health of animals. 

Carbohydrates and Fats and Energy Metabolism (5) Pr., CH 418 or equivalent, 
Advanced study of the chemistry and’ inetabolivmns of ‘arbobydrates and lipids. Special 
emphasis given to the reactions, eneqgetics Sn significance of the various metabolic 
pathways. 


. Comparative Animal Nutrition (5), Pr., AH 408. 


Advanced studies of the comparative nutritional requirements in beef cattle, sheep, swine 
and laboratory animals. 


. Pilvapes Recsudes tae ta Rare anata Pr., AH 406, ZY 424, 


Physiology and endocrinology of reprodi 


Advanced ittle Production 
Advanced ee oe to the on OF beef cattle. 
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610. Advanced Swine Production (5), 
Advanced studies of swine production and its place in Alabama agriculture, 

611, Seminar. Credit to be ere 

612. Genetics of Populations (5). Pr. 
Genetic composition of populations: Atos affecting rates of change and conititions 
of equilibrium. 


613. Vitamins (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 
The specific ctions and chemistry of the vitamins. 
614, Minerals OF Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition, 
‘The specific functions of minerals in anima! metaboli 


615. Nutritional Interrelations (5). Pr., CH 418 or Keele + 
Specific metabolic relationships among vitamins, amino acids, fats, carbohydrates jn 
erals und tho effect of nutritional antagonists, 


616. Enzymes (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 


¥ imine 


"The chemistry, mec! of action and role of enzymes in metabolism, 

617. ace Biochemistry (5). Pr., 5 hrs. of microbiology and departmental ap- 
wal. 

anatomy, growth and metabolism of the tiacterial cell with emphasis on the biochemical 

makeup of the cell and the regulation of its activities; the use of microorganisms for 


quantitative assays, 


618. Current Problems and Practices in Livestock Farming (5), Summer, 
Intensive studies of new research findings and their application to livestock production an 
Alabama farms, Primarily for Vocational Agriculture ‘Teachers and County. Fatension 


Workers. 

619. Experimental Methods (5). Pr., Satisfactory courses in statistics. 

Research methods in the animal sciences including experimental techniques, interpro‘stion 
of research data and preparation of publications, 

620, Experimental Pathology of Metabolic Diseases (5). Winter, by arrangewont. 
eT vM a satisfactory courses in biationy, jiochemistry, physiology and 
Penenes ti Study of the structural and functional changes associated with metatvotic 
diseases, 


621, Histochemistry Spring, by ar gement. Pr., 
Applicaton and fis) Gow tas poesia sacl A ee in the study of cele 
Nee constituents in tissues of normal cere: ‘as well as those showing metabolic aberrunces. 


690. Special Problems, peerdawe wi Credit to be arranged.) 
Conference problems, assigned reading eos? reports in one or mote of the followinst major 
Hala (a) sniosal blochessisty ‘nod sutton, (b) aslnal breeding, snd. geastis, (0) Urv¥t 
ology of reproduction, (d) tna pathology, (e) animal production, (f) experimental 
pathology, (g) histochemistry, and (bh) meats, 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems or on problems directly te 
lated to beef cattle, sheep or swine. 


799, Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Architecture (AR) 
Head Professor McMinn 
Schaer 


Professor 
Associate Professors LeVine, Morrill, Taspinar, and Pfeil 
‘Assistant Professors Carter, Davis, Pickard, and Turner 
Instructors Peyton, and Rabby 
110-11. 1. Design Fundamentals (5-5). 
jues and methods in graphic communication, and introduction to design principles. 
owes, A Aschiteceural Dectgn ( soar pacts hanes 9-9-9, Pr., AR 103, 
Principles of spatial composition and structural Grganization; “approches to architectural 
Seslga (by) a aaalpiie we dectpa delocienala= a Gomee Bee MOE fa gh boos 
‘Two hours per week of discussions and laboratory criticism. 


301-2-3. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203, Coreg., BT 220. 
Admission only upon i Committee on Design, 
Ansivsis aod solution of ‘buildings of moderate complesity, with omiasis on domsto, 


civic, and recreational problems; increased attention to construction and finish details. 
Research, discussions, drawings, models. 
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360, Appreciation of Architecture (3). General elective, Pr., sophomore standing. 
(Not open to AR and ID students.) 
A survey of architectural development with particular attention to American and contom= 
porary examples. Illustrated lectures, readings, essuys. 

361-2-3. History and Theory of Architecture (3-3-3). AR 203. 
‘hn analysis of cultural {estitutions of the past and the indy (of the principles of planning 
od arebitecharal ‘epupiltion, town pleaning. od landecape.archit us resulting from 
these foroes und seuctaral Knowledge of the time. Study of the Ancient, Medieval, and 
Onental cultures. Tlustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and reports, 


370, Spaces for Living (3), General elective, Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR 
and ED students.) 
\ survey of contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, 
sid gardens io relation to all major typou of sesidential architecture. ‘Mastited Jectres, 
ings, reports, 
janning (2). Lec, 2. 
Tyuoduction to principles of city and regional planning. Consideration of the influences 
‘vhich shape urban development. 


401-25, Architectural Desies IF ES). jab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 303, Coreq,, BT 313. 
Analysis and solution of buildin advanced compleaity, with increased em ‘on the 
relation between space pommel and the structural system, Research, discussions, 
drawings, models. 

461-2-5, History and Theory of Architecture IV-V-VI (3-3-3). Pr., AR 363. 

c ation of AR 363, Study of Revaissance, Baroque, Colonial American, und Modern 
om, Miustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and reports. 


Architectural Design (5-5). Ta 15-15. Pr., AR 403. Admission upon rec~ 
ommendation of the 
ualyais and. design ‘of buildings of advanced complesity, with emphasls os molti-story 
commercial and institutional projects; group planning and ‘advanced site study, Mesoarch, 
reports, discussions, drawings, models. A for  bnilding executed as a minor prob- 
fom in thit course will be fully developed in AR 502, 


503. Architectural Design (7). Tab. 21. Pr. AR 502, AR 812. 
The development of a major design problem ander direction of the Committee on Design. 
Drawings, models, details, and written explanations, oral presentation for jury consideration. 
512. Design Research (2). Pr., AR 501. 
‘The pelts pee cemprsnaetes programming of a terminal problem in arvhitecture to be 
executed in 


521-22. Professional Practice (5-5). Pr., fifth year standing. 
Study ek procedures In archiachiral festigey “eocstreation setinds, eithastion nf quant: 
ties aod costs, Office organization; legal requirements; professional organizations and re~ 
lations; civic responsibility, professional ethics, 
558. Seminar in Sositemaporsy. Concepts (5). Pr. AR 463. 
‘A stndy of current achievements in world architecture with ge ‘on broad movements 
ond emerging patterns, Research, directed reading, reports, and discussion. 
559, Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr., AR 463. 
Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in Se oone individual 
projects, Research, reports, and drawings under supervision on. approved topics. 
560. The Architect and Society (2). Pra 4th re standing. 
A idy of the social, economic, and political factors which have influenced the contem- 
expression of architectural design and practice. Analysis of great works and philoso- 
which led the way to new approuches in design, Appreciation of aesthetics und 
function as applied to form. Lectures, outside reading and reports, 


561. Seminar in Urban Design Pr., Ath year standing. 
ected reading and een Gh contemporary developments in urban planning concepts 








AT4. 
































and solutions. Reports and Bae 
562. Seminar in Technological Probl Pr., 4th year standing. 
A study of current technological advances naa fhe building indasty eed evaination of thelr 


impact upon architecture, 


563. Seminar in Architectural Literature piriehing Res a year standing. 
‘A guided study and discussion of selected 

564. fad elfen genre ALE "Pe dh ren andi. 
Readings, discussions, relation of end plastic arts to archi- 
tecture. 


571, Honors Program. Credit to be arranged up to 5 hrs. 4th standin 
Admisioa ouly by the Committee on Hooces Program, Deepen mrad tae 
centration through independent study. Neptin ok ea neck RE heleabicn, tba scietapsalsed 
by the Committee. May be taken more than one quarter. 
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Courses specifically required in the Interior Design curriculum (ID) 
sib ie ly. Elements of Interior Design (2-2-2), fens 1, Lab, 3. Pr., AR 111. 

‘An introductory survey of the profession of interior design inchiding professional procedures, 
relationships, sthics, correlation with architecture and other arts, Lectures, readings, dl 
cussions and research, 

305-6-7, ese! ery sdyand ). Lab, 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203, Admission upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Design, 
Analysis and solution of interiors of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic and 
commercial problems. Research, discussion, drawings, models, 

365-6. Period Interiors (2-2). 
‘A survey of the develapment of interior spaces, furniture, fabrics, and accessories from 
pre-Renaissance to 1900, Ilustrated lectures, readings, reports, and field trips. 

367, Contemporary Interiors (2), Lec. 2, Pr., AR 366. 
A survey of the fundamental aspects of interior design, spatial order and chara tics, 
farniture and fabric design, from 1900 to date, Blustrated lectures, readings, reports, 

405-6, Interior Design (5-5). Lec, 2-2, Lab. 9-9. Pr., AR 307. Admission upon ree~ 
ommendation of the Committee on Design, 
Analysis and solution of interiors of advanced complesity, with emphasis on institutional 
and public problems. Research, discussions, drawings, models, 

407. Interior Design (- Lec, 2, Lab. 15. Pr, AR 406. 
‘The development of a major design problem under the direction of the Committee on 
Design. Drawings, models, details; oral presentation far jury consideration, 

408. Interior Design Research (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 3. Coreq., AR 406. 
‘The selection and comprebensive programming of a terminal problem fo interior design 
to be executed in AR 407. 

415. History of Industrial Design (5). Pr., AR 212. 
Design from the Erst Industsial Revolution to the present, with emphasis on the rclition 
between design and science, art, technology, and the humanities. 

441, Professional Practice (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 3. 
Office procedure and m for interior designers; the tochoique and execution of working 
drawings for buildings, cabinetry and interior details; specifications, Discussions, drawings, 
inspections, reports. 

Courses specifically required in the Industrial Design curriculum (IN) 

210. Industrial yl Desion | (5), Lec. 1, Lab, 12. Pr., AR 103. Admission only upon rec~ 
ommendation of the Committee on 
‘An approach to the problems of visual communication, Perception theory, desl fnnda+ 
mentals; color, figure organization, movement and balance, proportion and rhythm, 

211. Kodustrial Design (5). Lec, 1, Lab. 12, Pr,, AR 210, 


extension of principles encountered in’ Industrial Design I. A study and analysix of 
inet Design Fundamentals. 
212, Industrial Design (5). Lee. 1, Lab. 12. Pr, AR 211. 
A study of struc and functional Telationship of design elements; convenience, utility, 
safety, maintenance. 
221. Materials & Technology (5). Lec. 5, Pr, sophomore standing. 
Introduction to the properties and use of various materials in manufacture and a study of 
the machine and tool processes used by industry. Survey from the Designer's viewpoint. 
222. Technical Illustration (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Introduction to axonometric drawing, perspective, and freehand hen as used by In 
dustrial Designers. 
223, Industrial Design Methods (5). Lec. 5. Pr. sophomore standing, 
An introduction to the met is and organizational procedures employed in the analysis 
and solutions of design problems. Survey of philosophies and theories of design. 
310, Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 212, AR 222, AR 223, EG 105, Admis- 
sion only upon recommendation of Committee on Design. 
Design of Eosinen and instruments, Arrangements of elements in systems. 
SLL, Industrial Design (5), Lab. 15. Pr., AR 310, PS 204. 
ron of domestic and office equipment, 
312. Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr, AR S11. 
Exhibition and packaging problems. 
410. Industrial Design (6), Lec, 2, Lab, 12, Pr., AR 812. 
Industrialized building. ” Study of building components produced by industrial means, 
411, Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr, AR 410. Admission only upon 
recommendation of Committee on Design, 
Design or re-design of products of advanced complexity. 
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412, Industrial Design Thesis (6). Le Lec. 2 Lab. 12, Br AR ALL. 
‘Study of w project involving ‘ign phases; ject of the student's own selection and 
approved by the Committee on Design. oe rs of graphics, models and written ex- 
planations, a oral presentation before a Design Jury. ‘The thesis material will be re 
tained by the Department for one year. 


565. Seminar in Industrial Design (Fi §). Lec. 5. Te fourth year standing, 


Development of individual proj Research, design, reports, on approved topics, 
Art (AT) 
ead Applebee 
Professors Sykes, and Williams 


A Professors Gibson, Hatha, Hers, Nee Srtcklond, nd Walk 
Assistant fessors On, jiers, 5, pee Ny alker 
Instructors Applebee®, Harper, Morrill, Shelton, and 
105. Drawing I (5), Lab. 15, 
Representational drawing, Line, light and dark, 
106. Drawing 10). Lec. 3 Lab. 9. Pr., AT 105, 
Emphasis on creativity and pictoris! organization. Interpretive drawing. 
107, Drawing 111 5). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 105. 


Drawing in various media Casts and models to develop feeling for form, movement 
and proportions. 

113, Pi v Lae, Lab SPs, AE 106. 

13, Peon Ee (3). a 


181. Design Femisamtls 1% tan 2, Lab. 9, 
Plastic elements, Relationship of the arts. Problems in basic design. 
182, Design Fundamentals ZG). La esas 15. ed, AT 105 and 181. 
Kelationship of materials Perception theories. 
205, Figure Reeites, I Wh. jab. 15. 15. Pre AT ar ‘1 
Drawing: from. th ith emphasis ou proportions, interpretation 
and expression. 
211, Lettering (5). Lee, 5, Ate AT 181, 
Historical development of letters. Anatomy of letters. Spacing. Drill exercises with pen. 
Fu Danal ighaieed eel oaeicon ot Wiex walter hatred clever 
212. Graphic Processes (5). Lec. 5. Pr., Ens Aenea standing. 
Printing processes, photomechanical reproduction, copy-fitting, paper manufacture and usage, 
related subjects. 
215. Figure Construction ).. Leo, Lec. 5 Tab, 6. ¥ AT 205. 
Lectures deal with form, and manner of operation of skeletal and muscular parts 
of the body. Drawing pe casts, models and skeleton, 
222. Painting 1 (5). Lab. 15. Pr., at 106 and 181, 
Transparent water color, Study of the medium and of picture structure, Exercises in still 
life, figure and landscape painting. 
224. Painting I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 106 and 181. 
Opaque water color. Techniques and properties of the medium, Objective and subjective 
hundlings as a further extension and application of the plastic elements, 
227, Sculpture I (5). Lab. 15. 
‘Three dimensional expression. Clay and other media. 
305, [rarer I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., Admission only on recommendation of the 


Nolet peak Priot media, "Woodblock, loclewm xt, wood engraving. 

307-8. Fi Lab. 15-15. Pr., AT 205. 

Drawing a eee ee with emphasis on construction, interpretation 
and expression. 

517, Packaging (5). Junior standin d AT 211. 

The study EP Res eee rang do a 
ly products. 

‘$22, Painting TIX (5) Lab. 15. Pr., AT 222, 
Introduction to oil painting. Exploiting of materials ud techniques with still life and the 
figure us 9 means for aesthetic exploration. 

324. Painting IV (5), Lab, 15, Pr., AT 224 and 322, Admission only upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Fine Arts. 

Painting with optional media and subject matter. 


» Applied problems. 





the materials used, New applications to 





“Temporary, 
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327. Sculpture II (9 115). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 227. 
al expreision. Emphasis placed on idea, form, and technique 
338. ‘An Hk History I SiS) Pr., sophomore standing. 

‘The chronoldgioal development of Wortern paisting and sculpture From pre-bittora: though 

modern times as related to the cultural setting, Illustrated lectures, 
339, Art History II (5), Pr., AT 338. 

An examination of ideas, philosophies common to all periods of art history, and « compari- 

son of periods in terms other than chronological development. Mlustrated lectures, readings, 

drawings, and reports. 
342, Elementary School Art (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 8, Pr,, junior standing, 
Materials and methods for the development of art activities in olementary schouls; exereiyes 
in expressive drawing, painting, design and simple lettering, 
355. Mlustration 1 (5), Lab. 15, Pr. AT 215, 
Basic problems in ‘ifistration emphasizing both aesthetic and functional aspects. Mrawings 
and designs for line and halftone reproductions, 
361. Fashion I (5). Lab. 15. Pr. AT inte and AT 215, 

Drawing the fashion figure, employing basic types of rendering used in fashion dvertising, 
Visual Design I (5). Lab, 15. Pr, AT 182, AT 211, and AT 212. Admission 
only upon recommendation of the Committee on Design, 

Fundamenals of wapbic desige,. Hutorical background of priatiog (per. Analysis and 
pencil studies of busic type faces. Basic techniques of typographical layout. Basic pho- 
tography, Preparation of art copy for printing, The trademark. Packaging graphic 

382. Visual Design If (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 381. 

Italic types. Problems combining copy-fitting with basic illustration. Preparation of color 

separation ast copy. Creative expression with letter forms. Letterpress and photo-nffiot pro- 

duction, The poster, Packaging graphics. 
383, Visual Design U1 (5). Lab, 15. Pr. AT 382, 

Script lettering, Planned photosraphic illustration, Creative design us communication, ‘The 

trade name, Silkscreen production, Research in pertinent art movemonts. Packuging 

sruphics. 
405. Printmaking II (5), Lab. 15, Pr., Admission only upon recommendation of the 

Committee on Fine Arts, 

Tntaglio print media. Etching and metal engraving. 

406. Printmaking IIE (5), Lab. 15. Pr., Admission only on recommendation of the 

Committee on Fine Arts, 

Planpgraphic print media. Stone and metal-plate lithography. 
inting V (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 324 and junior standing. 

Painting with optional’ media and subject matter, 
423, Painting VI (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 422 and junior standing. 

Fundamental problems of painting figures, Experimenting with yorious means of ine 

terpreting the figure in both abstract and realistic compositions. 

431, Contenporasy Art (3), General Elective. 
A survey of modem palating, sculpture and industrial design, Tlustrated lectures, readings. 
432-3. Seminar in Art Problems (5-5). Pr., senior standing. 

‘Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out individual 

projects, Research reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 
434, Seminar in Art History Problems (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Open. to students who hive shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out Lidividual 

projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision of approved historical topics. 
442. Art in Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., senior standing, 

Lectures, reading und research Concerning principles und objectives of pertinent phises of 

Art for the purpose of understanding their significance in teaching at all levels. Laboratory 

experimentation in basic procedures of painting, graphic arts and sculpture as a means of 

relating the art experience to educational practice, Emphasis is placed upon creativity 
rather than technical skill, 

456. Ulustration II (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 355. 
Sustained problems in illustration emphasizing both subjective and objective treatments. 


462, Fashion II (5). Lab, 15. Pr. AT 361, 
Problems in advanced rendering for fashion ndvertising; figured and textured fabrics, furs, 
and accessories. 
463. Fashion [i (5), Lab. 15. Pr., AT 462, 
Design of clothing in ull categories; historic adaptations; wardrobe color coordination; pet 
sonality. styling. 


381, 


422. 
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481, Visual Design IV (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 383. 


Ooginal student alphabet with application. Research in pertinent art movements. The 
brochure. Newspaper layout, Television project. Three-dimensional display. 


482, Visual Design V (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 481. 


Catulog or booklet design, Related series of layouts, Humor in graphic design. Optional 
television or illustration projects, Container with related display. 


496, ‘Thesis (5), Lab, 15. Pr., senior standing. 
‘ torminal Art project initiated by the student and accompanied by a written analysis 
wut evaluation. Both problems and written matter will be defended orally by the stur 
dont before a faculty group. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
raduate Design (5-5-5-5), Lab, 15-15-15-15. 


ved programs of creative design in the student's elected field, 


627. Advanced Sculpture (5), Lab. 15. Pr., AT 327 and graduate standing, 
of soulptural organisation: relief and three-dimensional, Kmphacis:on, iden pwd 
al procedure. 


641-2-3. Graduate Research in Art Problems I-II-IIL (5-5-5). 


Research oa approved topics in the student's: special |. Conferences and reports, 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. All quarters, Pr., AT 496 or 

equivalent. 

A sanjor art problem consisting of a sustained single project or a logical sequence of shorter 
‘The candidate will be required to conceive and execute a work or works exhibit- 

ounced creative ability and technical proficiency. Upon recommendation of the 

ofessor, U written essay may be required to accompany the project. All drawings, 

and models connected with this work will be retained by the Department of Art, 





005-6-7 -5, 











project 








Aviation Management (AA) 


Head Professor Pitts 
Associate Professor Robinson 
Assistant Professors Decker, and Williams 
Instructor Kiteley 


201. Elementary Aeronautics (5). 
Introduction to aviation ad the basic principles of fight. ‘This course is open to students 
in all divisions of the University who desire a general and practical knowledge of aviation, 
303. Air Navigation I (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 122. 
mstruction of maps and charts; dead reckoning and pilotage; solution, application and 
povctiow of navigation problems. 
304. Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., sophomore standing. 
ntroductory course in Meteorology including a basic understanding of the atmosphere, 
suroment of meteorological elements and effect of these on the lower ntmosphere, 
Credit may not be eared in both AA 304 and AA 305. 
305. Aviation Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 122 and PS 204, 
A basic study of meteorology and its application to aviation to include computation of data 
l preparation of weather maps. Weather elements as related to operation of aircraft, 
computation of data; preparation of weather maps. 
306, Private Pilot Training—Flight (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6, 
Dual and solo flight instruction as required for the FAA Private Pilot Certificate Provious 
flight experience may be substituted for a part of the above, 
Air Navigation II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr., AA 303, 
vf navigation instruments and radio aids; “celestial navigations planning of long range 
Rights; practice of problems, 
308. Federal Aviation Regulations (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 
A study of all regulations conceming airmen, aireraft, air agencies, operation and traffic 
iles, 


Aeronautical Seminar I (1). Pr., junior standing. 

Special problems and enrrent status of the aircraft and related. industrios. 

406, Commercial Pilot Training—Flight (3). Lab. 9. 
Dial and. solo. fight fartruction ees for the FAA Commercial Pilot Certificate. 
Previous Bight experience may be substituted for a part of the above. 

ireraft Powerplants (5). Pr., junior standing. 

nglae) nowensiekara hee an of operation, lubrication, fuels, carburetion, limition 

vou starting system, engine-propellor performance, introduction’ to jet propulsion, 
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416, Airport Management (5). Pr., fasion staadiag: 

Principles of manuyement; financing the airport; sources of income; extablishinent of rates 
for services rendered; problems of equipment and airport maintenance; accounting pro 
cedures; legal responsibilities; -merchandizing. 

417. Airline Operation (5), Pr., junior standing. 

History of airlines; financial structure and sources of capital of airlines; sales, reservations 
and space control; dispatching and passenger care; determination of tarifis; personel rylar 
tious; research; public relations. 

418. Air Transportation (5), Pr., junior standing, 

Historical development and present status of air transporation facilities; regulation, state 
and federal; legal characteristics of air transportation industry; problems und services of 
commercial air transportation, 

419. Air Traffic Control (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and AA 307, 

‘A study of all facilities used in controlling wir tralfic with spécial emphasis on control cwiiter 
land control tower operation 

423, pe Tnstructor ‘Training (3). Lec, 1, Lab, 6. Pr., a valid Commercial Pilot 
Eetvucice ia Bb. teary, tethads’ wad technigus of Right eatalog: ‘Sufcleat ground’ and 
flight instruction is given t qualify for the FAA Flight Instructor Rating. 

424, Instrument Flying (3). Lab. 9. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot Certifi- 
cate. 

Grovnd and @ight instruction in the theary and practice of instrument flying. 

425. Aircraft Components (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Design, installation, use, und fudetion of hydraulic, mechanical, and electrical systems and 
equipment of aircraft, 

427. Poly engin ‘Training (3). Lab. 9. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot 
Instruction in the methods and techniques of multi-engine aircraft pilotage. Sufficient 
round and fight instruction is given to qualify for the FAA pilot rating of Bfult-Ev ine 
Lani 

Botany and Plant Pathology (BY) 
Professors Lyle, Cairns, and D. Davis 
Associate Professors Carter, Clark, Curl, N. Davis, Funderburk, Marshall, 
and Patterson 
Assistant Professors T. Davis, Goslin, Koelling, and Shands 
Instructor Eldridge 
Professor Emeritus Seal 

101. General Botany iS), Lec, Dem, 5. All quarters. 

Introduction to botany dealing with the development, structure, and function of pluuts: 
Precedes all advanced courses in. botany. 

102. General Botany soy (8). Lec. Dem, 5, All quarters. Pr., BY 101. 

Principle maturat groups of plants embracing their particular structure, habits, repro- 
duction, and relationships, 

205. Pharmaceutical Botany (5). Lec. Dem. 5. Fi 
Fiasrts tee saicerences EassonOa Ok Cha: Partna Raa Grget | Karts lac 
on drug yielding plants, Restricted to students in Pharmacy. 

306. Rontemenie of Plant Physiology (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 101, CH 103- 
General aspects of fundamental life processes of plants involving physiological, structural, 
and. environmental relationships. 

308. Plants and Man (3), Lec. 3. Summer. General Elective. 

Introduction to the botanical characteristics of most categories of plants including their 
Kinship, origin, past and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, fruits 
and other fools, bars, forage, ornamentals; drugs, cto. Local eld’ trips will be made, 
(Restricted to students who have had no more than 5 hours credit in botany.) 

309. General Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BY 101-2. 
Nature cause, and control of plant discases illustrated by studies of the more common 
diseases of cultivated crops, 

310, Forest Pathology Ky be Lec, 5, tb; 4, Winter, Spring. Pr., BY 101-2. 


Diseases of trees in { parks, streets, and nlirseries, as well as the moro important 
fungi causing rots of ‘timber and ite products, 


401. 


88 


410. 


411, 


412. 


413, 


415. 


416. 


419, 


420, 


421. 


130, 
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Biological Statistics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr., MH 121 or MH 107 and 
nior stant 

fae concepts of statistical models und use of samples; variation, statistical measures, dis 

tribution, tests of significance, analysis of variance wnd elementary experimental design, 

favtorials, regression, correlation, and chi-square. Intended primarily for advanced under- 

graduates and as a begining course for ony, students in: biological sciences, 


Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 2. Sj ing. Pa BY 101 and junior standing. 
identification and classification of fowering plants. Field trips will be made. 


, Marine Botany (6). Lec, 12, Summer. re oes hours of biology, including in- 


troductory botany, or consent o! 

Survey, besed upon local easmaples, of the principal’ groups of meriae aigie sod méritise 
flowering plants, involving their structure, reproduction, distribution, identification, and 
eoology. Restricted to participants in the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory Teaching 


Session, 


Aquatic Plants (5), Lee, 2, Lab, 6, Summer. Fr. B BY Lor -2 and junior standing. 
Identification and study of those plants found in or associated with the fresh water features 
‘of Alabama, Emphasis will be on plants which have periouler relationships to. wildlife 
management or fish culture. Field trips will be taken and a plant collection required. 


Phycology (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6, Spring, even years. Pr., BY 101-2 and junior 


The identification, growth, reproduction, distribution, evolution and economic importance 
of the algae. Field trips will be made. 


Principles and Methods in Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Winter, Pr., 
BY 309 or 310 and junior standin; 

Principles governing the development of plant diseases and their control. ‘The laboratory 
will consist of » study of the techniques used in isolation, culture, and inoculation of plant 
puthogens. 


General Plant Ecology (5), Lee. 8, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr., BY 306 and junior stand- 
ing. 

Nivel egstailon;, cavirinoent, ‘aid doterrsletioeshija Between the two -with primary 
emphasis on the Southeastern United States. Field trips will be made. 


Developmental Plant Anatomy (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Winter. Pr, BY 101, 
CH 104, and junior standing. 

ive anatomy of vascular plants, with emphasis on developmental relationships, 
s und structure. Economically important species will be studied as examples. 


Plant Melee Seen (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., BY 101, 306 or 415 
and junior standin; 

Principles and me of Axing, imbedding, sectioning, staining, and mounting the various 
plant organs and organisms for permanent or semipermanent microscope slide preparations. 


Principles in Plant Disease Control (3). Lec. Dem. 4, All quarters, Pr., BY 309 
and graduate standing, 

Designed to aequaint ‘i student with such principles of plant disease control as protec- 
tion, exchusion, eradication, and resistance. ‘The coutrol of important plant pathogens will 
be considered by each method. Emaphasis will be placed on chemical control with antibi- 
oties, fumigants, and fungicides, 


Weed Identification and Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 101 and 


ety of the more noxious weeds, their eoology, habit of growth, dissemination and 
the evaluation of the various methods of control. 


Weeds (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer and Fall. Pr., BY 101 and graduate stand- 


ing. 
Tdsstifcation and control of Alabama weeds. (Credit for both BY 420 and BY 421 may 
not be used ta meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


pee eet tas Diseases of Plants (3), Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., BY 101-2, ZY 101 and 
jor standin; 

Busigned tor scquaint sbidents is mppicultiral scseaces With thy file’ of nematodes ws plant 
parasites; study of representative plant diseases caused by nematodes; principles and 
Bracticus of control, 

Plant Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr,, Teaching experience and 
junior standing. 

Prcasiploe a busledy, Ak Yes nauty- partially. development, anatomy, and physi- 
ology of higher plants. Restricted to. pat its int the NSF Summer Institute of Biology. 
Will he offered in separate section to other qualified ytudents upon sufficient id. 
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611, 


612, 


613, 


615, 


616. 


617. 


618, Dise: 
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GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 


Design and Analysis of Experiments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., BY 401 

or equivalent. 

Analysis and. interpretation of data from the more advanced experimental 

Variance, multiple treatment comparions, individual degrees of freedom, facto 
designs, confounding, fractional replications, size of experiment, efficiency, com 

Eicken sepieteoney ent motieae the’ bom res 


Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., BY 401 
or equivalent. 

Analysis and interpretations of experimental data by least squares procedures; multiple 
regreion, simple and multiple covariance, discrete and continnous variables, desizn and 
analysis of experiments with equal and unequal subclass numbers, missing data, factocials, 
individual degrees of freedom, matrices. 


Advanced Plant Physiology I (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 306. 
Water relations and mineral nutrition; internal and external factors affecting the absiorp- 
tion, translocation, utilization, and loss of water and mineral wlements by grom plants, 





|. Advanced Plant Physiology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pr., 


BY 306, 

Plant growth. Review of literature and laboratory methodology of plant physiological 
subject matter in the areas of plant growth regulators, mode of action of growth rogue 
lators, and. factors affecting plant growth. 


Advanced Plant Physiology TH ®. Lee, 3, Lab, 5. Spring, odd years. Pr. 
BY 306 and 10 hours of organic chemistry. 

Molecular biology and. plant wetabelt 

with metabolic pathways occurring. ther 


Advanced Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BY 406. 

Intensive study of special groups of plants, 

Mycolo (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Fall, Pr,, BY 101-2 and consent of instructor, 
Gyrtamatio survey of the’ fumed with aspects if meryhology Included. Emphasis will be ov 
the economically important fungi. 

Ecology of Soil Fungi (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr., BY 309 or 310, AY 304. 
‘Quantitative and qualitative consideration of the microbial population of the soil. Rvlntion 
of physical environment, antagonistic microorganisms, and higher plants on growth und 
survival of soil fungi. Emphasis will be on methodology for studying soil microflora and 
plant disease relationships, 


Physiology hate of Fungi (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr. BY 

607, 609 or consent of instructor. 

cal activities of fungi as related to their nutrition, growth, reproduction und 
fermentive abilities. 

imental Plas ae Ecology (5) (5). pee 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 413. Summer. 
Fake ous of obtaining quantitative data ou the structure and 
compoaition op pint Pan oarrnyt gee Paap tee ies et i the 
environment, 


Ree of Crop Plants (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Summer, Pr., BY 306, BY 415 
or 


Basic principles of reproduction in angiosperms with particular emphasis on their rela~ 
tionships to crop production, plant breeding, and genetics. 


Cytology an and Cytogenetics (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr. BY 416 or ZY 


Cellular nyt ea es and living processes, with chromosomal structure, function and be 
havior, and with the relationship of these factors to evolution, 


Phytovirolosy (5). Lee: 9; Lab. 4. Winter. Pr BY 309 or 310, VM 4965. 

To acquaint students with viruses as plant pathogens and the diagnosis and control of 
diseases caused by them. Laboratory will involve methodology in the transmission, {sola- 
tion, and Vyas of viruses which infect plants. 


of Special Crops (5) Sore Lab. 6, Summer or Fall, Pr., BY 101, 


= BY 30, or 310, BY (i 

tification, j. etiology, and control of the major diseases on various kinds 
Ag cutee lactase alread tix Wis Seema ck pares nnstr at toe wredvelac bio 
matter to be presented by various specialists within the department. 


Chemical Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall or Summer, odd years. Pr 
BY 306, BY 406 or 420, 

Application, mode of action, physiological relationships, recent advances, und special weed 
problems. 





‘a correlation of the fine structures of the cell 





625, 


630, 


640, 


G41, 


799, 


104. 


105. 


106. 
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Special Problems, Credit to be axeayon 
A. Cytology: B. Ecologys C. Morphology; D. Mycology; E. Nemutology; F. Pathology; G. 
Physiology; H. Taxonomy; 1. Chemical Weed Control; J. Marine Botany, 


Advanced Phytonematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Pr., BY 430, 
Detailed studies of the nematodes parnsitic on plarits; special emphasis will be given to 
host-parasite relationships and recent advances in phytonematology. 


Biological Processes (5). Lec. 5. Summer, Pr., BY 435, teaching experience, 
and graduate standing. 

Acqumints the secondary school teacher with some of the fundamental life-processes, and 
illustrates ways in which each of these affects the affairs of man. Restricted to pirtici- 
pants in the NSE Sommer Institute of Biology but will be offered in a separate section to 
other qualified students xipon sufficient demand. 


icrobiology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Summer. Pr., BY 435 and teaching exper- 
ince, 

Structure and activities of microorganisms, their distribution and cultivation, The algor, 
fungi, bacteria, and protozoa are considered particularly as they relate to animal and plaot 
disease, food, industrial uses, sanitation, and immunization, Restricted to participants in 
the NS& Summer Institute of Biology. 


Denereye Form (1). Fall, Winter and Spring. Required of all majors, 
open to a) 
Dhoussbyy steroreeik boirma topics in the various sciences and related fields. 


Seminar iny Plant Physiology (1). Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more 
than once! for 


. Nuclear Seience: is Agriculture (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., graduate 


standing with rewureh experience, 
fole of nuclear science in agricultural research with training in the use of radioisotopes 
ond familiarization with the possibilities, limitations, and necessary safety precautions. 


|. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 


quarter, 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Building Technology (BT) 
Head ead Orr 


Associate Professor 
Assistant Professors Darden, and Dean 


Introduction to Building (6). i he Lab. 12. 
Survey of the building industry; building procedures; study of plans and details; use of 
drawing tools; elements of estimating, Lectures, readings, drawings, 


Drawing and Projections (6). Lec, 2, Lab. 12. 
Application of geometry to orthographic, isometric, cavalier, cabinet, and perspective 
projections. Exercises in working drawings. 


Materials and Construction (5). Pr., BT 104. 


Structural and finish materials and assembly systems used in buildings. Lectures, reports, 
readings, drawings. 


Mechanics of Structures (5). wi) PS 205, MH 263. 
Principles of mechanics as applied to building construction, gray 
ceterial Forse; mnalyais of trustee; centroids, ‘soomenty of tnetiay friction, Lectures, dew 
onstrations, problems. 





S11-2-3. Structures I-II-II (3-3-3). Pr., BT 220. 


321, 


Study of statically determinate structures meloding beams, columns, trusses, struts and 
tension members. Shear and bending moments, torsion, slope and deflection. Problems are 
worked in wood, reinforced concrete, steel and other structural materials. Lectures, research 
and problems. 

Construction Problems I (5). Lab. 15. 

Solution of practical problems of the type normally encountered in the erection of buildings. 
Layouts, design of formwork and scaffolding. Material storage and handling, Job organi- 
zation, Demonstrations, research and drawings, 


367-8-9. History of Building Le (3-3-3). Pr., BT 106, 


An analysis ‘of the development and use of construction methods and materials showing the 
effects of this development on building form from ancient to contemporary times, Illus 
trated lectures, roadings, reports and drawings, 
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411- ae: a Iy-V-VI (3-3-3). Pr., BT 313. 

Structures I-I-IIl in the field of statically indeterminate structures. Con= 
sraon 3 of aera stability im buildings. Design of foundations. Lecture, research and 
lems. 

422. Construction Problems II (5). Lab, 15, Bex BESS end Sal. 

Continuation of BT 321; solution of problems taken from working drawings, specifications, 
hop strawingr, badd sontmct documents. Dlsowclons, research, estimstes;, oumpulatons, 
25. 

483-4, Construction Methods and Estimating I-II (5-5). Pr., BT 106 and 312, 
Material quantities; estimating; builder's organization and procedure; job records; builder's 
liability; labor relations; safety precautions; critical path analysis; project management, 
Preparation of quantity lists from working drawings; lectures, problems, 

452-3, Building Equi = i ot (3-3). Pr. PS 206. 

Description yee says is Me cooditioning, water supply, plumbing, electrical 
wing sokes, clavators, ‘Tod MemMaston’ aa related’ & buildings. “Lectures, demonstra 
tions, readings, problems. 

490. Building Construction Thesis (7). Lab. 21. Pr., BT 422, 434 and 4th year stand- 
ing, third Shes ‘Admission only upon recommendation of the Faculty Thesis 


reparation ‘Of detailed cost estimates and construction program of a building, selected 
ie depectinestal apgrival; report to inclodo Gaacrigtion of balling aad tity, Ust of 
Samsun of materials, unit prices of materials and labor, detailed cost sbects; ‘bid and 
contract forms, construction schedule, and methods required. (Candidate will defend thesis 
orally before staff and guest specialists.) 
521-2-3, ‘Advariced Structures LI-Iil (5-5-5). Pr., BT 413, 
‘Theory and design of complex and long span structures, both in steel and rein- 
forced concrete. Multiple story buildings, towers, arches, vaults, domes, thin shell systems, 
foundations. Lectures, research and problems. 
Sal. Tee eae pert a Pr, BT 453 and AR 403. 
A continuation of Building and Ii in seleeted laboratory problems. 
SEETES om 
605-6-7. Sena Research in beg (5-5-5). 
lependent investigat on topics ay the student with approval of 
jagerenr 


621- a ae Construction Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. All quarters. Pr., 


‘The analysis and solution of complex problems in construction design, with particular 
emphasis upon practical and economical application to a selected building, Conferences, 
working drawings, scale models, 


699, Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 


She aoa analysis and solution of an advanced problem in building. The choice, scope and pro- 
zum of stody for the problem must. be sabitted by, the candidate for approval of the 
department staf during the first week of the quarter, 


Chemicol Engineering (CN) 


Professors Wingard, and Hsu* 
Associate Professors Moore, Hirth, and Vives 
‘Assistant Professor Taylor® 
Instructor Hammett? 
101, Chemical Engineering Fundamentals I (1), Lab. 


IA nrah thors bartbe soe oF Gy titan cles tiem print Lee lettering, grapbs and graphing, 
and interconversion of units. 


200. Digital Meet aig (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 3. 
Digeal < on computer Saag in the area of chemical engineering, 


201. Chemical Engineering Fundamentals Tf (3). Pr.. MH 161, PS 201. 
Introduction to chemical engineering and process calculations. Includes problems relating 
to the behavior of ideal gases, humidity and material balances, 


300. Process Calculations I (3). Pr., CN 201. 
Continuation of CN 201. Includes problems relating to. the thermophysics, thermocheraistry, 
and more comprehensive problems in fuels, combustion, and chemical ‘metalhirgical and 


Petroleum processes. 
© One-third time Engineering Experiment Station. 
** Temporary 
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S01. Brocess Calculations TI (3). Pr., CN 300. 
Calculations involving fuel, combustion, chemical, metallurgical, and petrolewn processes, 
and basic thermodynamic properties and Se aei c 
$22. Chemical Process Industries (4). Pr. 
X study of major inorganic and organic ones process industries inchiding raw materials, 
processing methods, und mazkets. 


$24. Fluid Mechanics (4), Pr, MH 264, PS 203, 
F ale sapciealee: including resistance of immersed bodies and friction in flow through beds 
uf solids, 


326. Heat Transfer (3). Pr., CN 324. 
Principles of heat transfer, including conduction, praretiony and radiation, Heat transfer 
equipment design methods. Evaporation as a unit operation. 


326L, Heat Transfer Laboratory (2). Lab, 6. Corea. : 
saben Soc boae NOT tas ton Sek ee eae 


401, Chemical Engineering Economics Pr., junior standing. 
A study of the economic factors maecine ine ae design, operation, and income of industrial 
chemical processing, including cost estimation and feasibility studies. 


402, Hi ransfe Metallurgical Enginees 1, 
ae Neral cisesssaane" ant at CRY wane eats acing Rasa So 


423, Unit Operations (3). Pr., CN 326, 
Theory and mechanisms of diffusion, loops eae) and debumidification, drying, size re 
duction, Gltration and materials bandlin; 

ISL, Wak Opsentjohs Labs: 2) Tab, @ Core, CN 423, 
Laborato’ swerienalt be cryines S air conditioning operations, ltration, erushing, grind~ 
ing and size separation. 

424. Mass Transfer (3), Pr., CN 423, 
Theory and mechaniams of distillation, absorption and extraction, 

424. Mi Lab, 6.  Coreq., CN 424. 
etn ce Labcestony Bh) (2). 6. ab, 6. Coreg Ct 

426, Engineering Mi (5). Lec. 4, Lab; 8 Pr. CH 408 end seulor 
eat reason ob mall ee rasan er sted esa ie oeetien hoo Ce cata 
work and heat, Theory of alloys with emphasis on production, working and beat treatment 
pf steels and certaisi non-ferrous alloys. 


427, Extractive Metallurgy (). Pros CH 206 and junior standing. 
A study of the recovery of th t important metals from their ores, refining and cor 
relation o& pusity wid commerciel ees, tacloded will be processes in the felds of bydro-, 
electro-, and pyrometallnrgy along with such subtopics as ore beneficiation, electrolytic 
equipment, ne and pyrometry. 

430, Computer iples (2). Fay M pit a 
Study: of the tan basic principles of unalog and digital computer theory, and applications to 
chemical engineering. 

431. Computer Applications (2), Lec, ae cee 3. pads CN 430, CN 424, CN 490, 


Solution of engineering problems on Required a working knowledge 
of computer programming. 

432. ed egrets ope Lec, 3, Lab, 3. Pr., MH 361, PS 203, senior 
stan 
Principles of antomatic feedback control, process dynamics, selection of instrumentation and 
determination of control settings. 


437. Process yore (4), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., senior standing and CN 322, 


Semi-i rnb Rvp ‘work of individuals and small groups. ‘The subject matter relates to the 
aldy if Wie ftantiRe bactars/Daberhtory. SPeeoae designed to develop a 
Procam, Aad plot plast dovebogesent wl wpencheey lecbotiig cost selyece, a modriut sox, 
and the writing of reports. Principles of report writing are stressed. 

440. Nuclear Engineering (5), Pr., senior standing in science or engineering and B 
average except permission. 
Atami ghyach anil packer spebisons: Roattoas ‘wlaix: wlinpipias, idan aid mapBenieg 
including radiation, shielding, instrumentation, and heat transfer. 


484, Chemical Engineering Plant Design (4), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. CN 437 and 
senior B. 
‘The major responsibility is placed upon individuals or small groups for the optimum design, 
choosing between alternates, selection of equipment, and the calculation of the required 
sizes, plant layout, cost analyses and the writing of reports. Comprehensive problems are 
assigned which usually include heat, materials and economic balances, unit operations and 
Processes, kinetics, and thermodynamics, Some consideration alto is given to statintics, 
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490. Applied Thermodynamics (5), Pr., senior. standing, CN 301. 
Thermodynamic properties of fuids, the expansion and compression of ee the thermo 
dynamics of solution, physical ‘equilibrium and and chemical equilibrium, and important appli- 
cations to chemical engineering. 


491. Kinetics (4). Pr., senior standing, CN 490, 
A study of the rates of bomogencous, heterogeneous, and catalytic reactions, and applica- 
tions of the rates to the organic process industries. 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
601. Fluid Flow and Heat Transfer (5), Fall, Pr, CN 423. 
. Dilfusional Processes 1 (5). Winter. Pr CN. 424. 
Evaporation, drying and tien. Special emphasis on distillation. 
603, Diffusional Processes II (5). _ Spring, B Pr, ON 424. 
Special emphasis on absorption 


604, Advanced Chemical En; 5 Thermnod (5). Pr, CN 490. 
ivani yemics aeeeios rrdewie ror) Z 


‘Advanced problems in the application of mics to industrial processes. Special 
emphasis a — ‘equilibrium. 

605. Kinetics Br, pradvate standing. 
Study of g homogeneous, Beterogeneons, and catalytic reactions, and applicn 


flout of the rates to. the process ust 

609, Petroleum Refinin; Enicceh Pes yatvate standing. 

‘Theos lanl” need prastical niyo io Oe jvent extraction, catalytic cracking and 
synthesis of organic compounds from Soe 

610. Advanced Physical Metallurgy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CN 426. 

Heat treatment of ferrous and non-ferrous retils including micrascopic studies. ecent 
developments also are included, This course is open by special permission to seniors who 
have credit for CN 426. 

611, Advanced Kinetics and Principles of Reactor Design (5). Pr., CN 605. 

612. Process Dynamics and Control (5). Pr., E38, 423 or  eanivalent, Coreq., MH 361, 
Dynamics of chemical engineering processes Dperations, such as reactors, heat ox- 
changers, flow-storage systems, and diffusional guste Primarily, the mathematical study 
of automated systems and some of the aspect of the computer coutrol, 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Chemistry (CH) 
Professors Baker, Capps, Siig il Ne Land, Melius, Nichols, Price, Saunders, 
tec 


and Ward 
Associate Professors Barksdale, L ane Peterson, and Ziegler 


Credit in CH 103-4-5 and CH 206 toward a degree is subject to completion of 
the corresponding laboratory course, ie., 103L, 1041, 105L, and 206L. Students not 
qualified to take CH 103 are required to complete CH 102 before taking CH 103. 


102. Introductory College Chemistry (3). Each quarter. Pr., MH 107 or Mif 121, 
Coreq., MH 160 and departmental approval. 
An introductory course in chemistry. 
103-4. General Chemistry em, Each quarter, Pr., for CH 103, MH 107 or coreq. 
MH 121 or MH 160 and departmental approval. (CH 103 Pr., for CH 304) 
‘A comprehensive course for non-chemistry majars embracing a detailed study of the fun 
damental principies und concepts of chemistry. 
LOST -1083.. General Chemistry Laboratory (1-1). Lab. 3. 
courses must be taken concurrently with the comesponding lecture cousss, 
105. Canal Chemistry (3). A continuation of CH 104. 
For non-chemistry majors devoted to a study of the chemistry of the elements according 
to the analytical groups, Special emphasis will be placed on the principles of ionic 
cqullfixia, solnbllty ‘product, nd selated ‘phenomena and their use for tha wparition 
and identification of the group constituents. 
105L. eters Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. 
ratory work will cover qualitative analysis. Must be taken concurrently with the 
srapeaing lecture course. 


iil. oa ee (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., MH 107 or Coreq., MH 160, or 


ey for chemistry majors and others in closely related areas. 


112, General Chemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3, Pr., CH 111 or CH 103. 
Continuation rer CH U1. 
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U3, General Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., CH 104 or CH 112. 
Continuation of CH’ 112, Laboratory work covers qualitative analysis, 
203. Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 104. 
Fundamentals of organic chemistry, Designed for students in Home Economics, and others. 
204. Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 113. 
Fuidamental concepts used in analytical chemistry and observed in the laboratory via 
volumetric techniques, 
205. Anailytical Chemistry (5). apioke J Lab, 6, Pr., CH 204. 
Fundamental concepts used in analytical chemistry and observed in the laboratory via 
gravitnetric analysis and separation techniques. 
206, Quantitative Analysis (3). Lec. 3, Each quarter. Pr., CH 105 and CH LO5L. 
Eimbewes theory and application of gravimetric, Volumetric and colorimetric chemical 
anulysis, 


206L. eet oat Analysis Laboratory (2), Lab. 8. Each quarter, Pr,, or Coreq. 


Analytical techniques applied to the analysis of ores and minerals, 
Organic Chemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Rackt neuartee Pr., CH 104. 
‘The’ aliphatic hydrocarbons and their derivatives, Together with CH 208, is 
designed to meet the needs of students in Laboratory Technology, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Den- 
tintry, Pharmacy and other students who are not majoring in chemistry. 
Organic Chemis Lee, 3, Lab. 6, Each quarter. Pr,, CH 207, 
Ganinuston of CH 207 The amate hytccuhels ead hee aeensOve se could 
in yome detail, 
Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. 
Especinlly designed for Pech in Pre-Medicine and Pharmacy, 
303-4, Organic Chemistry (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Prs., CH 113 for CH 303 and CH 
303 tor CH 304, 
Organic chemistry covering nomenclature, reactions, important theories and con- 
cepts relating to aliphatic and aromatic compounds, designed primarily for chemistry majors, 
305. Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 304. 
Continuation and extension of CH 303-304, including hsteroeyetio compounds and many 
class of compounds of interest in the feld’ of biochemistry, 


316, Physical Chemistry Bone. Pr.. MHD 1 MEL 112, CH Ca 105 and PS 205, 


A oue-qnurter gaurse 
$42. Geology (3), General lective. Pre Pr., cH 104 and sophomore standing. 

‘hemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., 
teaching experience, 

404, Oryanic Analysis (Qualitative) (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Pr., CH 305 or equivalent 
and junior standing, 

After performing identification tests on known compounds, the seadeck: identifies pure 
brzunio imknowns, and separates and identifies the components of mixtures. 

Students earning ‘graduate credit will identify more unknowns than required of under~ 
graduates. 

Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., MH 264, CH 205 or CH 206, PS 
203, and junior standing. 

Embraces a discussion of the more important theories and laws of physical chemistry. 


408. Physical Chemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3, Pr,, CH 407, and junior standing, 
Goutinnution of CH 407, 


409. Ph s 3. Pr., CH 408, and standing. 
lias aha R Baars with special see te Soothes. 


410, aaveemediann Inorganic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5, Pr., CH 408 and junior stand- 


Attic struckies valle bouding mil pestle properties OF lhe ‘ltmeats 
4. penueriaia Inorganic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 410 and junior 
i i 
Deals with the synthesis and purification Of lypicdl Inorgsate compouids 
412. Chemical Thermodynamics (5), Pr., CH 408, and junior standing. 
413, ‘Analytical Chemisty (5. Lee. 3; Lab 6. Pe, CHL 400, and junior standing. 
Segara ephedra AN SSNS et ec 
hicesiaty, vis mpacebnaionietix aetaelgthel ely csoechearsphie Techniques. 
4418-19-20, Biochemistry (5-5-5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CH 206, CH 208, and junior 


standing. 
A standard yoar-cousse in the principles of biochemistry, 





207. 


208, 


301. 









610. 


611. 


612. 


614, The 


616. 
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GRADUATE COURSES. 


Selected Topics in Chemistry (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., CH 401 or its 


equivalent. 
Modern topics in general chemistry and a short review of organic chemistry. 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Spring quarter. Pr., CH 410 or equivalent, 
Selected groups of inorganle compounds comsidered from a modem pbysiochemical views 
point emphasizing their chemical and physical properties, rates of conversion one into 
another, molecular structure and valence relationships. Considers primarily compounds 
of the non-metallic elements, 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). eter ae Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 
‘The same type of treatment a5 given but considering aminly compounds of 
metallic elements. 


areeeae Preparations (5). Summer quarter, even years. Pr., CH 610 or CH 
‘The preparation of typical inorganic compounds illustrating special and more advanced 
techniques. 


Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Winter quarter, even years, 
Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 

Complex inorganic compounds with emphasis on carly and modern developments, ivom- 
erism, chelation, methods of determining formation constants and reaction mechanisms. 
Inorganic Non-Aqueous Solvent Chemistry (5). Spring quarter, odd years, Pr., 
CH 410 or equivalent. 


Physical and ical characteristics of selected inorganic non-aqueous solvent systems 
and typical reactions which may be effected in these media. 


620-21. Mies Chemistry (5-5). B24 eefhe in Fall quarter and CH 621 in Winter 


& § 


88 


quarter, Pr,, CH 305 or equiv: 


Quantitative Organic peecip =e Nee 2, Lab. 6. Spring quarter, even years, 

Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

General methods for the quantitative determination of elements and functional groups in 

organic compounds. 

Heterocyclic Compounds (5). Summer quarter, even years. Pr., CH 621 or 
3 

Orsenks comppoerals comtetsiog botieeyelle sing aysteca. 

pees Organic Compounds (5). Fall quarter, odd years. Pr. CH 621 or 

Grane chetaistry of Groups THY, IV and V elements 

Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5). Fall quarter, even years, Pr., CH 621 or 

equivalent. 

Organic: compounds containing nitrogen. 

Polymers (5). Spring ‘er, odd years. Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

Polymeric substances and some of their practical applications, 

Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5). Summer quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 

621 or equivalent. 

A selection of modern topics in organic chemistry, 


630-31. Advanced Physical Chemistry (5-5). Fall quarter for CH. Ea and Winter 


for CH 631, Pr., CH 409 and CH 630, Pr., for CH 63) 
mposed of a series of topics of general and current interest and a4 vary from year 
to year. Tapics gencrally considered include kinetic theory of matter, modem theories of 
the structure of matter, generalized thermodyaamics, relation of molecular structure to 
spectroscopic and thermodynamic properties, snd kinetics of chemical reactions. 
Relation Between Structure ae Properties of Chemical Substances (5), Fall 
‘goat ler, even years. Pr., CH 63 
siders the established steko that exist between structures of organic and in- 
‘organic compounds and physical properties which are relatively easy to detennine. The 
Dany aim is the demonstration of the fundamental relation of structure of compounds 
and electronic configurations. consistent with the foundation of modem concepts of the 
nature of valence. 
Chemical Kinetics (5). pa eee ae eae Pr,, CH 631, 
Deals with both theoretical and tal aspects of reaction rates. The mathomatics 


theory, the transition state theory, unimolecular reactions, reactions in condensed phases, 
behavior of nonstationary-state systems, and photochemistry, 


Heterogencous Equilibria (5). Spring quarter, even years. Pr. CH 631. 
Fepleprgronor pa is Oh See aes oui avobame 


635. 


636. 
637. 


640. 
641. 


642, 
643. 


644, 


645, 


210. 
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Surface Chemistry and Colloids (5). Spring quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 409. 

A consideration of the properties of surfaces and interfaces and principles relating to 
disperse systems. 

Stutistica! Thermodynamics (5), Winter quarter, even years, Pr., CH 631. 
Statistical approach to thermodynamics and chemical equilibrium, 


Introduction to Quantum Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd years, Pr., CH 


Quuitum theory as applied to chemical problems, 


Carbohydrates (5). Winter quarter, even years, Pr., CH 418 or its equivalent. 
The chemistey of the mono- and polysaccharides. 
aah, Acids and Proteins (5). Fall quarter, odd years, Pr., CH 418 or its equiy- 
alent. 
Ghomistry of the amino acids and proteins. 
Lipids (5). Summer quarter, even years. Pr., CH 418 or its equivalent, 
Chemistry of the lipids and their biological significance. 
Enzymes (5). Fall quarter, even P hain Pr., CH 419 or its equivalent. 
Physical and chemical properties and mechanism of action of enzymes and thelr role in 
metabolic reaction, 
waitin Metabolism (5). Winter quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 419 or its 
equivalent. 
Detailed study of the metabolism of the carbohydrates, lipids, and amino acids. 
Biochemical Research peas (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Summer quarter, odd 
years, Pr., CH 420 or its equivalent. 

Tahoritory ‘course designed to acquaint the graduate students in chemistry, biochemistry 
aul the biological sciences with the modern techniques used in biochemistry, 





. Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Fall quarter. Pr., CH 409. 


Analytical application “of physical-chemical measurements concerned primarily with elec- 
trical properties. 

al Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring quarter. Pr., CH 409. 

A i o chemical spectroscopy. Applying techniques of ultra-violet, vis- 
able neem ete., and absorption analysis. 





. Theories and Re Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5), Winter quarter, odd 


years. Pr, CH 65: 

ere sian (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Spring quarter, even years. 
i 

ER cS Analysis (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Summer quarter, odd years. Pr., 


‘The application of radioactive tracers and related techniques to chemical analysis. 


Seminar (1). (Total credit not to exceed 10 hours.) Each quarter except Sum- 


mer, 
Required course for all graduate students in chemistry, 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged, 


Civil Engineering (CE) 


Head Professor sais 
Professors Bransford, Hu ovics, and Watwood 
Associate Professors Blokney | Lelah, and Metz 
Assistant Professor Peterson 
Instructor Ramey 


Surveying I (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., MH 160 or 161 and EG 102 or equivalent, 
Measurement of distances, elevations and angles; anulysis of errors; adjustment of in- 
struments; computation of positions, areas und volumes; contours; establishing grades; 
topographic mapping und land surveying, 
Barvnytng:IE.(é). Lec. 8, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 201, MH 264. 

Laying out simple curves, ‘compound curves, spirals and vertical curves; astronomic ob- 
servations; special topics in excavation and embankment, 
Engineering Surveying (3). Lee, 2, Lab. 3, Pr., MH 160 or 161. 
Use of tapes, transits and levels; computations of ‘positions, areas and volimes; grades; 
mapping; adjustment of instruments. For non-Civil Engineering students, 





220, 
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Highway Engineering I (5), Pr., CE 201. 


Development of highways; geometric design; drainage; earthwork operations; consteue 
tion materials; concrete and bituminous surfaces, 





Si Materials Testing (8), Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., ME 306. 
Physical behavior of structural materials, Use of strain gages, Testing of structural 
members under axial loads and in flexure, 























304, Theory of Structures I (5), Pr., ME 
Stress analysis of statically peated structures; reactions, shears, moments, ond te 
fluence lines, Influence tables. 

305, Water Supply and Disposal Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 308, 

Theory and design of water collection and distribution facilities’ and waste-water cole 
lection systems, Laboratory includes fundamental tests relating to both water supply und 
waste-water treatment. Emphasis placed on theory and significance of the tests, 

308, Hydraulics (5), Pr., ME 307. 

Definitions and ‘fundamentals; Guid statics; equations of motion; ideal Auids; impulse 
momentum; real Auids; similitude snd dimensional soalysisy ow: in pipes; flow ix open 
channels. 

$14. Analysis of Aerial Photographs (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3, Pr., CH 342. 

Photographic equipment; exploration of rock, soil and water on uerial photos; appticae 
tions of nerial photos and geology to engineering. 

380. Theory of Structures TI (5). Pr., CE 304, junior standing, 

Neuere analysis of statically indeterminate structures, Slope and deflection, Moment urea, 
Soojugate structure, consistent Miedsctoo, dope daleaion, moment diribation, tlivence 
ji 

400. Higher Surveying (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CE 203, junior standing. 

;, map projections, electronic and special instruments, Reaeies goodotio 
rine 

402. giatieally Indeterminate Structures (5). Pr., CE 380, senior standing. 

ies in moment distribution; continuons and internally indeterminate trusses; 
ent on a oteshe Supports. 

404. Reinforced Concrete (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr, CE 380, senior standing. 

Working stress and ultimate strength approaches to the’ design of beams, slaby and 
column: ilding codes. 

405, er and Waste-Water Treatment (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CE 305, junior 
standing. 

a Sates, construction, and operation of water treatment and waste-water dispotal 
facilities considered on & unit operations basis, 

406. Hydraulics Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., CE 308 or ME 325. 

Vinid measurement devives; analysis of experimental data; manometry; pipe flow, open 
channel flow, loss of energy in pipes, impulse turbine, 

407. Municipal Engineering (3), Pr,, senior standing, 

Duties and responsibilities of city engincer and municipal consultant; problems connected 
with promoting, financing, designing, and constructing municipal improvements, 

408. Engineering Foundations (3), Pr., CE 404, CE 418, CH 342, senior standing. 

plication of geology, soil mechanics, and structural theory to the design of founda 
TW eit a) ota pans ya, povibes ete oar, Sonaikste etl fetta’ pla 
Review reports on current articles fu technical publications, 

409, Environmental Health Engineering (5), Pr., senior standing, 

Applicalioa vb engineering: ewstbecaas’ (2 samttnicabIe dypaae couse]: fauoet- and. Yodéal 
control, milk and food sanitation, institutional and housing hygiene, swimming pool san- 
tation, rural sanitation, industrial hygiene, refuse collection aud disposal, radiological 
hee and air pollution, 

410, way Engineering II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 220, proice standing. 

ghway planning, financing, tnd administration; economica Of highway improvements 
Seas hota sabato Rane: Sceieh Seat nT ovetiio money 
and supervision oF construction. 

411, Flow in Open Channels (5). Lec, 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 325, junior standing. 
Unifarm flow, rapidly varied Bow, gradually varied Bow, subcritical transitions, surges 
supercritical transitions, bends, precipitous slopes, energy dissipation, spillways, and 
oscillatory waves, 

412. Hydrology ¢ . 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 325, junior standis 

Precipitation, OS flood routing, flood control, eeeniied sad peas aa on 
rol 

413, Hydraulic Structures (5), Lec, 5. Pr,, CE 308 or ME 325, senior standing, 


Dams, spillway, outlet works, gate structures, locks, structures for river regulation, canals, 
structures for shore protection, port facilities. 


414. 


415. 


416, 


ANT. 


418, 


419, 


420, 


421, 


s 


610, 


612, 


613. 


620. 


621, 


622. 


623. 
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Structural Design I (4), Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., CE 380, junior standing. 
‘The structural design of metal and timber members for flexure, shear, tension, compression 
aud combined effects. Desikn of trusses, frameworks and connections, 
Construction Planning (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Constroction mothods; estiniates of materials and’ costs; critical path scheduling, and 
reports. 
Prestressed Concrete Design (3). Pr., CE 404, senior standing. 
The principles and practice of prestressed concrete; design of pre- and post-tensioned 
beams for flesure and diagonal tension. Special topics. 
Structural Design IE (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr. consent of the instructor and 
senior standing. 
Design studies in selected topics such as comtinuous trusses, rigid frames, multistory 
frames, and arches, 
Soil Mechanies (5). Lee, 4, Lab. 8. Pr., ME 306, junior standing. 
Enyinvering. properties. of ‘oils; soil surveys and’ sampling; stability; laboratory analysis 
ond tests, 
Municipal Engineering I (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 
Engineering problems of municipal transportation, communications, water supply, sewer 
age, streets, Schools, shopping, parking, and recrention facilities, 
Sanitary Engineering Laboratory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Corequisite, CE 405, 
junior standing. 
Studies of the physical, chemical, and biological aspects of Environmental Engineering; 
laborutory testing procedures und experiments relating to the treatment of waters und 
wastes; interpretation of routine plant eontrol analyses and. indices of pollution, 
Water Resources Engineering (5), Lee. 5. Pr., CE 308, senior standing. 
Mavironmental significance; hydrologic factors; water laws; water uses; nature, sources 
ond abatement of pollation; quantity control measures, planning, 

GRADUATE COURSES 
Bituminous and Conerete Mix Design (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CE 303, 
Keviow of methods of design of bituminous and concrete mixes, with practice in job and 
Inborstory control tests of aggregates and mixes. 
Subgrade Stabilization (5). Lee, 3, Lab, 6, Pr., CE 418. 
Studies of factors involved in stabilization with practice in laboratory and job control 
Lest, 


. Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., CE 418. 


Barth pressure theories; stability computations; seepage computations; consolidations 
footing, raft, pile and pier foundation; shearing strengths. 

imilitude (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CE 308 or ME 995. 

Princes of mensional analysis and similitude, use of models, distorted models, and 
analogies, 

Hydrodynamies (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 325 and MH 361. 

Equations of motion for nonviscous liquids, force potentials, velocity potentials, conformal 
ping, circulation, vortices, equations of motion for viscous liquids, boundary layers, 
drag, turbulence, and wave motion, 

Flow of Fluids in Pipes (5). Pr., CE 308 or ME 325. 

Viscous and turbulent flow of liquids, effects of compressibility, pressure waves, secondary 
flows, control devices, measuring devices, 

Advanced Water and Waste-Water Treatment (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Aa advanced study of the principles utilized in water and sewage treatment processes and 
euvironmental health engineering practice, 

Advanced Design of Water Supply and Disposal Systems (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. 
Pr., consent of instructor. 

Problems in the layout and design of water, sewage, or industrial waste systems and 
treatment plants. 

Advanced Environmental Engineering Practice (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent 
of instructor. 

Advanced laboratory problems and field exercises in the application of sanitary examination 
of water, milk, food, wastes, and air; stream pollution and industrial waste surveys. 
Industrial Waste Treatment (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Industrial waste problems, including the characteristics of individual industries, effects 
on streams, and methods of treatment and disposal; treatment and disposal of radio~ 
wotive wastes, 

Advanced Stress Analysis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of instructor. 

Buckling of structures, analysis of elastic and plastic stability, torsion, secondary stresses, 
arches, theory of limit design, 











631, 


308. 
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Seectal Topies ia Structural Dssien (y- Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., CE 630. 


lems related to continuous frames and’ trusses; ccooomical proportions, an 
alysis a nek design of connections. 
Experinental § Stress Analysis (0). Lec. Spe sale Lab. 6. Gig eager instructor. 
Basic theory and laboratory techniques for tal stress analysis; measuremcat of 
strain by mechanical and electrical gages; ‘fre ta lacquer, and photogrid; two dimen- 
sional photoclasticity; membrane analogies; treatment af errors. Term paper required, 
except for undergraduates permitted to enroll in course. 


Elasticity 3 Pr., consent of instructor. 
Plane stress and plane strain; differential equations of equilibrium; equations of com 


Advanced Reinforced Concrete (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 404. 
Effect of shrinkage, plastic fow and defection on concrete design. Plastic snd ultimate 
strength theories of design, Fundamentals of prestressed concrete. 


Numerical Techniques in Structural Analysis (5). Lec. 5, Pr., consent of in- 
structor. 


Approximate methods of analysis for structural members of variable section, stiffness face 
tors; stability; vibrations; elastic foundations, beam-columns. 
copie x satire Daas Lec. 5. Pr., consent of instructor, 
theory. Analytical and SN ele hE computing the dynamic resp7ose 
ak Seamiucal slog Saat haidae cecrtgmtere. eal ind alten eee oe 
putation will be used. 
Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


‘Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Dairy Science (DH) 


Professors Autrey, and Cannon 
Associate Professor Rollins 


Bemcemontals OF Siatrvies $5le Lec, 4, Lab. 3. AU querter. Pr., CH 103, 
General survey of dairying, Feeding, care and management of dairy cattle. Dairy farm 
equipment and records. Composition and properties of milk. Handling, testing and 
processing of milk. 

Dairy Microbiology (5). Lec. Lowey Pr., DH 200, and VM 200. 
Microorganisms ericountered in and dairy products and their practical significance; 
routine bacteriological tests; cultures used in fermented dairy products; atte 


$11-12-13. Judgi pay Sewass ie (le 1. Ja: 3. i Winter, Spring, Fall. 
Flavor and 


$l4. 


317. 


‘used in evaluation of flavor charcterise 
tics and other ee 

Dairy Cattle Judging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
pt tl bas a ideal body type and, conformation peitaining ty the mijor dairy 
cattle breeds and to the functional anatomy of the cow. Practical work in comparntive 
dairy cattle judging: conduct of judging contests, oral and written reasons for placings; 
fitting and exhibiting dairy cattle at fairs and shows. 


Repo es Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., DH 200 and 


Evaluation of various feeds for growth and mill: production; nutritional requirements of 
daky animale; application of the principles of sutton to day caltlo focding; calculatitg 
rations, Some time devoted to dairy cattle breeding plans, procedures of herd record 
keeping and management. 


Artificial Insemination (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr., DH 200 and junior or 


‘The Artificial Insemination Association; anatorsy and physiology of bovine reproduction; 
Practice in collecting, processing and using remen in breeding cows; and study of factors 
affecting breeding efficiency, 


Likes Bares Practices (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr. DH 317 and junior 
Practical study of feed production, storage, and feeding problems; analysis of herd rec 


cords and pedigrees; study of herd management procedures. In this course emphasis is on 
situations and records existing on dairy farms. 
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406, Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (3). Pr., AH 204 and DH 200 or DH 
317, and graduate standing. 
Bases of modem feeding practices; emphasis on reasons for feeding high quality roughage 
wnel high energy feeds. Limited study of dairy herd management problems and practices; 
milk production, testing and recording; appraisal of artificial breeding as a tool in cattle 
improvement, 


407, Diiey Chesistsr Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., CH 203 or CH 208 and junior stand- 


Chemistry of milk Constitutents; internction of eoastitutents with one asether ‘idler varlous 
conditions; analyses of milk, milk constitutents, and milk products. 

408-9-10, Dairy Plant Processing ask Fall, Winter. Lec. 4, Lab. 3, (Spring. 
Lee. ce 8 Take 9.) Pr., senior standing. 
Detailed study of fundamental processing operations, Application of these operations in 
market milk production and in the manufacture of cheese, ice cream, butter and condensed 


dairy products. 
411, Food Plant Sanitation 3). Te Lec, 2, Lab, 2. ‘Winter, Pee peter 
Sanitary regalations of plants. Principles lures of cleaning and sanitizing 


food handling equipment. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
601. Milk Secretion (5). ase consent of it 


Anaiomy and physiology ‘of milk secretion; milk precursors; factors affecting composition 
ni 
602, Tepbblcal Castrol Ot Datex Products (5) Pr., consent of instruct 

Advanced methods. of ject ‘end the relation ‘betwees composition 


fd processing methods. 
604. Market Milk (5). Pr., DH 410. 
Scientific investigations ‘of current problems and their application to the commercial proo- 
essing and handling of market milk. Special assigned problems. 
605, Ice Cream Making (5), Pr., DM 410. 
Scientific investigations of current problems and their application to the commercial 
manufacture and handling of ice cream. Special assigned problems. 
607. Advanced Dairy Cattle Breeding (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
The anatomy and physiology of reproduction in dairy cattle; artificial insemination problems, 
608. Dairy Cattle Nutrition (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
Critical review of literature on ‘certain dairy cattle nutrition subjects; planning and 
executing one or more experimental nutrition problems. 
609. © fal Matoce Ss Deis Nees) © Br BY 401 of, juivalent, 
Faby of tehote tr deslening Say pie ea a waa 
610, Special Problems in Dairy Scienes (85). (3-5). ‘Credit to oi arranged, 
611. Seminar (1), May be taken for more than one quarter. 
699, Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 


Drama (DR) 


Associate Professor Knowles 
Assistant Professor Carver 
101-2-3. Introduction to the Arts (1). 
A survey of the arts with emphasis on the interrelation between the various creative arens 
of Art, Music, Drama, Architecture, etc. from the position of the artist and the observer, 
104, Dramatic Production (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. 
The physical theater and modern theatre practice. 
. Dramatic Production (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. 
Acting, vlementary stage movement, stage diction, stage makeup. 
106. Dramatic Production (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. 
Acting, elementary stage movement, ‘stage diction, stage makeup. 
107-8-9. Theatre Literature (1-1- moe Lee. 1. 
An introduction to contemporary drama. 
199, Dramatics (1), 
General laboratory work (a minimum of 30 hours under staf supervision). A course open 
to any student interested in working with the Drama Department's producing organization, 
The Auburn Players. May be repeated for maximum credit of six quarter hours, 


201-2-3, Theatre Literature (2), Lec. 2. 
Thentre history, dramatic criticism, und dramatic literature, 
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204, Dramatic Production (8), Lec, 2, Lab, 6. 
Scene Construction and Design, 
205. Dramatic Production (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Stage lighting. 
206, Dramatic Production (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 6, 
Sound techniques in the theatre. 
301-2-3, Theatre Literature (2-2-2), Lee, 2, 
304-5-6, Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lee. 2, Lab. 6, 
Producing and directing, 
307-8-9, Dramatic Production (3-3-3), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. 
‘Advanced scene design and technical theatre ‘work, 
310-11-12. Dramatic Production (3-3-3), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Only students approved by 
the department head may register for these courses, 
Advanced acting. 
313. Drama Appreciation 1 (3), General elective. Not open to Drama Majors, 
A ‘of the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphwsizing 
and artistic position of the stage in each civilization, 
814, Drama Appreciation II (3), General Elective, Not open to Drama Majors. 
fh survey of contemporary plays andl productions ‘sed 0, piake wheatre-goine fatlligent 


401-2-3. Theatre Literature (2-2-2), Lec, 2. 
A continuation of the material dealt with in the 301-2-3 cycle. 

404-5-6. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lee. 2. Lab. 6, 
Seminar and workshop in producing and directing, 

407-8-9, Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. 

ninar and workshop in Design-Technical theatre, 

410-11-12, Dramatic Production (3-3-3), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., approval of department 
Semiaat and workshop ia Advanced Acting, 

425-26. Dramatics in the School (5-5). Pr., senior or graduate aecele (Either part 
can be taken separately.) To be offered in the Summer quarter only. 
For the teacher who is called upon to select, plan, couch, and produce plays, classtoom 
and assembly programs, ‘The course gives a background of whatstodo and bowstomdo-it. 














Economics (EC), Geography (GY), Secretarial Administration (SA) 
and Sociology (SY) 


Head Professor Anson 
Professors Bonin, Chastain, Hartman, Hartwig, Klont:, Richardson, Ritland, 
Kincey, and Trotter 
Research Professor Steele 
Associate Professors Boston, J. S. Cook®®, Gritz, Hill, Lamar, Henry, Myles, 
Patton, Shields, Stalnaker, and D, P. Hale 
Assistant Professors Bagwell, Brown, W. D. Clark, C. W. Cook®, Dorman, Frisby, 
F. O, Hale, Stanaland, Williams, and Street 
Barfield, Carson, R. Clark, French®, Hayeood, Paterson, 
. Andress, Barbay, Beard, Blades, Bond, Dunn, Hurst, 
Stallworth, Tucker*, and Whatley 


Economics (EC) 
Accounting 

211-212, Introductory Accounting (5-5). Lee 3, Lab, 4, Pr., sophomore standing. 
Bookkeeping procedure and elementary accounting principles. EC 211 is prerequisite to EC 
212, EC 211 not opon to students having ctedit in BC 216, 

215, Fundamentals of General and Cost Accounting (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Pr., sopho- 
more standing. 
The fundamental concepts and principles of general and cost accounting with emphasis on 
accuraulating, reporting, and interpreting cost data in the production aren of business 
operations. (Not open to indorgraduates majoring in BA, Credit in EC 211 excludes 
credit for EG 215), 


Instructors Adam: 
B, Andress®, 
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$11-12. Intermediate Accounting (5-5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., EC 212, 
‘The advanced principles of accounting involving partnerships, corporations, systems, and 
analysis of financial statements, 
314, Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., EC 212. 
Interpretation of the remilations, preparation of returos, und the keeping of accounting 
rovords for tax purposes will be considered in this cours 
411-12, Cost Accounting (5), Lec, 2, Lab, 6, Pr., junior standing and EC 312. 
Accounting principles involved in job-lot, process and standard cost systems, 


dyanced Income Tax Accounting (5), Pr., junior standing and EC 312 and 
EC 314. 
Spocial tex uceounting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates, and 
trusts. Extensive use will be made of a tax service program. 

416, Auditing (5), Pr., junior standing and EC 312, 
Tho principles of auditing with purticular attention to methods of testing, nnalyzing, and 
siunmarizing accounting records, 

417-18. Advanced Accounting (5-5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6, Pr., junior standing and EC 312. 
Adyanoyd accounting theories and procedures, consolidation of financial statements, and 
other special problems will be studied in this course, 


419, Governmental Accounting (5), Summer and Winter quarters. Pr., junior stand~ 
ing and EC 312. 


Budgeting and accounting procedures of governmental divisions. 


Economie Theory and History 


seneral Economics (5). Pr., MH 122 or equivalent, sophomore standing, 
Economic principles with emphasis upon the macro-economic aspects of the national 
economy, 


202. Economics II (5). Pr., EC 200, 


A continuation of economic principles with emphasis upon micro-economic aspects of the 
onomy, 


206. Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). General elective. 
‘The social and economic developments which lead to and help toward an understanding 
of present day American society. 


451, Intermediate Economics Theory (5), Pr. EC 202, junior standing. 
‘The theory of pricing under varying market conditions and distribution of income among the 
factms of production. 
452. Comparative Economic Systems (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 
1 analysis of the rival economic doctrines of Capitalism, Socialism, and Communism. 
453, Economics of Growth and Development (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing, 
Concepts, principles and problems of economic growth and development with considera- 
on of appropriate policies for both underdeveloped and advanced economics, 
454, History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 202. 
‘The development of economic ideas, principles, and systems of analysis from early times 
to the present. 
457, Economic History of Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The eco contributians of the medieval period; mercantilism; laissez-faire; and the 
developments in agriculture, industry, transporation, trade, and banking to World War TI, 
458, Economic History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standin; 
Development of the economic in: tions, growth of industries, regional specialization, 
and relation of government to business enterprise from the Colonial period to the present, 
460, Economic Development of the South (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 358 or 
consent of the instructor. 
‘The historical approach is used in a study of industries, transportation, banking, etc. in 
the South, Emphasis is given to Alabama’s place in the economic picture. 
471. Foreign Trade (5), EC 202, junior standing. 
The economic background of foreign trade, various products in foreign trade, balance of 
trade, financing foreign trade, ete. 








44. 















200. 


























Finance 


360, Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 202 or AS 202, junior standing. 
Money, credit and banking including consideration of monetary systems, foreign exchange 
and commercial banking with relation to the Federal Reserve System, 


446, Business Cycles (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 
The causation of ecomamic cycles, their measurement and proposed means of control. 


101, 


323, 


340. 


S41. 


472, 


473. 


476. 


400. 
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- Monetary Theory and Policy (5). Pr juior standing and EC 360 


Advanced’ monetary and banking policy, Attention given to government fiscal policies 
eircom 

Corporation Finance (8), Pr., EC 202 and 2 and 212, junior standing. 

The financial organization ‘modern business eaterprise with special emphasis 
on the corporation. 


Investments (5). Pr., EC 463, junior 


standing. 
Individual investinent policies, investment institutions, and typey of iovestments available, 


3 ee eee Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 


Facts and principles of government revenues and disbursements including attention to 
‘state and local nancial problems. 


General Business 
Introduction to Business (5). 


An introductory course for Business Administration majors covering business organization 
and procedure. (Not open to juniors or seniors or students with credit in EC 200 or 201). 


. Property Insurance (5). rata ei 


The principles, uses with particular emphasis on fire, murine, 
automobile and casualty yi 
Life Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 
‘The organization of the life insurance business and the various types of contracts, 
Real Estate (5). Pr. EG Se junior standing. 
fundamental principles and practices as applied to the purchase, sale, lease, mortgage, 

tae and management of al estate. 
Personal Finance (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing, 
Plans for managing personal nee problems parte insurance, housing, houswhold 
budgeting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time buying, etc. 
Business Law (5). Pr, EC 200, or AS 202, 

‘Contracts, torts, courts and partnerships from the standpoint of the average citizen. EC 
343 excludes credit for this course. 
Business Law (5). Pr., EC 341, 
Legul principles covering sales, agency, inturance, personal property, real property, surety= 
ship and bankruptcy presented from the standpoint of the layman. 


. The Law of ar (3). Pr., EC 200, and junior standing, EC 341 excludes 


credit for this 

‘hn Introdugtion to the bistorical background of law and legal institutions and a study of 
the law of contracts as it applies in Commerce and Industry, 

American Industries (5). Pr., EC 200, and junior standing. 

Selected industries, emphasizing economic factors affecting growth, organization and opert~ 
tion. 

Government and Business (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 202. 

‘The regulation and control of business by government with emphasis upon the Ingislation 
dealing with combinations, public utilities, transporation, and economic development. 
Economics of ‘Trsnsoestation (5). Pr., EC Ets junior standing. 

‘The development of systems of transporation. Rates are studied as they affect agriculture, 
commerce and industry, Attention is also given ne ‘government regulation of transportation 
agencies. 

‘Traffic Management (5). Pr., junior standing, EC 472 or instructor's approval. 
Fundamentals of traffic control in the transportation operations of business and Industrial 
concerns. 


Motor Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing, 

The economics of the motor transportation business with emphasis on freight and pasienger 
carriers anil the highway system, Particularly designed for students of business and of civil 
egineering. 


Management 


Business Organization & Management (5). Pr., EC 202. 

A brief description of the structure and major functions of business followed by evaluation 
of the basic managerial techniques as applied in the operation of business enterprises. 
Industrial Management (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 300. 

Principles and practices of modern scientific management as applied in the actual control 
and operation of industrial enterprises. 





449. 


475. 





8 
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one Management (5). Pr., EC 300 or SA 400, or consent of instructor, junior 
standing, 

Olice organization, equipment, layout, planning, personnel supervision, direction of office 
notivities, executive control. 


Retail Store Management (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. 
The principles and practices involved in the scientific operation of the retail store, Store 
tion, layout, buying, pricing, and merchandise control are considered among other 








Sales Management (5). Pr., EC 300, EC 331, junior standing, 

The principles and practices of sound organization und administration of a sales organiza- 
Includes consideration of: sales department orgunization, selecting, training, compen- 

ating, and supervising salesmen, sales planning, setting up sales territories und quotas and 

‘thor problems, 

Acivanced Personnel Management (5). Pr., EC 442 or PG 461. 

This course deals with the solution of selected subjects of problems which confront per 

sormel managers and related supervisory personnel, 

Quantitative Methods of Management (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 245. 

Ousntitative methods in management and their application iu production, marketing, and 

finance. 

Business Policies and Administration (5). Pr. EC 202, EC 300, or consent of 

instructor, junior standing, 

\ study of the formulation ‘and application of policies and programs pertaining to per 

sonnel, production, finance, procurement and sules in the business enterprise. 

Marketing 

Principles of Marketing (5). Pr., EC 202, 

‘)\ goneral but critical survey of the ficld of marketing covering marketing channels, func 

trons, methods and institutions. 

its and Collections (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

‘The nature and functions of credit, credit investments, credit information, mercantile and 

‘installment credit, credit department, organization and management, collection methods, 

edit insurance, ete, 

Salesmanship (3). Pr., junior standing. 

‘The principles and problems in personal selling covering the various steps involved in the 

selling process. Consideration is also given to the econumics of selling and to material use= 

ful to salesmen but outside the ficld of selling techniques, 

Advertising (8). Pr., EC 381, junior standing. 

‘The principles aud practices involved in advertising. Material covered includes the analysis 

of the need for advertising, preliminary product and market analyses needed for efficient 

advertising, planning campaigns, media selection, copy, layout and advertising production. 

Purchasing (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. 

‘Phe objective, the control and’ the direction of industrial purchasing. 

Marketing Problems (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. 

Marketing problems, policies, costs, channels of distribution, terminal markets, trade bare 

riers and legislation, 

Marketing Research Methods (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. 

Methods of scientific research in the field Of marketing and their application to the solution 

of marketing problems. 

Retail Merchandising (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 433. 

‘The planning, policies, procedures, und techniques necessary to insure a balanced assortment 

of merchandise consistent with customer demand and profitable operation, 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 


Labor Problems (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing, 

The problems of Goo saustaatipoto ese standpoint of the worker, the employer, 
and society. 

Personnel Management (5), Pr., EC 300 or IE 201, junior standing, 

‘The management of labor, touching upon selection, trainiag, placement, turmover, poyment 
policies, employee representation, etc, 

Lahor Legislation (5). Pr., EC 350, junior standing, 

‘Aaulysis een content, and significance of industrial relations, wage and hour, 
ind selected xocial security laws. 

Industrial Relations (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing, 

Analysis of legislation, collective bargaining, union-management corporation and economic 
conditions bearing upon employer-employee relations. 


























210 
447. 


245, 


474, 


601, 


61. 


614. 
616. 


617. 


621. 
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Law ST Pr., EC 442 or EC 445, junior standing or consent of in- 
wee and salary policy and adiniaistration with ecmphesis oc the rationolization ‘af wags 
and salary structures. 


Incentive Methods (3). Pr., ECs 447, junior standing or consent of instructor. 
‘The methods and associated problems of providing incentives for workers and manage 
Petey we ye A 


Statistics 


|. Graphic Methods in Business (3). Pr., EC 101. 


Pyesesietion and snalysis of, huriness. date: by semen of szaphs and charts inchyding line, 
bar, area, and break-even types of charts. Graphic solutions in linear programming. 


Statistics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., MH 122 or equivalent and EC 202. 
The methods of collecting, presenting, and analyzing statistical deta; tabular and graphic 
presentations, frequency distribution, time series and statistical inference. 


Advanced Statistics (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 245 or MH 127 and con- 
sent of instructor, 

More advanced methods of statistical analysis including curve fitting; curvilinear, mul- 
tiple and partial correlation; analysis of variance. 


GRADUATE COURSES (EC) 


). The National Income and Capital Accumulation (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate 


standing or consent of instructor. 
The computation of the national income, the uses of income data, interest rates, saving and 
investment, the monetary and credit system, 


Value and Distribution (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 

The postive content and limitations of the modern theories of value, wages, rents, and 
pro 

Management Problems (5). Pr., EC 480 or permission of instructor. 

Basic administrative aaa in’ business and industry; attention given to mansgerial 
controls as applied to administrative and operative 


.. Managerial Economics (5). Pr., EC 202. 


Decision theory and criteria for decision-making concerning output, pricing, capital builget- 
ing, scale of operations, investment and inventory control. Attention ix also given th con- 
cepts of profits, production und cost functions, competition and equilibrium for the finn 
and the industry. 


Business Research (5). Pr., EC 202. 

‘The theory and practice of research through the mail survey, the personal interview, study 
Of documents and observation. The analyis and prescotation of research Sadings will be 
stressed. 


Managerial ‘Accounting (3). Pr., EC 212, 

Primarily non-technical. for the student who will be contronted with bosiness, problems 
requiring a comprebensive understanding of accounting concepts, and the accepted methods 
of applying these concepts in decision-making, planning, and control. 

‘Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr., EC 312 and graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor, 

A review of the origin and development of double-entry accounting; followed by a critical 
study of the theory of modem accounting principles and proceduires. 

Accounting Systems (5). 

Advanced Auditing (5). Pr., EC 416 and graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

‘The application of auditing principles and procedures to practical problems encountered ia 
the field of public and private accounting. 

Advanced Accounting Problems (5), Pr,, EC 417 and graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor, 

‘Am extension to and w consolidation of all the otber advanced sccounting courses. Attention 
will be given to preparation for special accounting examination, 

Personnel and Labor Policy (5). 

Seminar analysis and discussion of selected personnel or labor problems, programs and 
cases. 

Economic Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of economic problems. 
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665, Seminar in Public Finance (5), Pr., EC 202 and graduate standing or consent 
of instructor, 
‘Theory and principles of public faance at an advanced level with special emphasis on 
fixeul policy. 

674. Advanced Statistical Analysis (5). Pr., EC 474. 


Further study of analysis of variance; analysis of covariance) introduction to econometrics. 


675, Managerial Statistics (5). Pr., EC 474. 
Application of classical wad Bayesian statistical decision theory in the solution of man- 
agement problems: 


699, Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one 


quarter, 
Geography (GY) 


For listing of courses, see page 226, 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 
For listing of courses, see page 278. 


Sociology (SY) 


For listing of courses, see page 279. 


Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Head Professor Holmes 
Professors Graf, Honnell, Lowry, Phillips, Russell, and Summer 
Assoctate Professors Carroll, Chadwick, Feaster, Nichols, Slagh®®, and Sprague 
Assistant Professors Miller, and Rogers*® 
263. Circuit Analysis I (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 203 and MH 361, 


Busi definitions; laws; theorems; techniques. 


304. Electric Circuits (4). Pr., MH 252 or 263 and PS 203 or 206, 
Passive and active circuits,” Not open to electrical engineering students, 


305, Electronics and Instrumentation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 304. 
Instrumentation systems; communications systems. Emphasis on application, Not oper 
electrical engineering students. 


Machinery and Power Transmission (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 304. 
ste riod pearly power transmission, Emphasis on application. Not open ta electrical 
povier ing student 


361. Circuit Analysis II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 263. 
Sinusoidal steady-state analysis, including magnetically coupled circuits; Fourier analysis, 

362, Circuit Analysis TI (5), Lee. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., EE 361. 
Transien! 

363. Distributed Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., EE 362. 

anxmission lines; other distributed parameter systems, 

lvctronics and Communications I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr., EE 361. 

micanductors; gas and vacuum devices; active ctreuits, 

373. Electronics and Communications ne). 2 Lec. 6 4. Lab. a. Pr., EE 372, EE 362. 
Amplifiers; oscillators; modulation; f information 

383, Energy Conversion and Transmission I (5). Lee, 4, Lab. 3. 3. Pr. EE 361, 
Electrical energy transmission; electromechanical energy conversion. 

442. Pees Systems (4). Lee, 3, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 383, EE 471 and junior 
standing. 
Tranates ibsaplecst ticehleris plots; Nyquist and Bode diagrams; compensation. 

443. Solid State Electronics (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 3, Pr., EE 471, EE 491 and junior 


standing, 

Applied ran state physics; selected topics in advanced solid-state devices and circuits. 
444, Digital Computers (8), Lec. 3. Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 

Logic circuits; system analysis; applications of Boolean Algebra, 
445. Nuclear Instrumentation (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 
446, 


ae 











Electronic systems and devices utilized in nuclear science and technology. 

. Analog Computers (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 
Computer programming including time and amplitude scaling. Computer solution of 
linens, non-linear, and partial differential equations. Simulation of various typey of 
physical. ystems: 


1 
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. Magnetic Devices (3). Pr., EE 481 and junior st 


tanding. 
Magnetic amplifiers and related magnetic devices employing both extrinsic and intrinsic 
feedback. 


Introductory Network i Syotheals (3). Pr., EE 36a and junior standing. 
Introduction fo the synthesis of passive networks, with emphatis on driving point functions, 


Electronics and Coneionbcalions Til (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 373. 
Continuation of EE 373. 
Electronics and Communications IV (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., EE 471. 
Continuation of EE 471. 
‘Communication gener (3). Pr., EE 472 Jers a inniee standing, 
Theoretical topics in modern communications 
Energy Conversion sl ysebetes Oe pare Lab. 3. Pr., EE 383. 
Electromechanical and electromagnetic energy conversion 
Energy Conyersion and Transmission III (5). Lec. 4, Tah.3 3. Bs Fake 481. 
Continuation of EE 481; other processes for conversion ical energy. 
Conversion and Transmission Systems i. ne EE 482 and junior 
ies ag pe ie ee 
: 208, MH 36,5 hous of Electr oo Sete Lec. puter $. Pr, PS 
oleate tations’ apecial toptcas Not open to lecteiol msi 
neering Satie 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Electromagnetic Fields I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 363. 
Differential and integral equations of the electromagnetic field; boundary conditions; solu- 
tion of elementary boundary value problems. 

Fields II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 491. 
‘Theory and application of guided waves; theoretical and experimental eet bE microwave 
devices and systems; relationship between field theory and circuit theory, 
Electromagnetic Fields IIT (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 492 and j junior standing. 
Radiating systems; wave propagation in media; applications to space com- 
munications; illustrative experiments. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Linear Analysis I (5). 
Methods of snalysis, the exponential facie function, Fourier series, Fourier transform, 
Laplace transform, and superposition integrals, Complex variables and contour intertion, 


, Linear Analysis II (5). Pr., EE 601. 


Genpratized four terminal networks; oetwork parameters, equivalent circuits, and jnter- 
connection of networks. Signal-flow diagrams, stability and transients on transmursion 
lines. 

Power Transmission Systems (5). Pr., EE 601. 

Power transmission systems operating under both normal and fault conditions; problems 
of design, protection, relaying, and metering; various types of instabilities; application 
of digital computers to problems in power transmission. 

Advanced Topics in Electromechanical Energy Conversion (5). Pr., EE 601. 
Dynamic equations of motion of electmmechanical systems; the gencralized rotating 
electromechanical energy converter; dynamics of systems; the n-a symmetrical machine, 
Advanced Electrical Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 601. 
Measurements of circuit parameters, current, voltage, power, frequency, and wave shape 
at all frequencies; capabilities and limitations of contemporary measuring equipment 
Principles of Pulse Circuits (5). Tec. SjIah, 3. Pr., EE 601. 

‘Analysis and design of basic types of pulse forming circuits, with applications to pulse 
systems ond laboratory work suited to the individual student's needs. 


Phin ae Closed-Loop Control Systems (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 601, EE 


Correlation of frequency and transient response; regulation of lumped and distributed 
parameter systems; modulated carrier systems; ‘sampled-data systems and 2 transforms; 
off-on systems by phase plane and method of Kockenburger; topics associated with con- 
temporary publications. 

Electronic Computer Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., EE 601. 

General study of computer components; operational amplifiers, function gonerators, multi- 
pliers, stabilized power supplies; pulse circuits. memory storage devices and readouts 
devices; techniques of computer operation. 


625. 


630. 


631. 


as 


a 
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Saumpled-Data Control Systems (5). Pr., EE 618, 
Analysis and synthesis of closed-loop sampled-<di control systems using the z-transform; 
multirate sampled-data control systems; finite-wi sampling. 








. Modern Control Theory (5). Pr., EE 618. 


Variational calculus in optimum control; the maximum principle of Pontryagin, dynamic 
programming: introduction to Wiener-Kalman-Bucy filter theory. 


Advanced Applications of Electromagnetic Theory I (5). Pr., EE 493. 
Denniled analyit, of puided waves using sclvenced toothemetical Yoclniqsas; sethods sl- 
lusirated by application to structures of practical interest. 


Advanced ‘Applicetions of Electromagnetic Theory II (5). Pr., EE 630. 


Coptinuation of EI 


Suantum ecieeae (5). Pr., EE 630. 
The role of quintum theory in electronics and communications; interaction of electromag- 
vetic radiation and discrete energy level systems; microwave solid-state masers; optical 
sors, 

‘oulinear Analysis (5). Pr., EE 601. 
Letailed study of systems of nonlinear differential equations with illustrative examples 
“rswn from models representing technologicel devices based on nonlinear effects. 
Sarametric Electronics (5). Pr., EE 633. 

wry of parametric systems; analysis of noise. 
‘Theory and Applications of Magnetic Semiconductors (5). Pr., EE 630. 

sof magnetism; interaction of electromagnetic radiation and magnetic ‘moment in 
P having strong exchange coupling; applications to communications and. electronics. 
Nonlinear Control Systems (5). Pr., EE 618. 
Tho analysis and synthesis of nonlinear closed-loop control systems; Lyapunof’s methods; 
(oer stability criteria; numerical methods, 
Flasma Dynamics (5). Pr., EE 630. 
A study of the dynamic properties of systems of charged particles, with emphasis on sys~ 
jv-us constrained by steady or time-varying magnetic fields. Areas emphasized ar basic 
Unory, laboratory models, and instrumentation, 
{ntormation Theory (5). Pr EE 601. 
Ovantitative study of information transfer in discrete and continuous channels; the ef- 
lect of noise on communication channels; the use of efficient coding to increase transmis- 
sim reliability, 

Switching Circuits I (5). Pr., EE 601. 

\ study of number systems, inary coding, Boolean algebra, combinational switching 
irenits, multiple output combinational circuits, and bilateral switching networks. 
Switching Circuits II (5). Pr., EE 639. 
Models and elementary properties of sequential machines; sequential machine compatibil- 
i equivalence, and state minimization; state assignment for sequential machines; 
asynchronous switching networks; and, speed independent switching circuit theory. 
Digital Symtoms (5). Pr., EE 639. 
Momories and the associated read and write circuitry; arithmetical units; analog-to-digital 
converters; digital-to-analog converters; and special purpose digital units. 
Advanced Topics in Digital Systems (5). Pr., EE 639. 
Giinent topiey ia the fcld of digital systems. ‘This course ‘will include a complete study 
nf current issues of journals concerned with the design of digital systems. 
Network Synthesis I (5). Fe 5S 601. 
‘Two-terminal passive networks: properties, realizability, and principles of synthesis, Con- 
ventional and modern filter synthesis. 
Network Synthesis (II). Pr., EE 645. 
Four-terminal passive networks; Properties, realizability” ad ciples “of xyntheas, 
Potential analogy and approximation p: 
St tistical Communication Theory Or Pra EE 601, 
Stalstcal rephsentaton of ecified tools “tad. nobey harmiale wisi, coralathn, 
probability and sampling theory, Detecting and filtering of signals corrupted by noise. 
Directed Reading in Electrical Engineering. Credit to be arranged. 
Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 
Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 














a4 Description of Courses by Departments 


Elementary Education (EED) 


Head Professor Coss 
Associate Professors Dorné, Ellisor, and Newell 

Assistant Professors Cadenhead, Cox, English, Plattor, Roughton, and Spencer 
Instructors Barberousse®, Byars®, and Justice® 


Orientation 
101. Orientation: Personal and Professional (3), 


‘Helps transfers from other curricula and students enrolled fn other schools achieve optimum 
personal, social, and intellectual development as college students, Helps them understand 
teaching as a profession. (Credit in EED 101 excludes credit in EED 102-3-4.) 

102-3-4, Orientation; Personal and Professional (1-1-1), 

Helps freshmen achieve optimum personul, social, and intellectual development as college 


students and to assist in plarotitig professional careers. (Credit in EED 102-34 excludes 
credit in EED 101.) 








Reading Improvement 
Available as a service course and asa general elective to all University stuclents. 
310, Reading eis eene ee ne 2, Lab. 2. General elective. (Not open to stu- 
dents with credit in PG 101.) 
Developmental reading for Bene anata improve their reading skills, Each stu- 


present degree of reading efficiency is diagnosed and a program structured to his 
individu! needs is planned end ‘conducted. 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate 
329. Creative and Recreational Expression (6). ‘Lec.'5, Lab. 3. Pr.» FED 800 or con- 


sent of department chairman, 
Creative and recreational expression, involying basic knowledge and understanding, In bora~ 
tory demonstrations, and experimental approaches useful in this development, including such 
areas. as music, art, rhythms, and other play: activities, creutive dramatics, croative writ 
ing, and use of learning materials, 


370, Teaching Neate School Mathematics (4), Pr., FED 300 or consent of de- 
aurtment chairman, 
‘mphasis on understanding of curriculum content, current trends in teaching, uso of 
appropriate teaching materials, planning for instruction, and evaluation of instruction. 
371. Teaching of Reading and Other Language Arts (6). Pr., FED 300 or consent of 
department chairman. 
Provides a balance between the theory and the methods of teaching reading and oral and 
written expression, including the use of appropriate instructional materials, equipiaent 
and organizational plans for various yrade levels. 
tae for the Elementary Teacher (3). Pr., MU 371 or consent of department 
airman. 
Elective course for Elementary Education Majors who need additional instruction in. music. 
421, Developing Understandings of the Natural and Social Environment (6). Lec. 
5, Lab. 3. Pr., FED 300 or consent of the department chairman, 
Altention given ‘to social science, natural and physical science, health and safety throngh 
use of appropriate children’s books and other instructional materials, laboratory demonstra- 
tions and experimental approaches, 





396, 





Undergraduate students in elementary education are eligible to complete require- 
ments for teaching in certain areas in ‘both the elementary and secondary schools. 
Students with this interest will complete one course in Teaching and one course in 
Program and a subject-matter concentration of 27 to 30 quarter hours in the subject- 
matter field selected. Teaching fields for the Bate cer oer include health, 
peat education and recreation, page 227, industrial arts, page 284, and the areas 

isted under Interdepartmental, page 241. (For description of student teaching re- 
quirements, fee,pae 241.) Available courses for meeting the subject-matter concen- 
tration are listed under minor requirements for each field included in the twelye- 
grade program. 

425. Student Teaching in Elementary School (10-15). Pr., senior standing. 

(For description, see page 241.) 


Temporary. 
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Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Current Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Reading (5), Pr., junior stand- 
ing und teaching experience or consent of instructor. 

Praciples of reading instruction within the settings of the areas of child development, 
Jwarning thoories, individual differences, the role of reading in the total xchool und com 
wunity environment, ond examination of current reading materials, 


474, Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Elementary School Level (5). Pr., 
junior standing and teaching experience or consent of instructor, 

‘Au examination of problem areas of effective. reading instruction in grades one through 
Emphasis on phonetic word attack skills, comprebension, vocabulary building, and 
the use Of supplementary materials in the reading program. 


496. Music in the Elementary School (5). Pr., junior standing. 
‘To give the individual teacher a deeper insight into skills, techniques, and knowledge of 
music, Appropriate materials, adapted to social and musical interests of children, are 
studied and evaluated, 


497, Organization of Elementary School Music (3), Pr., junior standing and EED 


329 or TED 423, 
‘Thoory wad development of the music program in the elementary school, 


461 














Graduate 


646. Studies in Education (1-8). Pr., one quarter of graduate study, 
A reyearch problem will be selected in consultation with the professor who will supervise 
it The problem should contribute to the program of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior 
to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


Educational Trends and the Basic Skills (5), 
Hocent developments in the elementary and junior high schoo! with implications for teaching 
the basic skills, 


649, 


‘The two courses which follow constitute an area of concentration in the field of 
reading. EED 461 is a prerequisite for EED 642 which is desi for remedial 
teachers, supervisory personnel and those wishing specialized training in the field of 
readin, EED 656 will be restricted to persons interested in developing an area of 
specialization appropriate for diagnostic, consultative, or supervisory services, 


642, Kemedial Procedures in Reading (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., EED 461 or consent 
of department chairman, 
Ve produce skilled workers in the remedial aspect of reading. Emphasis placed on the 
dingnosis of ading disabilities and appropriate individual and group techniques for 
correcting deficiencies discovered, 


Directed Individual Study in Reading Diagnosis and Reading Remediation (5- 
10). Pr., EED 642 or consent of departmental chairman, 


Ciinical ‘experiences in diagnosing problems in reading and related areas, Also clinical 
experiences in the remediation of reading. problems, 














g 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas of the 
Elementary School Program 


Exch of these courses 651, 652, 653, and 654 applies to the following arcas of 
e clementary school program: (G) Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, 
and (L.) Social Science, 


651, Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr,, 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 


tion, 
Keview, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
reseirch {0 meet the chunging needs of the school, 


. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 
Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvement, 


653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary materials for guiding 
teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement of curriculum and 
teaching practices. 
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654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specilization, 


Study in other teaching areas including art; dramatic arts; gifted; mental retarda- 
oor mutiny ates apeuch eonecticn, firaltty chivsical xGuicedion andl rectenSione had 
industrial arts is available also to students in’ elementary education, 


659-660. Practicum in Areas of Specialization (5-5). Pr., Master's Degree or equiva- 
lent, and permission of major professor, 
Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the ap- 
plication of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work, 


For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, and 
research and dissertation, see IED. 


Thesis 
699. Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter, 


Engineering Graphics (EG) 


Head Professor Francis 
Associate Professors Ingram, Little, and McClung 
Assistant Professors Clement, Johnson, and Klepinger 
Instructors Bilbe, and Stewart 


102, Engineering Drawing I (2). Lab. 6, Pr., Plain Geometry. 
Uso of instruments; lettering practice; geometric constructions; principle views in projection 
auxiliary und section views; dimensioning; detail working drawings; and isometric projection, 


104. Descriptive Geometry (2). Lab. 6. Pr., EG 102 and Solid Geometry. 
Basic principles pertaining to points, lines, and planes; including problems on se:tions, 
developments, and intersections of solids, 


105. Engineering Drawing I (2), Lab. 6. Pr., EG 102. 
‘Technical sketching; reading analysis of shop drawings; machine parts, detail and aswmbly 
drawings; types and arrangement of materials; titles and symbols; tracings, printing, and 
other reproduction methods; steel and timber structures; riveting and welding. 


204, Kinematics of Machines (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 3, Pr., EG 104, EG 105, and coreq, 
PS 201, Spring quarter. 
A study and graphical analysis of the fundamental elements of machines, incliding: 
definitions, velocity and acceleration diagrams, methods of transmission of motion by 
links, cams, gears, gear trains, and Hexible connectors, 


205, Applied Graphic Statics (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 105 and coreq., PS 201 
Resultants and equilibrium of concurrent, parallel and non-parallel forces; moments of 
parallel forces; general cases of reaction of coplaner forces; stresses in simple trases by 
Joint and section methods; cranes, derricks, dredges, and frames with bending moinbersi 
static forces in machines with and without friction, 


206. Technical Sketching (2), Lab. 6, Pr., EG 104 and EG 105. 
‘Technical lettering, block and architectural; types of illustrations, purpose and use; sketch 
ing techniques; pictorial drawings, oblique, isometric, dimetric, trimetricy perspective; shad- 
ing; use of the airbrush; charts; reproductions of drawings, 


806, Advanced Graphics for Engineers (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, MH 361. 
Vector geometry, functional scales, nomography, combination of observations, empirical 
equations, and graphical calculus. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


612. Design of Jigs and Fixtures (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Spring, 
Study of accepted types of jigs, fixtures and dies; production rates, expense and savings, 
automatic tooling design, indexing operations. 

620. Patents (5). Winter. 


Patentability, claims, patent office procedures, foreign patents, role of patent attorney, 
patent drawings, sale and exploitation of patents, 
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English (EH) 


Head Professor Patrick 
Professors Amacher, Benson, Burnett, Current-Garcia, L. Gosser, Haines, Hoepfner, 
McCann, and Woodall 
Associate Professors Allen, M. P. Jones, and Wright 
Assistant Professors Butler, Durant, Faulk, S. Hudson, McLeod, Melzer*, Michael, 
Rose, Zickovic 
Instructors Alexander®, Askins, Collum, Cole, Daye, Go Gover*, G. Gosser*, Griffis", 
Hearn, M. F. - Hudson J. Jones*, Lehman: Ratterens Hesiser, 
Richardson, Schneider, A’. Smith, J. Seth 0 
Weissinger*, and Wynn 


‘The requirements for the English major enrolled in the School of Science and 


es are stated on page 151, and for the English major enrolled in the School of 





010. 


jan, on page 104. 
h Composition (101-102 or 103-104) is required of all students and is a 
English. 


Remedial English ies hrs. lec.—non-credit,) 
A remedial course in the fundamentals of grammar and comporition, 


101-2. English copaies (5-5). EH 101 pr. for EH 102. All quarters. 


A course in the essentials of grammar, composition, and reading. 


103-4. English Composition for Superior $ Students (5-5). All quarters, 
lens, 


Noading and composition for superior studi 





108. Classical Literature (5). All quarters, 
Tho reading and discussion of significant works of classical Greek and Roman literature 
with emphasis on the western heritage of ancient thought. 
141. Medical Vocabulary (5). All quarters. 
A course dealing with prefixes, suffixes, and the more common root words of medical 
terminology. 
208. 1 romms of the Western World (3), General elective. Pr., EH 108 or EH 253. 
All quarters. 
“dy of about eight significant literary works of the Western World which provide 
resentative views of man in the Medieval, Renaissance-Reformation, and Eighteenth 
Contry periods. 
241. Scientific Terminol Si 
A study of word eee Or fs used fn the medical, natural, and physical 
sciences. As far as is practicable, each student's work ts channelled in the direction oft his 
special needs. 
253, Literature in English (5). All quarters. 
Avstudy of the literature pf England from 1400 to 1800. 
254, Literature in English (5). All quarters. Pr., EH 253. 
A study of English and American literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
301, Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 
A course devoted principally to the writing and criticizing of short stories. But the student 
may be permitted to write poetry, drama, ot any other form of imaginative literature. 
302. Creative Writing Sy. Sepeal elective. Fall, Spring. 
A continuation of English 
304. Technical Writing (3). All quarters. 
Not open to students with credit in EH 345. Report writing for engineers, 
310. Word Study (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 
A study of the history of English words and their meanings with the object of improving 
the stndent’s command of his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 
development of buman thought, 
312. The European Novel (5). Sprin: 
‘The reading and analysis of Page novels by major European writers, 
320, An Introduction to Drama $3). Ge General elective. Winter. 
Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such fg- 
nnres as Sopbocles, Moliere, Shakespeare and Thsen will be considered, 
325, 


‘The Short Story (5). Winter. 
The development of the short 
century to the present. 


‘story in America and Europe from the early nineteenth 


"Temporary, 
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330, Medieval Literature in Translation 5). Spring. 
‘The study of masterworks of Engl juropean literature produced from 1250 to 1400, 
340. ane ‘Classical Background (5). Fall, ‘Not o open to students with credit in EH 


Readings from the major Greek and Roman writers, The texts studied are chosen with 


particular attention to their subsequent influence upon English and American literati 
345, Business and Professional Writing (5). All quarters. 
‘A edie tx, racHcal omposttion, Rechaahig eeassag ccevespabAcacy, «sad Fepocts For 
Students in business administration and pre-professional science, 
NOT OPEN TO ENGLISH MAJORS OR MINORS. Students cannot eam credit in this 
course and also in EH 304, 
850. Shake: ae Greatest Plays (3). General elective. Fall, Not open to students 
with credit in EH 451-2. 
A study of some of eae masterpieces. 


352. Contemporary Fiction (5). Fall. 
American and British novelists from Lawrence to Faulkner. 
353. 


Contemy Dram: Spring. 
Continental, Betish, und Paar dramatics from Ibsen to the prevent day, 
357, Survey of American Literature (5). Fall. 
American literature from the beginning to 1860. 
358. Survey of American Literature (5). Spring. 


American literature from 1860 to the present. 


360, Continental Fiction (8). General elective, Winter. 
A nudy of representative Seppe et stories and novels, 
361 


Drama (5). Wi 
363. Eighteenth Century English Literature (5), Fal 
Dryden through SI 















History of En, 
Englsh drama om the mesioval period. £9 1900. 
‘A survey of poetry and prose from. ienstone, 
365, Southern Literature (3). General elective. Spring. 
372. The American Novel (5). Winter. 
The development of the American novel from the beginning to 1900, 
381. The Literature of the Age of Reason (8), General elective. Fall. 
A study of rationalism, its assumptions and effects, political, social, and. scientific us seen 
in the works of such tnajor eighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau. 
385. Literature in the Scientific Age (3). General elective. Winter. 
‘An investigation of a few major 19th and 20th century writers who reflect in their works 
the impact of scientific theory and methodology upon traditional, cultural, and philosopbfoal 
values, 
890, Advanced Composition (5). All quarters, 
‘The practice and theory of expository writing; the command of language for the clear and 
forceful communication of ideas. 
394. Introduction to Linguistics (5), Winter. 
A study of the phonological, morphological, and syntactical systems of late modem English, 
401. Advanced English Grammar (5), Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing, 
AX stucly of both formal and functional grammar, 
410, European Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of the principle European literary figures and tiwle from the Renaissance to the 
Prerent, with emphasis on the literature of Maly, France and Germany. 
441, History of the English Lan; e (' 
part ba arog tonsa ge Fenviaiianigiage: 
450. Contemporary Poetry (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The chief modem poets of England and America. 
451-2. Shakespeare (5-5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., junior standing, 
‘The first quarter deals’ with the plays ‘written before 1600, emphasizing comedies; the seo 
ond, with the play's written after 1600, stressing tragedies. 
Credit for either of both of these courses excludes credit for EH 350. 
‘The English Romantic Movement (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of Romantic poetry from Gray to Keats, 
457. Victorian Literature (5). Winter, Pr., junior standing. 
‘The major poets and non-fiction writers from 1830 to 1890. 


459. Poetry and Prose of the Tudor Period (5). Fall, Pr., junior standing. 
‘A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the Tudor Period, 





456. 
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463, Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). pring: Pr., junior standing, 
A survey of poetry and prose from Johnson. thro 

481-2. English Novel (5-5). Fall, Winter. Pr., foicweine 
‘The fest quarter provides a survey of the development of fiction from the Greek Komances 
down through the Renaissance and then concentrates on the great English novelists of the 
18th Century, ‘The second quarter provides a survey of the English novel from Juno 
Austia to Thomas Hardy. 


491, American Poetry (5), Fall, alternate years. Pr. junior standing, 
A study of the major ‘American poets from the Coldalal pet ae to 1920. 
492. American Drama (5). Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of American dramatic and stage history from Colonial times to the nineteenth 
century, with emphasis on developing tastes and techniques. 
495. Souther Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
A atudy the poetry, fiction, non-fiction prose writings in the South from Revolu- 
tionury times to the — with major emphasis centering on Southern regional attitudes 
and tren Not open to students with credit in EH 365. 
498-99. Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior standing with a minimum of 2.0 oyerall 
ude average and a 2,5 average in English courses; and consent of the Eng- 
ik Department. 
dividaal reading programs in a specific period or phase of Uterature or language, ax 
ned by the instructor and student. An honors essay and a written examination will 
be required. 




















GRADUATE COURSES 
610. Introduction to Graduate Study (5). Summer, Fall, Winter. 
611-12. Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5), Summers only, 
616-17. Studies in the American Language (5-5). Summers only. 
620. The English Language, I; Old English (5). Fall. 
621, a aes Language, Il; Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5), Winter. 


623. Beowulf (5), Winter. Pr., EH 620, 
625. Medieval Literature (5). Fall. 
626. Chaucer (5). are 






3 I Syntax and Grammar (5). Summer, Winter. 
629, Linguistics, IT: Formal Stylisties (5). Spring. 

631. Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5). Fall. 

632, Spenser (5). Spring 1966, Alternates in Spring with 635. 

633, Studies in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Winter. 
634. Poctry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5). Winter. 

635. Studies in Shakespeare (5), Alternates in Spring with 632. 

ilton (5). Spring. 

640. Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5). Spring. 

G41, Studies in the Age of Pope (5). Fall. 

642, Studies in the Age of Johnson (5). Winter. 

650. Studies in English Romanticism (5). Winter. 

652, Victorian Poetry (5). Spring. 

653. Victorian Prose (5). Fall. 
654, 
660, 
661 








. Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5). Spring. 
. Modern Poetry (5). Spring. 
. Moder Fiction (5). Winter. 
662, Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5). Fall. 
670. American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5). Spring. 
671, Studies in American Literature, 1800-1860 (5), Alternates in Summers and 
Winters with 673. 
672. Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5). Fall. 
673, peor = the Literature of the South (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters 
wil . 
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680. ny History of Literary Criticism (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with 


681. radia ot Literary Criticism (5). Continuation of EH 680. Alternates in 
Summers and Winters with 680. 


653. Studies in European Literature (5). Spring. Pr., consent of instructor. 
684-85. Directed Individual Study (5-5). 

699, Research and Thesis (5). 

799, Research and Dissertation (5). 


Foreign — (FL) 


Head P1 
Assistant Professors Helt Heber and and Warbington 
Instructors Blue, Disher, Fugler, Isemonger, Lewis, Reed, Shepard, and Thomyson 


Students who have completed two or more years of foreign my Tanguage, in, high 
school should continue that language on the intermediate level. College credit is not 
granted for an n glementary course when the student has pursued that language two 
years in high school, 


French 


121, Elementary French I (5). 
To give the student the fundamentals of the French language together with as much sim 
ple reading as time will permit. Constant stress will be placed on oral and aural practice, 
with special emphasis on idiomatic expression. 

122, Elementary French Il (5). Pr. FL 121 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 121. 


221. Intermediate French I (5). Fr, ¥ ae Poy or equivalent. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the background and the civilization of France and 
Sister tance tine ioeteet ponoa la neotiag poops Hemet peal opine pared 
tm the mequlsiion Dt vocabulary und on onl’ pesctioe 
222, Intermediate French II (5). Pr., FL 221 or equivalent, 
An introduction to French literature. Representative works of moderate difficulty and high 
literary value will be read. Oral practice will be continued, 
321, Advanced Eresch I (5). Bis BLASS ox oupiteslent 
Outstanding prose works, especially short stories and novels, Continued emphasis an vo- 
cabulary building and oral practice. 
$22, Advanced French I (5), Pr., FE 222 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 321, with @ review of French grammar and practice in composition, 
421. (Contemporary Krench Titeratare 1.(6), Fr., FL: 223 oe equivalent. 
Selected readings in the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanoed prac- 
tice in conversation. 
422. Contemporary French Literature II (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 421, 
423, Survey of French Literature (5). Pr., FL 422 or dept. approval. 
Gan Se ci ee OMEN seen fe En Osean 06 esa 
424. Survey of Hresch Literature (5). Pr., FL 422 or dept. approval. 
A continuation of FL 423. The development of French literature from Romanticism to the 
modem period. 
Spanish 
131. Elementary Spanish 1 (5). 
‘An introduction to the structure of the Spanish language, with practice in speaking, ander 
standing, reading, and writing. 
132. Elementary Spanish II (5). Pr., FL 131 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 131. 
231, Intermediate Spanish I (5). Pr., FL 132 ivalent. 
Designed to eae fhe iviluation of Spain while providing practice to 
reading and speaking. 
232, Intermediate Spanish I ®. Pr., FL, 231 or equivalent. 
‘An introduction to Spanish literature. Representative works of outstanding Spanish writert 
will be examined. 
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Advanced Spanish I (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 

Hocognized works of Spanish and Spanish-American writers with x review of Spanish gram 
und practice in composition. 

Advanced Spanish II (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 331. Continued emphasis on vocabulary building and oral practice, 





. Contemporary Spanish Literature I (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 


Selected readings 4 the ‘Mterature oF the ‘nineteenth aad twentieth conturies. Advanced 
practice in conversation. 
Contemporary Spanish Literature II (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in Spanish-American literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Avvanced practice in conversation. 
Survey of Spanish Literature (5), Pr., FL 432 or dept. approval. 
A sdy of the development of Spanish literature from Poema del mio Cid through the 
Golden Age. 
Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 432 or dept. approval. 
A continuation of FL 433. The development of Spanish Literature from the Decadencia 
to the contemporary period. 
German 
Elementary German I (5), 
An introduction to the structure of the German language, with practice in speaking, under- 
standing, reading, and writing. 
Elementary German TI (5). Pr., FL 151 or equivalent. 
4 continuation of FL 151. 
Intermediate German I (5). pais xD. bern or alent. 
Designed to provide the studen basis sh of the civilization of Germany while 
providing practice in reading adie ee the language, 
Intermediate German II (5). Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 
‘At Introduction to German ‘iternture. Representative works of various German authors will 
bo studi 
Adyanced German I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
Kecognized works of German writers, with review of German grammar and practice in 
composition. 
Advanced German II (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
‘A continuation of FL 351, Continued emphasis on vocabulary building and oral practice, 
Contemporary German Literature I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in German literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanced 
pructice in conversation. 
Contemporary German Literature IL (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
A continuation of 451. 
Survey of German Literature Pr., FL 452 or dept. ay ral. 
The aitepeaer of German oe from thi e beginnings baci the Age of German 
Cxssicism (Schiller and Goethe). 
Survey of German Literature 5). Pr., FL, 452 or dept. approval. 
A continuation of FL 453, The development of German literature from the Age of Roman~ 
Hcism up to the present. 


Italian 
Elementary Italian 1(5). Pr., permission of the in: 


\structor. 
Ab introduction to the structure of the Italian language, with practice in speaking, under 
Handing, tvading, hdl wikiog. 


Elementary Italian II (5). Pr., FL 241 or equivalent. 


A continuation of FL 24). 
Intermediate Italian I (5). Pr., FL, 242 or equivalen 
‘An introduction to the civilization and the literature of Healy while providing praction in 


reading and speaking Itali 















Portuguese 
Elementary Portuguese I (5). Pr., permission of the instructor, 
Au introduction to the structure of the Brazilian language, with practice in speaking, \under- 





stunding, reading, and writing, 
Elementary Portuguese II (5). Pr., FL 261 or equivalent, 
A continuation of FL 261, 


Intermediate Portuguese I (5). Pr., FL 262 or equivalent. 
An introduction to Brazilian civilization and Luso-Brazilian literature, 
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Russian 
Elementary Russian I (5). 
An introduction to the Russian Janguage, with practice in reading, understanding, speaking, 
and writing. 
Elementary Russian II (5), Pr., FL 171 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 171, 
Intermediate Russian I (5). Pr., FL 172 or equivalent, 
An eieertir to Russian civilization. Emphasis on acquisition of vocabulary and practice 
in reading, 


Forestry (FY)* 


Professors DeVall, Christen, and Hodgkins 
re Professors Johnson, and Posey 
Assistant Professors Beals, DeBrunner, and Larsen 


Introduction to Forestry (3), Fall, Winter. 

An orientation course for freshmen students covering all subject matter fields in profes 
sional forestry as well as curriculum requirements and related wcademic relationships. 
Forest Cartography (2), Lab, 6. 

Intoduction in the use of drafting instruments, engineering lettering, conventional map signs 
and symbols and application to planimetric and topographic maps, map design and grids, 
Forestry Convocation (0), Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A semi-quurterly forum required of all forestry students except in summer quarters, Visiting 
Jecturers from all segments of federal, state, and private forestry will discuss topics of im- 
portance to the forest economy and interest to students. 


201-2. Dendrology (3-3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Fall, Winter, Pr., BY 102, or permission 
of instruct 


203, 


204, 


205, 


206, 


SOL. 


302, 


309. 


or. 
Identification, taxonomic and ecological characteristics, und the distribution of important 
forest trees of the U.S.A, One quarter devoted to Angiosperms and one quarter to Gymno- 
sperms. 

Silvies (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., AY 305, BY 306, FY 202, 

Influcnce of site factors on the reproduction, growth, development, and characteristics of 
forest vegetation and the effect of forest cover on the site. The classification of forest 
vegetation, 

Forest Mensuration (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., FY 202, CE 201, 

Methods and equipment used in measuring computing the size, growth, and volune 
of trees and stands; units and volume of products; the preparation and use of volume and 
yield tables; principles of sampling as applied to timber estimates. 


Weed Identification and Uses (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., FY 201 or 


Identification of the commercial woods of the United States by macroscopic features. 
Elementary wood anatomy, sufficient to permit an understanding of wood properties and 
why individoal woods are suited to some uses and not to others, Introduction of to stue 
dent to the major uses of wood, The basio principles of lumber grading, 

Wood Measurements (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., MH 107 or equivalent. 
Wood measurements oriented toward the needs of students in’ wood technology. Basic units 
of measure, log rules and their bases, und log scaling, 


Silviculture (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Pr., FY 101, FY 397. 
Methods of cutting for reproduction and stand improvement. Methods of slush disposal, 
silvicultural plans, 


Forest Fire Control (8), Lee. 2, Lab. 8. Winter. Pr, FY 101 and junior stand- 
ing, 

Forest fire protection, including organization, administration of the program, and detec 
tion and suppression of fires, Transportation, communications, and the operation, repair 
and maintenance of forest fre equipment. Public relations problems, 

Forest Recreation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 

Planning and administration of recreation in forest land management. 

Sampling (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Winter, Pr., MH 161 or consent of instructor. 
Basic theory of sampling from finite and infinite populations. Probalistic concepts, clud- 
ing confidence limits and estimation of optimum, proportional, and equal 
Concepts of random, systematic, multistage, double, and other sampling desi 
stratification will be delineated, 

















* The prerequisites may be waived, by permission of the instructor concerned, for funior and 
senior students in other departments, 
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sevanoall Mensuration (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3, Spring. Pr., FY 309, FY 390. 
Forest growth and yield. Preparation und interpretation of staad, stock, and yield tublon. 
Stand projection methods, Growth per cent, 


Wood Technology I (5). Lee. 3, Lab, 6, Fall. Pr. FY 101 and one quarter of 
Dendrology. 

uentification ‘of commercial woods of industry by: microscopic features, Basic ynloro~ 
Wood anatomy and properties. 


Farm Forestry (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Fall, Winter. rs sophomore standing. 

(Not open to students in’ the degree Forestry. curricula)” Tho place of farm. fcests in 
agricultural economy. ‘The application of forestry principles to the problems of the farm 
woodland, especially as they relate to Alabama conditions, 


Forest Economies (3), Lee, 3, Winter. Pr., FY 101, AS 202, junior standing. 
Fradamentals of economics as applied to the business of forestry. Supply, demand and 
price relationships and predictions for the future. Input-output relationship in production, 


Forest Products (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Pr., FY 205 or FY 311. 

Specifications, grading and manufacture of wood prodnets derived from forest lands, includ~ 
lng an introduction to pulp and paper manufacture and other chemionl and mechanical 
Processes utilizing wood. 


Field Mensuration (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Summer. Pr., FY 101, FY 204, 


Practical experience in timber cruising and field application of forest mensuration principles. 












. Forest Engineering (5), Lec, 1, Labi 12. Summer. Pr., FY 101, CE 201. 


Surveying and mapping forest properties. 


Alabama Forest Industries (3), Tee. 1, Lab, 6, Summer. Pr., FY 101. 
Inspection and study of logging operations and primary manufacturing of forest products, 


Forest Site Evaluation (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 3, Summer. Pr., FY 101, FY 203, 


Field training ia quantitative evaluation of the productivity of forest sites on the basis of 


soil properties. 
Forest Regeneration (8), Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Summer. Pr., FY 101, FY 203, 
Fieid observation and evaluation of natural and artificial methods of regeneration of forest 


typea, with emphasis on ecological factors. 


Kange and Game Management (5). Lec. 5, Pr., FY 203 or BY 413. 


Frineiples of range and game management us poe to forest properties. 


Lumber Grading (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Fall. 
Theory and practice of lumber grading, including hardwoods and softwoods; yard, structural 


and forestry grades. 
Forest Management (5). Lec. 5, Winter, Pr., FY 301, FY 316 and junior 
standing, 


Ongantzation and administration of forest properties; theory of working plans; regulation 
of cuts; cutting cycles and rotations. 

Logging (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 3, Fall. Pr., FY 101. Coreq., FY 301. 

Loguing methods and the factors affecting the costs in each phase of logging. Field prac- 
tice given in the safe use of mechanical logging equipment. 


Microtechnique of as Materials eer: 1, Lab, 12, Fall. Pr. FY 311, or 


permission of instructor junior st: 
Preparation: and, cectloatag of rd soatertas for saleroacople stad). Card afd was’ of tha 
sliding microtome and diamond saw, staining, counterstaining, and mounting of sections, 


Regional Silviculture (3), Lec. 3. Fall. Pr., FY 301 and junior standing. 
Value, growth, stands, species, and problems of forestry in the South, Sepectals Alabama, 
us compared to other states and regions, 


Photogrammetry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter. Pr., FY 309, FY 390 and 
junior standing. 

ba uf wecal hatographa ini Foceaty, Partioalar emnphaais a placed ‘ort, tpteilintionr Yor 
forestry photographs, basic map control, planimetric mapping, form-line mapping, timber 
type mapping and timber yolume estimation 

Advanced Forest Management (3), Lec. 1, Lab, 6, Spring. Pr., FY 407 and 
junior standing. ; 

Review of steps and procedures in preparation of management plans; preparation of man- 
agement plans for selected areas. 

wie Research Methods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 309 and junior 


standin; 
Review af statistical and sampling methods. Experimental design and analysis of data, 
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ee Speteelt eempees (5). Lee, 3, Lab, 6. Winter. Coreg., FY 311, 
rere ‘and characteristics of ee gines. The theory, design, and manufacture of 
laminates and other slued products. The student will be introduced to research techniques 
and procedures by pursuing a specific study that will culminate in a comprehensive report, 
Forest Valuation (5). Lec. 5. Fall. Pr., FY 204, FY 316 and junior standing, 
Bases und methods of determining the value of stumpage and land, Galculation of taxes 
‘an and damages to a forest enterprise. Principles of insurance as applied to a forest 
enterprise, Computation of financial maturity of trees and stands, 


Forest Tree Nursery Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 397 and 


standin; 
Frineiples snd, Wreckides applicable 2 Eke ciperalicn of i tisamieresl foreet trou aaitéry. 
Soll Management techniques directly related to secdling quality will be stressed. 
Wood Technology II (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Fall. Pr., FY 311, CH 203, PS 205, 
and junior standing. 
Physical and chemi nature of wood prensa wood-liquid relations, thermal and cleo 
trical properties, chemical processing of 
Wood east III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 311, PS 205, and 
junior st 
eee at reaclee il real Each ein ad SSN SE -WbeE: aetna Sa 
design of wood. structures. 


Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., FY 311 and 


junior standing, 
Principles and practices of seasoning and impregnation of wood, study of wood destroying 
agencies. 


Seasoning and Preservation Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 432 and 


standing. 
figeian tn weesl lehnalony eal caly. Laboratory study of tectnlques. md equlpovent 
used in the seasoning and impregnation of 
Forest Policy (3). Lec. 3. Fall: Pr., Frit 101 and junior standing, 
Development of forest policy in the United States against the background of cultural Heri 
Tages od asticodl ‘ycimoeals Miuntioes ay causative feniors, Some tao if Govated Ho. 22% 
‘eral basic considerations important in developing forest policy, 


Forest Products Merchandising (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., FY 101, FY 
204, junior standing, 

Introduction of both — and sawn products on the forest products market serves as a 
basis for the course. Special emphasis is placed on relationships between stumpage value, 
production costs, and selling price of each produet. Problems desimed to demonstrate the 
effect of integrated merchandising of forest products are supplemented with sawmill demon- 
strations and feld discussions, 


Forest Watershed Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., FY 203 or BY 413 and 
junior standing. 

Influence of forests and forestry practices wpon streamflow, 

Farm Forest Management I (3), Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

Field ommustintoas ta be Aicasgd. Methods of menaceg forest products. sad compullan 
volumes and growth of trees and stands applicable to forest practice on farm woodiots. 
Methods of thinning, stand improvement, and harvesting, applicable to woodlot management. 


Small Woodland Management (5). Summer, For majors in Education or Agri- 
cultural Education, by consent of instructor. 
‘The importance of small forest holdings in the national, regional, and state economies. An 
evaluation of trends in ownership patterns and their related problems. Characteristics wed 
im recognition of forest stands comprising major forest types, Principles of forest manage 
ment und their application. 
Seminar in Forestry (1). Spring. Pres senior standing. 
Advanced study of current Hteratur recent developments, with written and verbal 
reports on selected problems. Rega ct a guste eens br oat management and 
wood technology and ail seniors in the Honors Program. 
GRADUATE COURSES 

(5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Spring. Fe ays 430, CH 203, 
Detailed study of the physical and chewical nature of cellulose and modified cellulose and 
their derivatives. Study of the lignocellulose complex. The chemical analysis of wood. 
ie Tree Improvement (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Spring. Pr., ZY 300 or consent 
of instructor. 
Principles of heredity as applied to forest trees and their management, Review of current 

Jedge in tree improvement. Principles of forest tree breeding, Study und. evaluation 
of activities designed to prodoce genetically improved trees. 
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Forest Soils (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., AY 304 or AY 305. 

Importance of morphological, physical and chemical properties of forest soils in relation 
to growth of trees. Classification of forest soils on the basis of productivity. Special em- 
phasis on forest soils in the southern pine region. 


Forest Inventory (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter, Pr., FY 417, FY 309. 

Design and analysis of large scale timber volume and growth appraisals, continuons forest 
inventory and use of electronic computing equipment in forest inventory operations, 
Form Forest Management IT wea ety 4. ay Lil FY 440 and graduate standing. 
‘Organization of the farm wood! forest production. Methods of balancing 
cut und drain, and plans the eller « edunluisaation of the woodlot as a business, 


Directed Study (1-5). All quarters. Directed Study limited to a maximum of 
5 hours in any specified area and to a maximum of 15 hours in all areas as 
credit towards the Master of Science 

Arexs of Directed Study: (A) Forest Management, (B) Forest Economics, (C) Forest Sam= 
pling, (D) Regression Analysis, (E) Linear Programming, (F) Forest Photogrammetry, (G) 
Forest Mensuration, aC) Forest Engineering, (I) Forest Soils, (J) Forest Ecology, (K) For- 
est Genetics, (L) Tree Physiology, (M) Wood Anatomy é& Laas. (N) Uses of Wood & 
Derived Products, (O} Chemistry of Wood Glues, Finishes, & Impregnants, and (P) ‘Timber 
Physies, 





. Special Frehlems (3 to 8 brs.). All quarters. 


Study of & special problem in forestry or wood utilization. Such a problem will be of 
loser magnitude than a thesis but will test the student's ability to do thorough lbrary 
research as well ax any needed laboratory or field work, and to prepare a comprehensive 
report on bis findings’ The work may be spread over more than one quarter, but sholl 
he limited to » total of eight quarter hours. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Foundations of Education (FED) 
Ae Head 7 bach Stalou ae 


fessors Hi 
Associate Poker i ‘lite 
Assistant Professors Bailey, Carew, Conary, Lauderdale, Phillips, and Young 


Undergraduate 


. Foundations of Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., PG 213 or 


equivalent; Pr., or coreq., PG 214 or equi 

‘The social, philosophical and’ historical foundations upon which education is based. De 
signed to provide the student with an overview of the educational enterprise and a basis 
for depth study of the areas covered. Laboratory experiences® involving observations and 
participation in actual work pf an elementary or secondary school are provided. 


. Bye and Practices in Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., 


i 'D 200 or equivalent, PG 213 and 214 or equivalent, admission to teacher 
education. 

Purposee of public education in & democracy. | Study, of curriculum, organization and 
administration of public edueatioa, schoo! personnel, school Bosnos and the school plant. 
‘The relation of theory to practice. Lectures, discussion techniques, demonstrations and 
Inboratory experiences in the public schools. 

Evaluation in Education (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., senior standing. 
‘Analysis of methods, marke and evaluative instruments for determining teaching cf 
fectivenrss and the attainment of educational goals. Examination of theories and methods 
of testing, measurement, self-evaluation, and pupil accounting. Techniques, uses and in- 
terpretation of educational statistics, Laboratory experiences* in the public schools, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Educational Sociology (5). Pr., PG 214 or equivalent, FED 200 or equivalent, 
junior standing, 

Analysis of (the choo! a6 9 socal istitution. Group interaction, formal, aod Jaformal 
structure and organization, and the relationship of education to other social institutions. 


Graduate 


etree in Mision ahs (5). Pr., graduate standing. (Not open to students 
ae ees ‘of the interaction as Historical, philosophical and sociological 
considerations affecting education in modem soci 








© See page 103 for complete description. 
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Social Foundations of Education (5). Pr., FED 600, (Not open to students with 
credit in AD 601.) 

Man as a social being, an analysis of his relationships, his social inventions, including 
community organization and structure, mores, value patterns, decision making and their 
significance for education. 


History of Education (5). Pr., FED 600. 
The emergence of education as a formal institution, tracing its historical development from 
early Greek times to the present and emphasizing the historical antecedents which have 
helped to shape the role and functions of education in Western culture, 


Philosophy of Education in America (5). Pr., FED 600, 

Major American contributions to the philosophy of edncation and their influence on edu- 
cational practice, Need for, and procedures in, reexamining concepts in the light of recent 
scientific and cultural developments. 


Development and Status of Educational Philosophy (5). Pr., FED 600; FED 
636 or consent of department chairman. 

Development of philosophy of education from the standpoint of its implications for educa 
tional practice. Several patterns of thought are considered including supernuturalism, 
idealism, realism, humanism, comrounism, existentialism, and experimentalism, 


‘Comparative Education (5). Pr., FED 600; two quarters of graduate study or 
consent of department chairman. 

Comparison among the educational systems of leading foreign countries and the United 
States, giving attention to the historic origins of different systems und to their present 
sociological and philosophical significance, 


Current Problems in Education (5), Pri. teaching experience. 
Interpretation of current istues conceming education. Problems af administration, super 
vision, curriculum and their relationship to the total wfucational program are studied, 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 

Study nf a problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the sue 
pervising professor, A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program 
Of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


Foundations in Curriculum and Teaching (5). 
Development of curriculum patterns and teaching materials reviewed in terms of recent 
investigations and experimentation; conflicting conceptions of the nature of the ourriculmm 
and the sociological, philosophical and psychological implications of these conflicts; methods 
of curricular reorganization in the elementary and secondary schools, 

Research and Experimentation in Education (5). 

Emphasis given to research methods, design of experiments, and evaluation; data sources, 
research planning, ¢lements of scientific method and proposal writing. Current trends 
in educational research, 

Graduate Seminar (5), Pr., Masters Degree and consent of department chair- 
man, 

Social issues and their implications for education. Examination of issues using theories 
and techniques of analysis from the social sciences and other organized disciplines. 
Statistical Methods in Education (5). 

‘The need and importance of applying statistical methods to the study of educational prob- 
lems, statistical methods appropriate to education, and interpretation of meanings of sta 
tistical analyses. 

Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr, FED 672. 

Relationship of design to validity; significance of variables, testing hypotheses, evaluation of 
research and research findings. 

Advanced Statistical Methods in Education (5). Pr., FED 672, 

Analysis of variance and covariance; correlational analysis and linear regression, Simple 
and complex factorial designs applied to educational research, 


Geography (GY) 


Professor Richardson 
Assistant Professors Bagwell, and Dorman 


Principles of Geography (5). Not open to juniors or seniors, 
Man and his works in reintion to the Earth as a plavet, location, climate, land forms, water 
bodies, minerals, soils, biota. 

Economic Geography (5), Not open to juniors or seniors, 

An elementary, systematic s' of distribution und environmental relations of man's 
principal economic works. Designed primarily for business administration students, 
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201, Weather and Climate (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Weather and climate, their ciuses and controls, Characteristics and distribution of world 
climates with their economic and social effects. 

301. Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3), General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
‘The iateruction between the natural-physical environment and the international activities of 
wworkd powers. Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic pattems in 
world wffairs. 

303, Geography of the Soviet Union (3), General elective. Pr., junior standing, 

he physical and buman geography of the U.S.S.R. and its role in international wffairs, 

304. Geography of South America (5), Pr., juni ra 
A regional survey of economic and social deve vents, resources and products. 

305. Geography of North America (5). Pr., junior standing. 

See ee ete naentenaere developments will be studied. 

306. Geography of Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 

‘The influences of climate, surface features, and natural resources oa the distribution of 


props, thet Industries and routes of trade, Consideration will be gives to euch country 
within its regional setting and to the relationship of Europe to the remainder of the worl 
Geography of Asia (5), Pr., junior standin; 
See Saanpies ea ER et eats eel nds last Gelal Git ase al 
peoples, thelr industiies and commerce. 
Geography of Africa (5). Pr., junior standin; 
ae ar sae 5 Particular amiphnie| fe the” areas sand cincicles lt 
greater economic and international Importance, 
Physical Geography of the World (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Selected elements of physical geography, Sol, water, minerals, fora and fauna will be 
studied. 
405, Cultural Geography of the World (5), Pr., senior or graduate standing, 

‘The inuence of physiographic factors in the social, economic and political development 

oF peoples and states. 
407. World Resources and Their Utilization (5). Pr., junior standing. 

World's principal natural resources are studied. primarily trom the geographic point of 

View (location, transportation, topography, water supply, pawer sources, climate, etc.). 
410, Geography of Alabama (5), Pr., junior standing. 

sg rat Pa eerie Rages 
650. Geography Seminar (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Designed for studeots engaged int intensive study and anulysis of problems in geography, 


807, 


3 


404, 





Health, Physical Education and Recreation (PE) 


Head Professor Fourier 
Professors Land, Lapp, Means, and Umbach 
Associate Professors Evans, Fitzpatrick, and Young 
Assistant Professors Dragoin, Martincic, Rosen, and Turner 
Instructors Barber, Barrington®, Bengtson, Chapman, Davalos*, Duke®, Pruett, 
Schvader, Sintard, Rawls, Van Etten®, Waldrop, Warren®, and Washington 
Visiting Professor Francis® 


The instructional program of the Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation comprises (1) courses in sical education for all students, (2) courses 
for the major and minor in health and physical education, and (3) professional courses 
for students in preparation for teaching. 

In satisfying the six-quarter requirement in Physical Education, unless deferment 
is Neevanateed the student's Dean, all undergraduate students under 26 years of 
age must register for physical education in the first and succeeding quarters of resi- 
dence until this requirement has been met. Any deficiencies in physical education 
incurred at Auburn University and/or elsewhere before the student reaches age 26 
must be cleared prior to graduation. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or 
transferable to meet the six-quarter requirement. 


Course Requirements (Men), First quarter freshmen with “A” classification are 
required to take PE 100. Students placed in the "B” health classification may be 
required to take PE 100, depending upon their physical disability. 


*Temporary. 
+ Deceased 2-21-66, 
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In order to receive a well-rounded program Gs activities, students are required to 
Pass one course in each of the areas Fisted be below, Successful completion of inter- 
ite swimming is required of all men students. However, if a student must take 

two swimming courses to meet the aquatic requirement, he may omit one course in 
any area except Fundamentals. 

Area feta rbd (Men)- —Fundamentals, Team anos or Rhythms, Individual 
Sports, Combative Sports, Aquatics**, and Gymmastics. 

Varsity Sports (Men)—A student teats has eel credit for varsity athletics 
may not repeat the same area in physical education activities. 

Course Requirements (Women).—Swimming*® 

Health Science Whee ee hours required of freshmen women. Health 


Science 110, 3 credits, is recommended although 111, 112, and 113 will satisfy re- 
quirement. 
Credit—All courses carry one quarter hour credit per quarter (maximum of 


six quarter hours allowed on degree). No duplication of courses is pain except 
in varsity sports, or for students who have health Slositications of 








Basic Physical Education 


Sports Education 










ing Swimming 





‘amily Recreation 
ile Markscnanship 
Tennis 





Varsity Gross County 


Basketball 

Soccer 
Softball 
peedball 


110, ene Science (3), 
Basic understanding concerning sound health practices and protection. Physical, mental, 
and social aspects of personal and community health are considered. 
il is. Health Science (1-1-1). 
(111) Concepts related to health and college life, nutrition, maintaining the body, and 
consumer health choices; (112) mental health, stimulants and depressants, family living, and 
chronic-degenerative diseases; (113) community health problems, communicable diseases, 
and safety education. 


Courses for the Major and the Minor 
106. Develo; al Activities: and Te os 
Fee eee Rees ee Ee i ee 
q ab: 
133, a moretinces  xUSey, a ‘Techniques (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 4. 


. Indi 
167. In eves are and Dual Sports, Thery and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 


Open to stodents in Air, Army and Navy ROTC. 
9* Students currently certified as Water Safety Instructors by the American Red Cross are 
exempt from this requirement. 





190. 
191. 
201. 


# 


212, 


214, 
231, 


278, 


a 


g 


£ 


Sul, 


312. 


313, 


314. 
816, 


317, 


318, 


319, 
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Apparatus and Tumbling: herr Sub Loctenes (2), Lee. 1, Lab. 4. 
Apparatus, stunts, tumbling, pyramids, and tram) 

Te S Theory and Techni Lec, 1 Lab. 4, 
Moneta aeid hock sceee, neta ies 2) Ee ech: 

Introduction to Physical Education (5). Lec. 5. ben Bile To Spring. 
An introduction to the field of physical education from present. 
Enrphasis is placed on the physical, biological Ras sayaaeaiel val o physical 
Basketball Learge Agate a ted Lab. 2. Fall. 
‘The fundamental si busketball—offense, defense, and strategy. 

Football (Men) (3), Lec, me ea 2. Winter. 

‘The fundamentals of football and the different types of offense, defense, toam strategy and 
goneralship. 

Elementary School Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 

ibe physical education activities suitable for use in the first six grades including 
hing devices. 


Kinesiology (5). Lec, 5, Pr., VM 220-221, PS 204. 
Aquatics: Theory and Techniques (2). hoses 1, Lab. 4. 
Woter sports, scuba diving, operation and maintenance of pools. 


Social and Folk Dance: Theory and "Techniques (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 4. 
Binle sEilsy Fancawmeotal Mnowledes oul apgewaletion of socal sd’ lk dence, 


). Basketball Officiating (1), Lab, 3, 


Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences, 
Softball Officiating (a). Lab. 3. 
Discussions, practices, an weet ‘experiences. 
Volleyball Officiating (1), Lab. 3. 


Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 


. Recreation Leadership (5). Lec. 5. Winter, Summer, 
. Alcohol, Narcotics, and Tobacco (3). 


Investigation of stimulants and depressants with special emphasis on alcobol, narcotics, 
and tobacco. The effects of these substances on the human body und the social, economic, 
und community problems associated with their use. 

Baseball (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Olfensive und’ defensive’ strategy, pitching, catching, infielding, outficlding, batting and 
Dasezunning. 

Track and Field (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Fundamental skills and techniques of track and field athletics, The organizing and con- 
ducting of track meets. 

Conduct of Dance for High School and Recreation Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 
3. Pr., completion of PE 278 or equivalent. 

Providing experiences in analyzing, selecting and presenting dance for high ¢chool and 
recreation programs. 

Theory and Conduct of Team Sports for Women m (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 

A study of Joad-up games, skill techniques, rules, and akill tests; practice aa “application 
of the skills and principles nf team sports. 

Theory and Conduct of Individual and Dual Sports (3). as 2, Lab. 3, 
Skills, techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice and application of the skills and 
principles of individual and dual sports. 

Theory and Conduct of Gymnastics (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 

Skilly and techniques for teaching apparatus, stunts, and tumbling. 

‘Tests and Measurements 

Aualysis, administration, and Reems of tests and measurements in health, physical 
education and recreation. 

School Health and Health Education (5). Lec. 5. 

Wasie scientific health knowledge and its application to the school program. Includes prin- 
ciples, materials, and techniques of health education in elementary and secondary schools. 
Principles of Recreation (5), Lec. 5. 

‘The significance and meaning of leisure: theories of play; the recreation movement in the 
Unitnd States. Principles of program planning and development at state and Jocal levels 
of government, in schools and in et 

Outdoor Recreation 5. 

‘Outdoor recreation in Oe United States. Includes principles of planning for recreational 
‘vse of open land, forests, farms and water. 











370. 


872, 


401. 


= 


405, 
416, 


409. 


419. 


651, 


669, 


101. 
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Dance Survey (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 3. Pr., completion of two or more dance 
courses, or permission of the instructor, 

A more ‘ndequate understanding of all areas of dance, Opportunity for participation and 
performance on an udvanced level beyond that of the service courses, 

Dance Production and Rhythmic Demonstrations (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 3. 
Apprenticeship in the fundamentals of producing dance programs, exhibitions of physical 
activity and festivals, 

Neineniae and Administration (5). Lec, 5, Fall and Spring, Pr., senior 
standis 

Adininistition. st lnttamral end physical education sotivitleny lex ie eocutruction’ and 
care of the physical education plant and departmental organization, 

Athletic Injuries, First Aid and Safety (), Lee, 4, Lab. 2. 
Athletic injuries as to care, prevention, und correction. Developing the knowledge, skills, 
and techniques of first aid leading to an Instructor's rating in First Aid. 

Physiology of Muscular Activity (3). Pr., VM 220-221, 

Inter-relationships of muscular activity and physiological variations. 

Adaptive Physical Education (3), Lee, 3, Spring. Pr., PE 214, VM 220 and 221. 
Review of anatomy, physiolozy, and psychology pertaining to. special programs of physical 
education for the teinporarily und permanently handicapped, with laboratory practice in 
postura training and remedial gymnastics, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
Advanced Health Science (5). Pr., junior standin, 


Principlon BA concegia Baile 10 tha Soyrovimant of invidual aid: ‘wonp Iving! and tha 
role of the home, school, and community in the development of sound physical and mental 
health, 


Current Problems in Health Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor and 
junior standing, 
A critical anulysis of the problems, issues, and trends in health education, 

Graduate 


Scientific Principles Applied to Physical Education and Athletics (5), Pr., an+ 
dergraduate major or minor in health and shyrical education. 
Specific application of physics, physiology, and paychology to the development of phystoal 
skills and related topics including reaction time, motivation, maturation, illusions, morale, 
and problems of group social living in physical education and athletics. 





. Physical Fitness, A Critical Analysis (5). Pr, VM 220-221 or departmental ap- 


“oval, 
Biiteal nants of stystea! Ainess objective of physlest nduottion, through Jaqutty tito 
current research in medicine, physiology of muscular activity, and physical fitners ap 
praisal and guidance, 

Research Studies in Health and Physical Education (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propaate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology, and professional education. 
‘eview, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
tesearch ta meet the changing aceds of the school. 

Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr., undergraduate major or minor in health and 


phvaical education. 
xperiences in the physiology of muscular activity und application of these to physical 
education and athletic situations, 


Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged), May be taken more than one quarter, 


Professional Courses 


Undergraduate 
Personal and Professional (3). 
from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools achieve optimum 
personal, social and intellectual development ns college students; assists them in under= 
standing teaching as a profession, (Students sectioned hy area of specialization.) (Credit 
in PE 101 excludes credit in PE 102-3-4,) 











102-3-4, Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). 


414, 


Helps freshmen achieve optimum personal, social, nnd intellectual development as college 
students and assists. in planning professional careers, (Students sectioned by area of 
specialization.) (Credit in PE 102-3-4 excludes credit in PE 101.) 

Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; 
Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent, 

(For deseription, see page 241.) 
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423. Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; 
Pr., or core, FED 300 or equivalent. 
(For description, see page 241.) 

Undergraduate students with a major in health, physical education and recreation 
will pursue a minor selected from some other teaching area in the secondary school 
program or in one of the areas included in the twelve-grade program. (For appro- 
priate coats in Teaching or Program, see SED, page 276, LED, page, 241, and VED, 





. Student Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools (10 or 15), Lec, 5, Lab. 20, Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 
or equivalent; FED 300 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and Program, 
and junior or senior standing, 

(Vor description, see page 241.) 


429, Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
Pr. junior standing. 
Helps the teacher with the details of health observation, wids in health guidance of indi- 
riko pupils, acquaints the teacher with the health services available through local and 
state departments. 


Graduate 
The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis: 


646, Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of Graduate study, 
‘A problem using research techniques to be selected in consultation with the supervising 
professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program of the 
student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


652, Curriculum and Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours 
of psychology and professional. education. 

Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvernent. 


Organization of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (2-5), Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of psychology and professional education. 

Advanced course. Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary 
moterinls for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices, 


654, Evaluation of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (2-5), Pr. 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of psychology and professoinal education. 

luatinn and investigation of teaching offectiveness with attention ulso given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of health and physical 
education with the total school program and with other educational programs of the com= 
munity. 


653. 








History (HY) 


Head Professor McMillan 
Research Professor Rea 
Professors Ivey, and Partin 
Visiting Associate Professor Marques 
Assoclate Professors Belser, Johnson, Reagan, and Williamson 
Assistant Professors Davis, Eaves, McNorton, Metzger, Newton, 
Owsley, and Roberson 
Instructors Alexander, Atkins, Gelders, Jordan, M. Newton®, and Salzmann® 
i. His the United States (5). 
a Ug the U.S. to 1865. Ae of majors and minors in the Social Sciences in 
the School of Edu on, 
102, History of the United States (5), 
‘The history of the U.S. since 1865, Kequired of majors and minors in the Social Sciences 
in the School of Education. 


105-205-305-405. Current Events (1), 


‘The events of the world today based on current periodicals, 





°Temparary. 


107. 


204, 


207. 


SiL. 
314, 


315. 


871, 
401. 


402, 


3 


430, 


431, 
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United States History (5). 

‘The United States since the Civil War with some emphasis on the ante-bellum origina of 

issues. Credit for this course excludes eredit for HY 102. 

eae! the Modern World (3). General elective. (Credit in History 208 
credit for this course.) 

Major periods of moder history and the factors contributing to the modern world olviliza- 

tion. Primarily intended for students in Engincering curricula. 


World History (5), Pr., sophomore standing, 
The leading events in World History from ancient times to 1048. 


World History Pr., sophomore standing. 

Pee eee ee, id History from 1648 to the present, 

Medieval History Pr., junior standing. 

Europe from the my Roman Empire to the Age of Discovery. 

United States Colonial See (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing, 
‘The political, economic and social history of the colonies from thelr founding to the end 
of the Freeh and Indian Wan, 1763." 

International Organization (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing, 

‘The evolution of international organization from the beginning’ through the United Nations, 
The United States in World Affairs (3), General elective, Pr., junior standing, 
The influenco which the United States hes eferted tm interotional affais, (Excludes ret 
History of the West (3), General elective, Pr., junior standing, 

‘The development of the West and of its influence on American history. 

The American Revolution and the New National Period, 1763-1800 (5). Pr., 
junior standing. 

A study of the causes and conduct of the War of the American Revolution and of the 
Political, social and economic development of the new nation during the Confederation 
and Federalist. periods. 

A Social and Intellectual History of the United Stutes (5). Pr., junior standing, 
Selected areas of American thought are studied in their social contest, ranging from Vuri- 


tanism to meni: 
The A; ferson and Jackson (5). Pr., junior standing. 
United Se es era eer ee through the Compromise 


Recae United States History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Political, economic, and social Ses from 1877 to 1914. 


Recent United States History (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A history of the United States since 1914,” 

The Civil War and Reconstruction (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political, economic, social, and military aspects of the period covered. 

History of Russia Px Pr., junior standing. 

The Russian people from eave times to the present. Particular emphasis is laid on pres 
ent domestic institutions and foreign policy. 

A History of U.S, Diplomacy (5). Pr., HY 107 and junior standing. 

(Ghial evests: Misch onlatioan wih orsign’ powies from tbe Ravahitieaary “Wan. ti the 
present, and a study of the organization and working of our diplomatic machinery. (Ex- 
cludes credit for HY 322.) 


The Reformation Era, 1500-1660 (5). Ess bang 207° and junior standing. 








‘The breakdown of the medieval synthesis and the emergence of the modem eri. 
The Age of Reason, 1660-1789 (5). Pe HY 207 or 208° and junior standing, 
A history of Europe from the Age of Absolutism to the collapse of the Old Regime. 


The Age of Revolutions, 1789-1570 (5). Pr., HY 208° and junior standing. 
The forces of change and continuity from the French Revolution to emergence of the 
Bismarckian world order. 

cage Save from Bismarck through the First World War (5). Pr., HY 
The poltt l, diplomatic, rn and cultural development of Europe from the era of 
Bismarck to the European collapse. (Offered altemate years with HY 431.) 


andi of Europe Since the Treaty of Versailles (5). Pr., HY 208° and junior 


Se 
Emphasis on the rise of totalitarianism, the Second World War, and the post-war period. 
(Offered alternate years with HY 430.) 


© This prerequisite may be waived with permission of the History Department 


451, 


452, 


453. 


g 


100. 


104, 


301, 
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The Far East (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The development of the civilizations of the Far East from carly times to the present. 
Emphasis is placed on internal affairs and institutions. 

History of Colonial Latin America (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Background to discovery, colonization, institutions, and international rivalry in Colonial 
Latin America to the revolutions. 

History of Latin America in the National Period (5), Pr., junior standing. 
Latin American revolutionary movements, national development and relations with other 
nations, especially the United States. 


. Great Leaders of History (5). Pr,, junior standing. 


A study of some world leaders and their relationship to the great movements of history. 
History of Medieval England (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of English origins and institutions to the 17th century. 

History of Modern England (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of British history since the 17th century, 

Ilistory of Alabama (5), Pr, junior standing. 

\ lief history of Alabama from the beginning to the present. 

History of the South (5), Pr., junior standing. 

\ survey of the political, eamomic and social development of the South from colonial timex 





GRADUATE COURSES 


|. Cultural and Institutional Foundations of World History (5). 


United States Domestic Policy to 1865 (5). 
United States Domestic Policy Since 1865 (5). 


. United States Foreign Policy to 1865 (5). 
|. United States Foreign Policy Since 1865 (5). 


Historical Methods (5). 


. The Old South (5). 


The New South (5). 


. Historical Laboratory: A Documentary History of the United States (5). 





Seminar in English History (5). 
History of Revolution (5). 





. Seminar in European History (5). 
. Research and Thesis (5). 


Political Science (PO) 
For listing of courses see page 270. 


Home Economics (HE) 


Dean Spidle 
Professors Hodson, Rose, and Van de Mark 
Associate Professors Caudle, Douty, Layfield, Prather, Ritchte, and Spencer 
‘Assistant Professors Cannon, Hinton, Morrill, Morton, Rush, Walker, 
White, and Current-Garcia 
Instructors Bourne, Humphries, Lorendo, and Stearns 


Professional Courses 


Freshman Problems (5). Summer and Fall. 

‘A survey of the professional field of Home Economics; areas of specialization; study of 
opportunities and careers through lectures, readings and visits to Iaboratories for teaching 
and research. 

Related Art (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Each quarter. 

‘A study of tO; clomcntaiy art nad design, ‘Eupbasis is placed on the application of art 
study to the home. 

Audio-Visual Education in Home Economics (3), Lec: 3. Pr., junior standing 
aes 

A study of the use und development OF Whustrative ‘and demonstration materials in the elds 
of interest to home economists. 


304, 


306. 


401, 


421. 


431. 


421. 


Description of Courses by Departments 
Home and y Feety Ls Life TBE oe 3. General elective. Each 


‘A study of the ily members, economic and social problems at all ago 
(eas Ephedrine og atlanta 


Bessouel Appearance and Social Interaction (3), General elective, All quarters, 
Good grooming, its contributing factors and their influence on social and business relations, 


Extension Organization and Methods (5). Spring, Summer. 

History, organization, and program planning of extension and educational methods of come 
munication. 

An Evaluation of the Major Field (5). bi zoe 


standing. 
‘An evaluation of the possibilities of the major Held and the working techniques involved 
in some of the positions available. 


Senior Seminar (3), Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing and a major in Home 

Economics. 

Required for all Home Economics majors. Survey and discussion of recent studies on op 
and responsibilities for careers in Home Economics; analysis of characteristics, 

ies, and skills necessary for success. 


Graduate Courses For All Majors 


An Evaluation in the Major Field (5). 
(See deseription carried in undergraduate listing.) 








601-2, Seminar in Home Economies (5-5). 


Students make reports on the recent Literature in the Reld of home economies. Seminar 
may be taken in any department: child development, clothing and textiles, family eco- 
nomics, family life, foods and nutrition, or bome management. 


603-4, Administration in Home Economics (5-5). 


605. 


609. 


651. 


105. 
205. 


215. 
305, 
315. 


325. 
335. 


845. 


‘A study of udministrative policies and procedures dealing with staff, personnel, ovrriculn 
student guidance, current trends, new legislation in education, budget implications, am 
program. evaluation. This study’ is developed through lectures, group discussions, ‘isita- 
tions to educational projects, and by visiting administrators, 

Methods of Research in Home Economics (3), 

A study of research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home 
Economics. 

Research Studies in Home Economics (2-5). 

Independent, advanced work on an approved project under the supervision of a professor 
in the student’s chosen field of study, 

Audio-Visual Aids in Home Economies (5), 

‘This course is designed to aid home economists in analyzing, evaluating, organizing, and 
Accumulating illustrative materials, 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Required of all students tunder the Thesis Optiog i any feld. 


Clothing and Textiles 


Fundamentals of Clothing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. 

Selection of design and fabric; cutting; fitting and constriction of garments for personal use. 
Clothing for the Family (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Each quarter. Pr., HE 105 or 
equivalent. 

A study of the economics of clothing for the statistical family group. Suitable garments 
are planned and made fur members of the family. 


Clothing Design (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall, Spring. Pr., Be 104, 105. 
A study bi color, line, form and texture as a basis for designing apparel. 

Tailoring (3), Lab, 9, Winter, Summer. Pr., HE 205, junior standing. 
Consists of selection of fabric and tailoring oe a suit or coat. 

Textiles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr. 1 1 

The pe aim of the course is ee Sa Be judgment in the selection of 
textiles for personal and household oS 


Fundamentals of Retailing (5). Winter, Pr, EC 200, junior standing, 

A study of the practices and policies of retail stores. 

Retail Training (8). Fall. Pr. HE 325. 

‘Three months practical experience with pay in large department store. Students are given 
formal instruction and supervision. Scheduled only by peor 

Creative Crafts (1-2-3). Lab. 9, General elective. Each 


‘A indy oF design ud execakion GF cxestirg cealtss Viz mactal words lontherwil verauslc, 
‘weaving, fabric decoration, 








a 


975. 


385, 


405. 


415, 


425, 


435, 


445, 


= 
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Consumer Textiles (3), Lec, 328 General elective. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
4 study of textile fabrics, Snishes, and trade puactices with special emphasis om consumer 
problems, 


Creative Metalwork and Mosaics (1-3). Lab. 9. Sonera lective. Fall quarter. 
A study of design and experience in executing work in the arcas of creative metalwork, 
Jowolry. enameling, and/or mosaics. 


Creative Ceramics (1-3). Lab. 9. General elective. Winter quarter. 
of zat experience in working with various clays, building processes, ceranilc glazes, 
1c design, 


Creative Weaving, and Fabric Decoration (1-3). Lab. 9. General elective. 
Spring quarter, 

ive experiences in the design of and various ways to decorate fabric, such ns creative 
stitehery, block print, stencil, butik, dyeing; or a study of weaving dexign and experiences 
in selecting yarns, setting wp a loom, and weaving one’s awn fabric. 


Creative Costume Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Spring. Pr. junior standing, 

TLE 215, and two quarters of clothing construction, Ss 

Consists Gf making dress forms, designing, draping and executing original designs. De 

rigners ond their methods ure studied. 

‘ory of Textiles (5). Lec. 5. Pr., element jor standing. 

A-study ix made of the development of the textile i i = on fabric design from the 
worlioat times to the present day. 

History of Costume (5), Lee, 5. nentary ait a and d junior standing. 

‘A study of the outstanding historic mode and women from carly times 
to the presmt day. 

‘Textile Testing (5), Lec, 2, Lab, 6, Winter. Pr, HE (315 or equivalent. 
Standard testing procedures smd’ equipment useil, in, Guteestuning the physical and chemical 

oristics of fibers, yarns, and fabrics, and (of the stutwticad methods employed. in data 

















Fashion Merchandising (5), Lec, 5. Pr Fundianettals of Retailing; Retail 
Training or Permission of Instruct 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Flat Pattern Designing (5). Pr., 15 quarter hours undergraduate clothing. 
A study of commercial methods of pattern making. Developing @ foundation pattern 
from which to design and cut garments, Attention is given to variations from the norm 
wf buman body measurements and to the need for further research in designing for various 
Bge groups. 


Clothing and Textiles Literature (5), 

A study of saittea materi tt Bie Bald of Clothing and Textiles with spectal emphasis on 
current periodicals, pamphlets, and reports of recent reseurch. Required of all eundidates 
nr the master’s degree in Clothing and Tentiles. 


+ Bronamntct of Clothing Pompton (5 ). th EC: 30 200, HE 205. 


Heal exarnination of the iltersture on Clothing ‘economics, modern trends 
aufasture and distribution ‘and laboe laws ‘and t helt fae influence on clothing, 








i. Problems in Home Decoration (5). 


The undergraduate course, HE 313, is used os a basis for advanced work along the same 
lines. Problems in valuing choice of materials and arrangements of exteriors as well as 
interiors of the home are made the topic of minor research. 


Bonen tae ay in Clothing Construction (5). Pr., 10 quarter hours under- 
aduate clo! 

Rody ne recent, Gosnle feorasd rapid construction and of the problems and possibilities 
‘of bringing commercial methods into the home or classroom, Minar research in newer 
methods of clothing construction. 


id Cotton Textil Pr, HE 315 or equivalent, 
es fof the chemical relation of pte) waite; Wench, tad mockenical-action to 
cotton fibers (cellulose), 


‘hemical ‘extiles Pr., SL alent. 
fees Pe ree rere eh gr ar eee TS 
procedurt 


may ibers ‘abrics (5). 15 or it. 
eres Beeb Se aaa eee the individual properties and 
characteristics peculiar to all fibers. 


236 
667. 
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Clothing: Its Social and sce gee Aspects (5). Pr., basic courses in Soci- 
ology, 1 Psychology, aad, consent of the instructor. 
examination of theory and research concerning clothing as a factor in the phys 
aie ‘clad and pnp 3 environment of man, and man’s response to and use of clothing 
fas an aspect of his individual behavior and his culture. 


Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


Principles of Child athe awe) ne poeta dt Lec, 2, Labs 2. Each quarter. 
Introduction to principles of with emphasis on infant develop. 
ment. Students observe in the Fe child Study Labora Taboreoriee and other situations involving 
young children. 


Growth and Development of Children (5). cae: 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PG 211, SY 201. 

study of the mental, physical, social and emotional growth and development of children 
ae ‘emphasis on the early years. Students observe ‘cod part participate in the care of childrea 
in the child study laboratories, 


Guidance of Children (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., HE 407, and junior standing. 
A study of the environmental factors affecting the development of children in the home 
and community. Emphasis is given to principles and methods of guidance. Students par- 
‘ticipate in the guidance of the children in both the oursery school and kindergarten, 


Techy g Me Methods in Preprimary Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. to be arranged, 


A Ry jun Mareiy fea ae ee a eee 
garten, including selection of equipment. Special units of work will be given in reoding 
and story telling, nature, music, art, and construction of play materials for children. 


Directed Teaching in Preprimary Edueation (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., junior 


‘An advanced course for majors in Nursey School and Kindergarten Education. The student 
will spend the equivalent of three momings in the laboratory each week with increased 
responsibility for the guidance of children under supervision of the staff, 

Fi Relationships (5), Fall, Sprin; 

‘A root oh interpecaaeal talatioartios ren family members, with attention to human 
development, training and guidance of children, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Personality Development (5). 

‘A gensral study of penionality and the factort which tafuence development, 

Parent Education (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4, tty HE 407. 

Group and individual conferences with parent 

Pre-School Guidance (5), Lec. 3, Lab. “46, Pr., HE 407. 

‘As application of methoxs' end techniques ‘of guidance in laboratory groups of pre-school 


The Family and Its Relationships (5). 

Intensive study of the family and its Rieck ‘upon personality development. 

Readings in Family Life and Child Development (5), 

Study my evaluation of current literature and research concerning the pre-school child; the 
school-age child; the adolescent; the young adult; problems of later maturity; changing 
family patterns. 

Advanced Child Development (5). Pr., HE 407. 

An intensive and extensive study of ‘growth, and development of children with emphasis 
‘pon environmental and developmental factors affecting ore and development and 
implications for guidance, Laboratory experiences where needed. 

Group Approaches to Family Problem Solving (5). Pr., HE 670 and HE 676, 
or approval of professor. 

A of the dynamics of the family as a primary group —— with « study of some 
esse! family problems. Principles of group interaction in the discussion of family prob- 
lens, 








Foods and Nutrition 


Foods and Nutrition a0 Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Each quarter, 

Elements of nutrition and principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of 
food preparation. 

Meal Management Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Each quarter, Pr., HE 102, 

Planning of meals Je emphas se ed ae principles of nutrition, apsthetic valu, 
ranagement Jf Hime fad. tbe food. budget oa varlour ecnconic levels. 
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302. Table Service (3), Lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter. 

A study of the accessories used for table servico in their relation to each other and to the 
complete service of meals. Principles of flower arrangements are studied und forms of the 
different food services in the home, 


$12. Food Science (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 203. 


Chemistry of carbohydrates, “ats, proteins, ‘vitamins and minerals applied to human nu- 
triton, 


322. Food Preservation (3), Lec, 1, Lab, 6, Fall and Summer, Pr. VM 311 (Buct.). 
Study of the theory aad practice of preservation of foods by fermentation, orystallization, 
causing and feexing with special emphasis placed in better quality of foods preserved at 


332, Nutrition and Dietetics I (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Fi HE 312, VM S10. 
Application of the various factors in influencing the body's need. ate food. For majors in 
Nutution or Nursing Science. 


Nuwition and Dietetics I (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Winter, Pr., HE 332, 


A coutinuation of HE 332, 


tution Organization and Personnel Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 
ty food service operation as related to management principles, methods of control, 
personne) management. 


. Problems in Community Nutrition (8), Pr., HE 372, or equivalent, 
Methods of presenting nutrition information to organizations engaged in community work. 
Field experience, 


372. Nutrition and Health (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter, 
Study and application of the fundamentals of human nutrition. Food requirements of 
dilforont age levels and selection of food at different cost levels are considered. Open to 
all students except Nutrition or Nursing Science majors. 


402. Dict Therapy (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 4, Spring, Pr, junior standing, HE 392, and 
S42, 


Application of principles of nutrition to. various periods of stress and as a therapeutic 
1 eatment of disease. 


Food Production (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Fall, Pr., junior standing and 


‘al menu planning, preparation and serving of foods. Use, operation and main- 

co of equipment. University kitchens are used for laboratory experience, 

422, Institution Food Purchasing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Junior standing, 

Wholesale food marketing and the purchase of food for institutions with emphasis on fac- 
tors determining quality und cost. 

432, Food Service Planning. Layout and Equipment (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Spring. 
Pr., junior standing and HE 352, 

A thidy of Moor plans and layouts with emphasis oa materials, specifications, and main- 
tenance of equipment and furnishings for institutional food uni 

442. Catering (3), Lee, 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr,, HE 202, 

Advanced food preparation in relation to needs in’ field of satering, applies to clubs, hotels 
fand other institutions such us colleges. Problems studied include proper decoration, s¢t- 
tings and table accessories. 

452. Food for the Young Child (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr,, HE 102 and 202. 
Vood and its preparation for feeding during the pre-natal period and feeding the infant 
alter hirth—through the preschool years. ‘The college mursery school serves as a Inboratory 
for this. course, 


ee Foods (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Pr., junior standing, HE 202, and 


G2 es effects of various methods of food preparation, It includes basic chemical ro- 
sotions involved in food combinations. The course gives a foundation for work in food 


research, 


are Nutrition (5), Pr., junior standing and HE 872 or HE 382 or 


Problems involved in improvement of nutrition practices in the community, as it applies 
ty high school teaching and Extension Service programs. 
482, Institution Food Service Cast Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Food control and storeroom management in hospitals, commercial units, and school food 




















462. 


472. 


services, 
492, Infant aa om Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or HE 332 
and HE 34: 


‘Nutrition Se ante for growth from pre-natal life through adolescence, 


620, 


621, 


3 


625. 


628, 
629, 


233. 


303, 


318, 


823. 





443, 


453, 


631. 


g 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
Experimental Foods (5). Pr., or corequisite, CH 304. 


Foo preparation from the experimental standpoint giving instruction in techniques axed. in 
measuring quality of ford. This course gives a foundation in advanced food research, 
Advanced Foods (5), Pr., HE 202 and HE 462. 


Chemical and physical changes of importance in food preparation and processing, 


. Problems in Food Preservation (5). Pr, VM 311 and HE 832. 


Various problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods. ‘These 
problems are subjects for minor research. 


Readings in Food or Nutrition (5). Pr., HE 872, 332, CH 203, 

A critical survey of current literature in nutrition and food consumption, 
Advanced Nutrition I (5). Pr., HE 332, HE 342, CH 203, CH 208, 
Carbohydrates, fats, proteins and the minerals. 

Advanced Nutrition IT (5), Pr., HE 332, CH 207, CH 208, 

The vitamins and their interrwlationships, 

Research Methods in Nutrition (5). 

Special problems in human mutrition, 


Community Nutrition and Consumer Economics (3). Pr, graduate standing. 
A three-week course to be offered in summer quarters, 





Home Management and Family Economics 
Home Equipment (5). Lee, 3, Lab, 4. Fall, Winter and Spring, 


Hame equipment, with emphasis on selection, use and care, 
The House (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Planned to give the student an appreciation of basic plans, both period and modern, from 
the stindpoint of utility, beauty and economy, 
Home Furnishing (5). Fall, Spring, Summer, Pr., HE 104, 
A study of home furnishings both from an esthetic dnd practical stindpotat. ‘This includes 
the recognition of period funiture und its adaptability to the bome of today, 
Home Management (5). All quarters. Pr., HE 202. 
The factors alfecting the management of the home for the purpose of meeting individual 
needs and creating satisfying funily environment, emphasis on problems iuvolving the use 
of time, money, and encrgy. 

ighting Equipment (5), Lee. 3, Lab. 4, Winter, Pr., PS 204, HE 233, 
ples widerlying the uses of color and lighting equipment in the home, 
Interior Home Problems (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall and Spring. 
Harmonious combinations of present day furnishings, materials, and Anishes. 
‘ommunity and Family Health (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2, General elective. 
Health problems related to the community and family including « survey of available health 
facilities with field trips. 
Food Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Summer. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 204, HE 233, 
Principles underlying the operation and use of food equipment. 
Home Management Residence (5). Each quarter, Pr., junior standing, HE 202 
and HE 323, 
Residence in the home management house gives actual experience in difforent phases of 
homemaking with emphasis placed on the management process, satisfactory group relations, 
and development of individual initiative. 
The Consumer and the Market (5), Lee. 5, Winter. Pr,, junior standing and 
EC 200 or 201, 
Consumer problems connected with marketing; type of retail outlets, credit, advertising, 
standardization, labeling, and price policies. 
Family Economics (5). Lec. 5. Spring and Summer. Pr., junior standing, HE 
453 or equivalent, 
Budgeting and consumer problems faced by the family, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Home Management Superyision (5). Pr., HE 323 and HE 443, 
Management and decision making principles related to problems in supervision, 
Trends in Home Management (5). Pr., HE 323 and HE 443. 
Developments and trends in home management at the state, regional, 


Household Equipment Evaluation (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. 
Equipment in the modem home. Equipment is tested and evaluated in the laboratory 
where instructional and experimental studies ure carried on, 











id national levels, 





635. 


421, 


be 


425. 


j. Landscape Plannin; 
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Family Housing (5). Lec. 5. Pr., EC 200, HE 303, HE 


The history and development of American housing; cconontical, = “and social aspects; 
present trends. 


|. Economic Problems of Families (5). Pr., HE 323, HE 453. 


Income distribution, cost of living, the business cycle, taxation, and economic provisions 
Jor Wnemployment, health, accidents, old age, and dependents. 


Advanced Home Management and ia (3). Pr., graduate standing. 


A three-week course offered in summer quarters only. 


Horticulture on 


Professors Ware, and 
Associate Professors Amiling, Fisher, Seri, and Jones 
Assistant Professors Moore, and Norton 
Instructor Martin 
Professor Emeritus Isbell 


Ornamental Horticulture 


Introduction to Ornamental Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. 

An orientation course for freshman students introducing all fields in Omamental Horticulture. 
Landscape Gardening z |). Lec, 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. 

Vrinoiples of landscape gardening applied to the development of small home grounds and 
school grounds, ‘The lecture-demonstration periods are devoted to the study of the identifi- 
cation and use of ormamental plants, landscape drawings, and the propagation and mainte- 
nance of ornamental plants. 


|. Trees (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. 


Identification, culture und use of omamental trees in landscape plantings. 
Evergreen Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. 

Identification, culture, and use of broadJeaf and narrowleaf evergreens in landscape plantings. 
Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Busic principles and practices involved iq the propagation of horticultural plants. 

Flower Arranging (3). Lec. hen. 3; Lab. 2. General ef elective. 


Fuinciples and practices of flower arranging for the home. 


Deciduous Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Ldentification, culture and use of deciduous shrubs and small trees in landscape plantings. 


. Greenhouse Construction and Management | (3). Lec. 3, Lab, 2. 


Principles and practices of construction and 1% reenbonses for varlows purposes such 
as plant propagation, crop production, and ee 

Landscape Planning of Home Grounds (5). Lab. 15. Pr, HF 221. 

Viasining of large and small home gro 

of Public Grounds (5) Lab. 15., Pr. HE, 221. 

Pinnninsg of public ureas and grounds of public buildings, including general layout, planting 
ind detail treatment of special areas. 

Care and Maintenance of Ornamental Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., BY 306, 
309 and junior standing. 

Principles and practices of The care and maintenance of trees and shrubs, including pruning, 
(roe surgery, transplinting, and fertilization. 

rae Crop Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., HF 323 and junior 
standin} 

Study Of Floriesleweal crop’ production amier mosnagement in greenhouse and outdoor soo 
aitions. 

Nursery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, AY 304 and 
junior standing, 

Priuciplas ond practices of Che management of & comment qrambeital ster. 





} Planting Design (5). Lee. 9, Lab. 4. Pry HIF 222, 223, $21 and junior standing. 


Principles and practices of the combin use of ornamental plants én La 
ings. 


Flower Shop Management (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Pr, HF 422, permission of 
porns ‘and practices of fower shop management and floral designing. 





426-27-: 28. Mion Problems (5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8, Pr., senior standing and per- 
instructor. 


mission of 

Students are assigned minor problems in either Landscape Maintenance, Nursery Manage 
‘ment or Floriculture, on which independent library, field or greenhouse investigations are 
made, under supervision of instructors. 


201, 


808, 


401. 


402. 


A404, 


405. 


408. 


410. 


601, 
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pore eet repartee Br: Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, and 
Eectond eotegstce of Horticultural plants with emphasis oa the physiological and 
anatomical principles, 


ey Horticultural Specialty Products (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., HF 324, 


Lae et ete ik ueietind Shasta a8 maokay Saas. 
riod Selene, Cioteute (0) Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 101, HF 221, 


Fem and practices applying to the use of ornamental plant material in landscaping, 
(Selected portions of this course may be offered as a 3 hour credit in the Master of Agri- 
culture program.) 


Controlled Plant Growth (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr, AY 304, BY 306, CH 207, 
CH 208, HF 323, and junior standis 

Study of controlling and directing growth of plants by manipulation of the environment 
and by the use of chemicals, 


General Horticulture 


Orchard Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Each quarter. 

Propagating, planting, proming, cellivating, fertlising, apraving. thioniag, harvesting, grad: 

ing, storing and marketing the most valuable fruits and nuts grown in the South. 

Vegetable Crops Lee, 3, Lab. 4, Each quarter. 

Prosiples ead oe Or. eS ans In the prtlction of vegetable erops: 

Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr, HF 305 and 

junior standing. 

An advanced course in the production of the major commercial vegetable crops, 

Storage, Packaging, and Marketing of Vegetable Crops (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. 
pring, » junior standing. 

PROBE Sats ieepen seat tel oda Seal peste "kr eae, etlaihagy (aa aes 

keting of commercial vegetable crops. 


Fruit Growing (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 
Production and marketing of commercial tree fruits grown in the South, 


Small Fruits (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Spring. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing, 
nenys practices involved in the production of strawberries, grapes, blueberries, 
and brambles 


Nut Culture (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., HF 201 and | junior standing, 
Production and marketing of pecans, walnuts, chestnuts, tung, and filberts, 


ah po Mad ue (3). Lee-Lab. 4. Spring or Summer. Pr., HF 
and graduate stan‘ 


preter ‘of research oe to the commercial production and handling of the 
principal vegetable crops, (Credit for both HF 408 and 401 may not be used to meet 
requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Recent Advances in Small Fruits (3), Spring and Summer, Pr., HF 201 and 
graduate standing. 

cientific advances in small fruits and their application to small fruit culture in Alabama, 
(Credit for both HF 410 and HF 405 may not be used to meet requirements for the 
Master's degree.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Experimental Methods in Horticaltere (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Any quarter. 

Purposes of tesearch, discovery, and progress as related tothe scientific method; ressarch 

programs, horticultural programs, selecting projects, reviewing literature, preparing project 

outlines, conducting experiments, recording data, analyzing data, and publication of rewults, 

Horticultural Literature (5), Lec, An re ia quarter. 

Review of horticultural literature and histot itural enterprises, including vege 

tables, frults, and ornamentals. “The laboratory Soma tf Ubrary assignments and reports, 

agri rpermtr ace Satie Ae Credit to be arranged. All quarters, 
graduate st 

sel pele ia vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or omemental hort 

culture. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 

quarter, 
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Interdepartmental Education (IED) 


Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and taught 
te the interdepartmental basis, The subheadings reflect the nature and scope of the 
offerings. 


Curriculum and Teaching —Elementary-Secondary 


Teaching, Program, and Student Teaching 


Students in either secondary or elementary education pursuing a curriculum lead- 
ing to certification for teaching Ju n particular subject-matter Geld in elementary and 
secondary schools will take the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching 
field in Which certification is expected. These courses may be scheduled and taught 
as separate courses, related courses, or as a unified program. 


AIM, ‘Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lub. 2, Pr., 9 hours 
Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 
(A) Art, (C) Dramatic Arts, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech 


Correction, 


423, Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lee, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours 
of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 
A) Art, (C) Dramatic Arts, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech 
Gotrestion, 


425. Student Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools. Twelve Grades (10 or 
15). Lec. 5, Lab, 20. Pr,, 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; FED 
300 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and! Program, and junior or senior 
it a 
thy arne(cy Dramatic Arts, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech 
Correction, 








Graduate 


Courses 651, 652, 653, or 654, apply to the following areas of the school program: 
(A) Art, (C) Dramatic Arts, (E) Gifted, (I) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, 
ancl (N) Speech Correction, 


648, Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr, FED 647 or consent of 
departmental chairman, 
Major issues, frontier devel nts, and trends in the improv: 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. 


651, Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
uppropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology professional educn- 
tion, 
Review, 
reseat 








it of curriculum and 











ysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
meet the changing needs of the school, 


652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology an professional education, 
Feaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences und content for curriculum 
dmprovement, 


653. Organization of Program in Areas of Gye Ss (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and profes ional education. 
Advanced course. Program, organization, mnd development of basic and. supplementary 
tnaterials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuony improvement 
‘of curriailum and teaching practices, 


654, Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5), Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
ropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 
E uation end investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
btilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with ether educational programs of the community. 


658, Seminar and Independent Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 
and IED 648. 
Research snd experimentation in elementary and secondary schools in the development of 
education programs and the improvement of teaching and learning. Appraisal of signifi- 
cant curriculum research, exploration of areas of needed research in curriculum and ine 
struction, and study of fundamental criterin and methods for solving curriculum problems. 

















476, 


478. 


472. 


484, 


487. 


610. 


611. 


612, 
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Special Education — Elementary-Secondary 
Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


‘The Exceptional Child (5). Fi junior standing. 

‘The etiology, incidence, diagnosis and philosophy of teaching the exceptional child. Special 
attention is given to the child who is physically or mentally handicapped and to the 
child who is mentally superior. 


Nature of Mental Retardation (5). Pr.. jonios standing. 

Characteristics and nature of mental retardation. Etiology, identification, and classification 
of retardation are investigated. eset psychological, physical, and educational implications 
of metal retardation are consider 


Graduate 
Eedavetiots of the  Bpeals Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physiol- 


o 

ogy and £9 ot po physical disabilities; the psychology of the physically handicapped; 

the educational abjectives with curriculum adaptations; and related aspects of a total pro- 

granr for the physically handicapped. 

Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Corequisite, IED 476. 

pesos and participation under supervision in educational programs for the mentally 
tures and discussions will implement the student's work In the classroom. 

Students will develop and evaluate plans and programs for the special class, (For teachers 

pursuing a program of education for mentally retarded children.) 


School Library Science —Elementary-Secondary 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Books and Related Materials for Children (4). Pr., junior standin, 

Examination and evalustion of prioted and other types Of materinls in ew off thele 
relevance to the needs and interests of varions age and grade levels of elementary sehwol 
children. Study of selection aids, principles, and criteria for selecting materials. 


Organization and Administration of School Libraries (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Basic organization of books, non-book ‘materials, and services for effective use in. school 
Kibruries. Administering the budget, selection and purines | of materials, preparation of 
feriuls for use, circulation of materials, inventory, care and repair of materials, and in- 
struction in the use of library materials are consider 


Classification and Cataloging of School Library Materials (5). Pr,, junior stand- 


in; 

Prikofples and provedies of classitying and cataloging boss and other printed ‘materials, 
filmstrips, recordings, and community resources. The vertical file, the Dewey decimal: sys- 
tem of classification, Wilson and Library of Congress printed cards, and subject headings 
are studied. 

Books and Related Materials for Young People (5). Pr,, junior standing. 
Study and evaluation of books and other types of materials in Yelation to the interests 
needs, and abil of young people of high school age. Attention is given to selection 
aids, ‘principles and criteria of selection, reading guidance, and significant investigations 
concerning young people's rending. 


Practicum in School Library Services (4-6). Lec. 2, Lab. 4-8. Pr., junior stand- 


Provides: students with information pertaining ‘to methods used in the operation of li- 
braries in elementary and secondary schoo! 


Graduate 
Reeuece Materials and Service (5). Pr., 10 hours in library science at the 400 


level. 
Study and evaluation of basic reference sources for effective reference service in school 
Mbraries, Elementary research methods of locating information and the role of various 
types of reference hooks as resource material in curricular units are considered. 
Principles of School Librarianship (5), Pr., 10 hours in school library science 
at the 400 level. 

Place und function of library service in the American educational system. Historical de- 
velopment of libraries; library services to teachers and pupils as an integral part of the 
schvol program; standards and udministrative policies are included, 

Problems in the Administration of the School Library Services (5), Pr. 10 
hours in school library science at the 400 level. 

Current problems relating to an effective program of school library service. 
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613, Library Services in the School and Community (5), Pr., 10 hours in library sei- 
ence at the 400 level. 
Sehoul library-community relations; historical background, current trends, problems and 
programs of service; relation ty public and raral library extension service; selection of 
materials ou the basis of community and curriculum needs; book lists and exhibits. 


Higher Education 


Graduate 
‘The courses described below along with AED 618 and AED 697 are designed 
especially for advanced students who are interested in positions in colleges, univer- 
sities, and other post secondary-school institutions, 
663. The American College and University (5). 
Plilosophy und function, the university and sotial change, the community collegy, sca 
demic freedom, student-fuculty-community relationships; imterpational flow of educational 
ideas, government cultural progrims, higher education and the state, 


665. The munity College (5), 
The rise t of the community or junior college in American education. In- 
cludes organization, curriculum construction, staffing, and instructional procedures. 


798. Research and Thesis (5), 
799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged), 














Industrial Engineering (IE) 


Head Professor Cox 
Professor Cobb 
Associate Professors Coppedge, Layfield, Mize, Morgan, and White 
Assistant Professors Bell, Fowler, Herring, Hool, Schwab, and Trucks 
Instructor Odom® 


201, Industrial Engineering (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Survey. of the concepts, techniques,” and functions of Industrial Engineering, (Not open 
to Industrial Engineering students,) 
Computer Programming (3). Pr., MH 262. 
Digital computer programming with emphasis nn mathematical and engineering problems. 
301, Electronic Data Processing and Computer Programming (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. 
Pr, junior standing. 
unis and user of electronic data processing equipment, und an Introduction to digital 
computer programming with emphosis on administrative problems. (Not open to Industrial 
Enginvering students.) 
302. Production Control Functions (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr,, IE 201, 
Planning, scheduling, routing, and dispatching in manufacturing operations. Mechanisms 
for produetion control, (Not open to Industrial Engineering students.) 
303. Engineering Statistics I (4). MH 263, 
Basic probability, descriptive statis distributation functions, confidence intervals, and 
enaineering. applications. 
304. Statistical Laboratory (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 3. Pr., TE 303, 
Data orgunization, reduction, analysis, and presentation. 
305. Information Systems (2). Pr., IE 204. 
Study of interrelated components;” the appreciation for, and the understanding of complex 
computer system concepts, 
310, Work Measurement (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 803. 
Principles and practices of methods engineering and time study. 
$12. Engineering Statistics II (5). Pr., TE 303. 
Tests of hypothesis, regression techniques, analysis of variance, and engineering applications. 
316, Electronic Data Processing Systems (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3, Pr., TE 301, 
Application of computers and associated data processing equipment to business and 
administrative systems. (Not open to Industrial Engineering students.) 
320, Engineering Econom; ). Pr., junior standing, 
Praatical. onpiirering Ree a eee tans ae wesires “eon proc 
‘esses, and methods. 
322, Quality Control ©). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 303 or MH 467, 
Statistical methods of controlling quality in manufacturing. 


z 


















*Temporary, 


428. 
430. 
432, 


434, 


436. 


438, 


452, 


AS4, 
456. 
458. 


462. 
464, 


490. 
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Linear Programming (3), Pr., IE 204, MH 264. 


General linear programming problems with graphicil, vector, and simplex imethods of 
solution. ‘Transportation and allocation models included. 


Industrial Management Problems (5). Pr., IE 302, TE 310, 

Study of industrial problems which arise in industrial management. (Not open to Indux 
trial Engineering students.) 

Industrial Simulation (4). Pr., TE 304, IE 305, TE 312, 

Simulation of industrial systems and processes. 

Materials Handling (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 8. Pr., TE 310. 

Materials handling equipment, method, wad eytens, (Not open to tndustilal oginoeing 
students, 


Inventory Control (5), Pr., IE 312, MH 361. 
Application of quantitative methods to the control of industrial inventories, 


Operations Research (5). Pr, TE 804, TE 305, IE 312, TE 323, MH 361, 


Introduction to. the m logy of operations research. 


Production Control (5). Pr., TE 423. 


Design of industrial production ‘Control systems. 


Industrial Budget Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 320, 
Study of industrial control through budgets and the interrelationships between organiza 
tion, management, and budgets, 


Plant Design (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., EG 104, EG 105, IE 310, TE 423, 
Design and layout of industrial plants, 

Contracts and Specifications (3), Pr., senior standing, 

Contract documents; specification writing; professional relations, 

Plant Maintenance (3), Pr, TE 201, 

Principles of organizing and’ controlling maintenance operations in Industrial plants. 
(Not open to Industrial Engineering students.) 

Sales Engineering (3). Pr,, TE 201, junior standing. 
Application of ne ee Pefasiplon and tecbaliuas to sailing indie peodcha whas 
A backround knowledge of production fe required. (Not, open to. Indutrlal. Eusineeing 
students. 

Plant Location (5). Pr., TE 320, TE 323, TE 423. 

Study of fuctors and techniques pertinent to the economic location of industrial plants. 
Safety Engineering (5). Pr., TE 201, junior standing. 

Principles, practices, organizations, and procedures for industrial accident prevention and 
plant protection. (Not open to Industrial Engineering students.) 


Optimization Methods (5), Pr., IE 423, 
Methods and practices in experimental optimization. Includes single and multiple variable 
functions, deterministically and stochastically. 


jucueing Analysis (5). Pr.. TE 423, 
‘Theory of queues with industrial and engineering applications. 
amic Programming (5). Pr., IE 423, 
Methods of dyvamic programming with applications to industrial wad engineering problems. 


Reliability Engineering (5). Pr., TE 322, TE 423. 


Reliability theory with application to industrial und engineering problems. 


Analysis of Variance (5). Pr,, TE 304, TE 312, MH 361. 

‘Theory of the statistical analysis of variance with industrial and engineering applications. 
Industrial Dynamics (5). Pr., IE 416, TE 422, IE 423, 

Dynamic analysis of the Rote ‘enterprise. 

Man-Machine Systems (5). Pr., IE 423, PG 461. 

Study of systems of men and machines, including the techniques for analysis and design 
to improve overall performance, operation, and maintenance, 

Industrial Engineering Problems (5). Pr., department head approval. 
Individual student endeavor under st: supervision involving special problems of ao 
advanced nature in Industrial Engineering. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Automation (5), Pr., x standing and consent of instructor. 

History, development, and state of automation in business. Business data processing and. 
the resulting implications in management practices and research, (Not for science and 
mathematics students.) 
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Industrial Laboratories (IL) 


Professor Haynes 
Associate Professor Leffard 
Assistant Professors Goolsby, McMurtry, Stoves, and Wingard 
Instructor Connor 


Courses listed below are available as electives to all students with the necessary 
prerequisites, 


102, Welding Science and Application (). Lab, 3, 
Haste ‘principles and application of welding and cutting processes in the fabrication of 
metals. 


103, Machine Tool Laboratory (1), Lab. 3. 

Introduction to metal removal processes; busic machines of production. 
104, Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication (1). Lab. 3. 

Methods and equipment used in design, production and fabricating of sheet metal products, 
105, Foundry Technology (1). Lab, 3. 


Busic fundamentals involved in casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


308, Gages and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., IL 103, 
‘The science of measisement as applied to production and inspection of industrial products, 


Manufacturing Processes 


Courses designed to acquaint the student with basic pachbacpntti processes 
ookuding analysis of machines, tools, material product design, and dimensional 
contro! 


301. Manufacturing Processes—Casting area (3), Lec, 3, Pr, any one shop course. 
Analysis Of materials, methods, und design of cast products. 


302, Manufacturing Processes—Machining area (3), Lec. 3, Pr., IL, 108, 
Paneciples of machining metal products. 
303, 


nufacturing, Processes—Shaping, Forming, and Fabricating aren (3). Lee. 


» TL . 

ritls and metbods {volved in the production of metal products by shaping, forming, 
and welding processes, 

310, Dimensional Control (4), Lec. 3, Lab, 2. Pr, IL 103, 
Fundumentals of Measurement Science with Laboratory Exercises In Dimensional Control. 

405, Problems in Welding Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. IL 102. 
Advanced phases and techniques of welding and allied processes. Studies in design, 
weldability of metals, inspection practice, and selection of equipment. 

406. Problems in Machining (5), Lec, 8, Lab. 4. Pr., TL 103, 
Advanced phuses of | machining with exphasis on production machines and acces 
sories, 









Courses designed chiefly for the preparation of teachers in Industrial Arts subjects 

and related fields, 

101, Woodworking (1). Lab. 3. 

Introduction to machines, tools, and materials used in working with wood and plastic, 

307. General Metals (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor. 

Design, construction and finishing art metal projects. 

402. Advanced Woodworking (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., IL 101. 
Studies in design, construction, and finishing fine objects of wood. 

403. General Shops (5). Lec, 5, Pr., senior standing. 

Problems of organization of unit shops into integrated whole for effective use in high school 
teaching, 

415. Shop Work for Elementary Teachers (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 
Methods, materials, and techniques involved in conducting activity programs in schools and 
recreational centers, 

416, Materials of Industrial Arts (5). Lec, 5. Pr., senior standing. 

History and use of various materials used in industry. 

417. Organization of Shop Courses (5). Lec. 5. Pr. senior standing, 

ae Sr Aan et Ue tadetian cea bameiaes Eve Satie Sao 


418, Industrial Arts Design (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Fundamentals of design as applied to Industrial Arts projects, 
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3. 


compo= 


419, Utilization of Machine Tools in Research and Development (1). Lal 
Instruction in the use of machine tools for machining, fabricating and fin 
nents and assemblies of working models for developmental projects. 

450. Engineering Metrology oS. Pra ator. standing and departmental approval. 

Studies in design, construction and use of precision measuring equipment and gages. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


611-12. Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). Pr., graduate standing. 
‘Advanced study of technology and method in selected areas of Industrial Arts, 


Journalism (JM) 


Professor Burnett 
Instructor Logue 


English 101-2 or 103-4 is a prerequisite for all courses in journalism. 

221. Beginning Newswriting (5). 
Introduction to. newswriting, newspaper style, and mechanical practice, supplemented by 
work on the college newspaper, 

223. Reporting (5). Pr., JM 221. 
Study aud practice int the technical aspects of reporting and mewsgathering methods, sup- 
plemented by work on the college newspaper. 

224, Copyreading and Editing (5) alen JM 221, 
Methods of editing copy, writin 63, basic make-up and proof reading. 

315, Agricultural Journalism @). 
Designed. for students in agriculture and home economies, Introduces practices of news 
coverage and writing, with major emphasis om specialized elds of study. 

$22. Feature Writing (5). ®). Fr., JM 221 or permission of the instructor. 
Gathering material for and the writing of “human interest” and feature articles for news 
Papers and magazines, with ny given to the marketing of msnuscripts. 

323. The Weekly Newspaper (5), JM 221. 
Methods, problems, and policies Pa in editing the weekly newspaper, as differing 
from the metropolitan daily. 

421, Photo-Journalism (5). 
Uses and processes of photography in the mewspaper and magazine field. Operation of 
press cameras and the technique of developing, printing, and enlarging of pictures is pro- 





vided, 
422.3, Journalism Bo (3-3), All quarters. Pr., 15 hours of journalism, in- 
cluding JM 221 and 223. 


A. two-quarter eo giving practical experience in preparation of newspaper, radio, tele 
vision, and magazine copy through supervised work with University communication media, 
425. Journalism Internship (6). Summer, Pr., JM 221, 223, 224, and consent of 
instructor, 
A fulltime intemship of at least ten weeks with an approved publication, serving as a 
regular staff member under the direction of the editor, 
465. The History and Principles of Journalism (5). 
The development of the American Press, the principles and ideals of modem journalism, 
and the law of the press and radio. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


605. ee ae Newswriting (3). Lec. 4. Pr., 20 hours of Journalism or consent 


jor, 

Methods and problems of writing agricultural and home economics news, feature articles, 
and columns for publication, Special attention is given to improving communication of 
effectiveness between the specialist and the public. 


Laboratory oe (LT) 


Professor 
Instructors Aherger,and 
Special Lecturer in Medical Technology EB B. Schultz, M.D. 


101, Orientation (1), Fall and Winter quarters. 
Designed to acquaint students with the aims, objectives, and requirements for careers in 
Medical and Laboratory Technology. 


301. Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, 


Study, procedures, and examinations of the blood, as recommended by the American Society 
‘of Clinical Pathologists. 
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305. Serology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 204, 
Thwory and techniques of laboratory tests’ based in the antigen-antibody reaction, 

401. Advanced Hematolo; (). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr, LT 301, 
Advanced study of blood cells and blood dyserasias. 

402. Seminar in Laboratory Technology (3). Pr., LT 301, 
The student reports from the Literature on recent advances in’ the ficld of laboratory tech- 
nolaxy. 

405. Advanced Serology (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 6. Pr., LT 305. 
‘Theory and techniques of the serological study of human blood, 

421, Diagnostic Apparatus (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. PS 206. 
Use of such hospital equipment used ‘in X-ray, electrocardographic, and basic metabolism 
diugnosis, 

422, Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15, Pr., LT 301, LT 421. 
Prvctical applications of the principles, procedures, and techniques encountered in hospital 
laboratories. 


423. Advanced Hospital Laboratory Practice (5), Lab, 15. Pr., LT 422, 


Mathematics (MH) 


Head Professor Burton 
Research Professors Haynsworth, and Ikenberry 
Professors Ball, Butz, Parker, Perry, Williams 
Associate Professors Baskervill, B. Fitzpatrick®®, P. Fitzpatrick, 
A. Robinson, C. Robinson, Sanders, and Thompson 

Assistant Professors Calder, Coleman, Darwin, J. Ford®, 

M. Fitzpatrick, Frady®, Hammett®, and Moss 

Visiting Assistant Professor R. Ford 
Instructors Bass, Hartwig, Howard, Light, Major, J. Murphy, 

Newman, Rautenstrauch, Salzmann, and J. Van Cleave 


107, College Algebra (5). 
121-22. College Mathematics (5-5). 
MII 121 is an algebra course designed to prepare stadents for MH 122 which treats the 
differential and integral caloulus of algebraic, exponential aod logarithmic functions. This 
sequence Is not to be taken by students whose curriculum requires MH 160 or MH 161, 
127, Elementary Mathematical Statistics (5). Pr., MH 107 or MIT 121, 
‘To develop ‘elementary statistics based on « limited mathematical background. A study of 
normal, binomial, Chi square and Poisson distributions with applications to various 
fields is included. 
160. Algebra and Trigonometry (5). 
Basie unalytic and geometric properties of the algebraic and trigonometric functions. 
Designed to prepare students for MH 161, 


161, Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5), Pr., MH 160, 


First quarter of a fonr-quarter sequence for technical students. 
181-2. Fundamental Mathematics I, II (5-5). Pr., two quarters of college credit. 


Concepts underlying the techoiques of arithmetic and algebra, (Previous credit for any 
enllege mathematics excludes credit for this course.) 
262-3-4. Analytic Geometry-Calculus (5-5-5). Pr., MH 161. 
831. Higher Algebra (5). Pr. MH 262. 
Properties of mtegral domains with special emphasis on the writhmetic of the integers and 
polynomials. 
340. Elementary Topology of the Line and Plane (5). Pr., ME 262 or consent of 
instructor. 
Elomentary set theory, the limit concept, basic topological properties of Euclidean spaces of 
one and two dimensions. 
Finite Mathematics (5). Pr., five hours credit in mathematics and junior standing. 
Laws of louie, theory of sets, probability. 
361, Differential Equations (5). Pr., MH 264. 
Ordinary differential equations with applications. 


362. E; ing Mathematics I (5). Pr., MH 361. 
ri Sopa Laplas rar ‘aifferential equations, special functions. 














351 
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Mathematical Statistics I 5). Pr., ME 132 or MH 262, 

epee distribution functions; theoretical distribution functions; moment generating funo+ 
normal, binomial, Poisson, gules ." chi-square and “F” distribution functions; 

Saeanar theory; linear and curvilinear correlation. 


boone tes Mathematics II (5). Pr., MH 361; junior standing. 
Complex mumbers, finetions, mappings, residues, contour integration, 


Engineering Mathematics TIT (5). Pr,, MH 361; junior standing. 
‘Vector analysis, with applications. 


a tandi 
rt fr ig of ep fe ne 


Introduction to Analysis I (5), Pr., MH 264; junior standing. 

An axiomatic study of the real number system leading to theorems concerning nvinber 
sets, sequences and graphs. 

Introduction to Analysis II (5). Pr., MH 420 or consent of instructor. 


‘A continuation of ME 420 with emphasis on Riemann-Stieltjes Integration. Other topies 
include continuity, the derivative and functions of bounded variation. 





. Introduction to Analysis III (5). Pr., MH 421 or consent of instructor. 


‘Am exionsion of tho theory of MH 421. to functions whose doreaine age ia Hoclidses. spaces 


Linear Differential Systems (5). Pr., MH 421 or consent of instructor; junior 


standi 
Systems of linear ordinary differential equations, series solutions, approximate solutions. 


to Modern males (5). Pr., MH 331; junior standing. 
Integral domains, groups, rings, fields, 


Theory of Numbers I (5). Pr., MH 331; junior standing. 
‘Theorems on divisibility; a, Sambers: coagrtences; theorems’ of Fermet, Euler, and 
Wilson; power residues, 


a , Algebra (5). Pr., MH 331; junior 


standing. 
Linear transformation, matrix algebra, dolor Miracesonal octse spaces. 


Solid Analytic Geometry wie i imi re 
Balle aalyiie geombtry, nce haat - >: 
Analytic Projective Geometry (5). PM MH 263; junior standing. 
Coordinates; transformations; comics; «1 
Foundati f Plane Geometry Pr., MH 264 and junior standing. 
ihshuentis ae? Cooamet of. ¢ plane 0. Br Se hee ere Teach 
placed on development of proofs by students. 
Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH 361 or MH 428; junior standing; a know- 
ledge of Fortran IV programming.® 
Introduction to numerical analysis with emphasis on methods adaptable to electronic 
computing: machinery. 
‘Computer Science (5). Pr., MH 460; junior standin; 
yk ghdoen egg LIM. as oh = 
Mathematics of Computation (5). Pr., MH 262; junior standing. 
Various sinmerical methods of problem solution; programming these methods using an alge 
braic compiler. 
College Geometry Pr., MH 262; junior standin; 
EES eeietenn tater ne amet otttions te atbe rain Ait, emvcrkalle 
figures, (Not for majors in science and mathematics.) 
Fundamentals of Algebra I (5). Pr, MH 262; junior standing. 
The structure of the integers, factorization of the integers, congruent theory. 
Foundations of Geometry (5). Pr., MEL 262; junior standing. 
Euclidean and non-Evclidean geometries with emphasis given to their logical development 
from basic assumptions. Some attention given to the history of geometry. 
Fundamentals of Pr., MH 262; standin; 
Pilea ter OS Se ee, cin 
(Not for majors in science and mathematics.) 
Special Problems (1- Pr, of instructor; ji standin; 
Not open. pact le Pas ‘An individual problems Pos Each student will work 
under the direction of a staff member on some problem of mutual interest. 


® This information can be obtained by taking TE 204 or a non-credit course offered by the 
Computer Laboratory. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


G01-2-3. Celestial Mechanics I, Il, IIT (5-5-5). Pr., consent of instruct 
Elliptic motion, series expansions in elliptic motion, potentials of stuscting ‘bodies, nue 
mierioal integration and differential correction of orbits, lunar theory, theory of perturba- 
tions, Lagrange’s method and introduction to canonical variables, the dusnsbiog function, 
artificial satellite orbit theory. 


607-8-9. Applied Mathematics I, II, II (5-5-5). eth graduate standing, 
Scalar, vector, and dyadic felds; equations govern; ‘Helmholt:’s and Laplace's 
equitioes i ‘curvinemr coordiastey eepersiion of boundary conditions and 


eigenfunctions; Green's functions. 
610. Special Functions (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
613, Tensor Analysis (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


620-21. Functions of Real Variables I, II (5-5). Pr., MH 422. 
Measure theory and Lebesgue Integration, 

622-23. Functions of a Complex Variable L, TL (5-5). Pr., MH 422. 
Complex oumbers; analytic functions; derivatives, Cauchy integral theorem and formula; 
Taylor and Laurent series; analytic continustion; residues; maximum. principle; Kiemann 
sirfaces; conformal mapping; families of analytic functions. 

624-25-26, Linear Topological Spaces TH (5-5-5). Pr., MH 422, 
Tiounded”neus eeeetormetiaaa et’ Meow ooeronle a tase ade spaces, in- 
ankig” cbaguts Noack SERMGEabeeere, Wilk eeisbos Oreos eel ae, appli- 
cations to particular spaces. 

628-29. Advanced Theory of Differential Equations (5-5). Pr, MH 422, 

siitenee, uniqueness and continuation theorems for ordinary’ and partial differential 

eguations; nature of solutions. The first quarter will be devoted to ordinary equations, 
the second to partial differential equations. 

631-32. Modern Algebra I, II (5-5), Pr. MH 431. 

umbers; sets; groups; rings; Belds of polynomials; Galois theory, 

633, ‘Theory of Groups (5). tad a MH 631. 
Sylow theory, abelian groups, chain conditions. 

634. Theory of Rings (5). Pr. MH 631. 
Structure of rings, ideals in commutative rings. 

635. Theory of Numbers IT (5), ies MH 435, 
Distribution of primes; Diophantine analysis; number lattices; selected topics from classi- 

cal number theory. 

637. Matrices (5). Pr. MH 437. 
Special types of Matrices; reduction to canonical form; readings in current literature, 

6840-41-42, Functional Analysis (5-5-5). Pr., MH 626 or consent of instruct: 
‘Topics in the advanced theory of linear functionals end operators on anscl and Hilbert 
spaces, chosen to lead students into research wark in this field. 

645-46, Differential G Bie Pr... MH an 
Tater agian, cover uid hadacar i Eudemspuce} tvodcton Tenens 
geometry of u-dimensions, 

650-51-52. General Topology (5-5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
An axiomatic development of point-set topology; connectivity, compactness, separability, 
topological equivalence, well-ordering, inner limiting gets, Cartesian products. 

653, Dimension Theory (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
‘The topological study of dimension in separable metric Spaces. 

654-55, Point Set Topol Pr., MH 652. 
Upper sent noatingot eal oo, indecomposable continua, metrization problems, other 
topics. 

657-58. Algebraic Topology (5-5), Pr., consent of instructor, 
so ch Niet La Egret pour eed 

661. Advanced Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., Mis 460 or consent of instructor. 
Matrices and systems of linear equations; systems of ordinary differential equations; partial 
differential equations. 

667. Mathematical Statistics IL (5). Pr., MH 367. 
Multiple and partial correlation; small-sample theory; eee methods; testing 
onde oft; ttting: satitcalbyvothoui: statistical design in experiments; sequential 
analysis. 


Note: Courses 681 through 687 listed below are for Education m: and are not 
Selene to graduate es in science or mathematics. They are offered in summer 
ly. 
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681, College Geometry II (5). Bes MH 481 or departmental approval, 


Selected advanced topics in Euclidean geometry. 


683. Number Systems (5). Pr., approved graduate standing. 
Detailed construction of the oumber system with close attention paid to the logic om 
ployed. This course is intended to furnish the bigh school teacher with a thorough under 
standing of the number system and its role in high school algebra and analysis. 


685. Fundamentals of Algebra II (5). Pr., approved Praduate standing, 
Number fields, including the fields of rational, real and complex numbers; the algebra of 
polynomials over a field; factorization of polynomials; and theory of equations. 


687. Fundamentals of Analysis II (5). Pr., MH 487. 
Continuation of MH 487 with the introduction of more sophisticated ideas, e.g., the com- 
pleteness axiom, continuity and inverse functions. 


691. Directed Reading in Algebra. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area, 


692, Directed Reading in Analysis, (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area, 

693. Directed Reading in Applied Mathematics, (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 
hours of 600 courses in the area, 

694. Directed Reading in Geometry, (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

695, Directed Reading in Topology. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 

courses in the area, 

696. Directed Reading in Matrix Theory. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 
600 courses in the area, 

697. Directed Reading in Numerical Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours 
of 600 courses in the area, 

699, Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

799. Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged,) 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Head Professor Vestal 
Professor and Assistant Head Professor Jones 
Professors Bussell, Jemian, Lawson, Maynor, Shaw, and Tanger 
Visiting Professor Elkayar 
Axsoclate Professors Barbin, Cooley, Elizondo, Fluker®®, Min®®, Scarborough, 
Smith, Swinson, Vachon, and Ward 
Assistant Professors Dyer, Harmon®, Leppert, Liddell®, McDonald, and Reece 
Instructor Busch 
Visiting Lecturer Touloukian 


Engineering Materials Science—Structure (3), Pr., CH 103, PS 201 or PS 205, 


‘Theories and structures of crystalline und amorphous materials. Bonding, crystal classes, 
phuse equilibrium relationships, diffusion and phase transformations, 


205. Applied Mechanies—Statics (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., PS 201, corequisite, ME 








202. 


Resolution and composition of forces; equilibrium of force systems; friction, centroids; 
moments of inertia. 
206, Engineering Materials Science—Properties (3). Pr., ME 202, 
Relationships between structure und properties and the effects of environment, Mechani- 
cal properties, plasticity of single and poly-crystals, nnd properties of composite materials. 
301, Thermodynamics I (4), Lec. 3, Lab, 2. Pr., MH 263 and PS 202. (Excludes 
credit in ME 310.) 
Law of thermodynamics; work, heat, and properties; relationships among properties; equa 
tions of state; simple processes and cycles, 
302, Thermodynamics If (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2, Pr,, ME 301, 
Continuation of ME 301, “Mixtures of guses and Vapors; cycle analysis; vapor and gas 
power cycles; combustion engine processes; refrigeration; introduction to eryogenics, 


Temporary, 
*°On leave. 
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Strength of Materials I (4). Lee. 3, Lab. 2, Pr, ME 205 and MH 263. 


mentals of stress and ai 5 Atrewi-strain relations; temperature effects, bar with 
Jil proatlet ral eelseias etdiont Bacto alee 
Appl ied Mechanics—Dynamics (5). Pr., ME 205 and MH 263, 
and principles of motion; action of Gnbalanced force systems affecting the motion 

ar ved "bodies 
ME Laboratory I (1). Lab. 3. Corequisite, ME 302. 
Mechanical laboratory experiments and reports, 
Materials Testing Laboratory (1), Lab, 3, Pr., ME 
Testing Of engineering materials in tension, in compression, nnd for hardness. 
is, rmodynamies (5). Pr., MH 263 and PS 202, 

ves and vapors, cycles, miss and heut transfer, (For non-Mechanieal Engineering stn- 
dents only.) (Credit m1 ME 10 excludes credit mr’ ME SOL ana 303) 


ME Laboratory I (1). Lab. 3. Pr., ME 302 and ME 308, 

hunical Engineering Laboratory experiments and reports, 

gth of Materials TI (4). Pr., ME 806, MH 361. 

Continuation of ME 306. Thick walled cylinders; curved beams; introduction to stability: 
theories of faitur nergy. 

Elementary Heat Power (5). Pr., CH 104, PS 205, MH 262. 

Tntroduct! to power plant ‘equipment, fuels and com! ibustion, tk ignition and com 
pressfon ignition engioes, steam and gas cycles. (For non-Mechanical Engineering students 
nly.) 

Dynamics of a Particle (4). Lee. 3, Lab, 2. Pr., ME 205 and MH 263. 

Notion of a purticte; Newtonian potential; force, mass, and neceleration for plane and 
thyvee-dimensional motion. 

Dynamics of Systems of Particles (4). Lec. 8, Lab. 2. Pr., ME 521. 

Rolative motion; force, muss, und acceleration of rigid bodies; work and enerjy, Impulse 
awl momentum; conservation’ of linear and angular momentum. 

jamies of Machines (4), Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 306 and ME 322. 

lar and Mmear velocities and accelerati in machines; acceleration stressex in ma- 
chine parts; balancing of slider crank mechanisms; crankshaft balancing; critical speeds of 
varinbie cross-section shafting; kinematics of gearing and the determination of eur forces. 
Fluid Mechanics I (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 2. Pr., ME 322, and ME 301 or ME 310, 
Definitions and concepts; Auld statics; conservation of mass, momentum and energy; vis- 
conity and its effects. 

Fluid Mechanics II (4). Pr., ME 324; Coreq., ME 302. 

Continuntion of ME 324, ‘Dimensional ‘ani model testing; potential theory; compres 
sile flow; applications to turbomachines. 

Engineering Materials Sorc SS neal Metallurgy (4), Lec, 3, Lab, 3, Pr, 


ME 206, Coreq., ME 3 
Relutionship between ote ‘and properties of metals. Melting and solidification, orystal 
structure, dislocation and imperfection theories, alloying, deformation, ond transformations, 


Metallo; hy and Heat Treatment I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335, PS 202, 
Analysis and interpretation of metallic structures with principal emphasis on the’ principles 
‘uid practice of optical metallography. Samples will be heat treated and processed by the 
students according to the principles of the science of metals, 

Metallography and Heat Treatment TI (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 336, PS 413, 
‘The analysis and interpretation of metallic structures utiliziog a variety of techniques such 
ax pptical microscopy, thermal analysis, X-ray diffraction sind radiography, Students will 
heat treat their own samples for analysis, 

Phase Diagrams (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335, CH 412. 

Methods of representing and interpreting phase equilibria. Binary und multicomponent. sys- 
toms. Simpler temperature-composition systems and more complex temperature-presstire- 
composition systems. Major emphasis on applications. Minor emphasis on phase diagram 
determination and thermodynamics, 

Power Systems (4). Pr., ME 302 and senior standing, 

‘Theory, design, performance and applications of power systems. 

ME Laboratory TIX (2), Lee. 1, Lab. 9. Pr ME 311 and ME 412, 

Advanced experiments in ME Laboratory and reports, 

Combustion ein ad Systems (4). Pr, ME 302, ME 323, ME 325, ME 421 
and junior stan 

Desigh and development of power systems including reciprocating, cleetric, nuclear, and 
turbine types; liquid and solid propellant systems, 

Turbomachines (4). Pr., ME 324 or CE 308, junior standing, 

Applications of fluid mechanics to turbomachines, such es pumps, turbines, and Suid 
couplings; control devices, 
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Heat Transfer (4). Pr., ME 301, ME 324 or AE 301, EE 372, MH 362, and 
undamental petciples of eat transfer by steady and umsteedy conduction, thermal and 

luminous radiation, boiling and condensation, free and forces convection. 

med Phenomena (4). Pr., ME 421, and junior standing. 


phecomens Involving ‘sam, ssoeteution, ‘und energy. tvialer coupled. with 
chest alareGond Ts ussge ‘phase er’ ubicoaposent siedit 
badd aS ee. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 311 and ME 410, 
iboratory and reports. (No graduate credit pennitted for 


MACE) 
Gas and Steam Turbines (4). i. ME ME 7 Rand senior standing, 
Thermodynamic theory and design blade paths for gas and steam trhines, 
Steam Turbines =e Se ME 30a =} senior standing, 

‘Thermodynami of steam turbines, 


Mechanical Newtons We Pr, ME 306, ME 322, and junior standing. Core 


of hes of systems of one or more degrees of freedom, with and without damp. 
ing; systems with distributed constants and self-induced vibration. 
Eo A ae and Refrigeration (4). Pr., ME 302 or ME 310 and junior 
‘Theory tod design. of hestiog, cooling and ventilating systems, and refrigeration rviterns, 
including cryogenics. 
Power Plant (4) ag 4 janding.. 
fee aglates chee NS ME 1 ase Some fs: 
Internal Combustion Engine eaten, mE a: fs ME 302, ME 412. 
‘Application of intemal combustion engine theory to the design of engines, 


Automatic Controls (4), Pr., MH 361, ME 322, ME 324, EE 362, and junior 


Process analysis; methods of control; closed loop in control; feedback systems; analysis of 
system problems, 

Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer (5). Pr., ME 310 and junior standing, 
‘The mechanics of compressible and incompressible fuids and the transmission of heat by 
conduction, convection, and radiation, (For non-Mechanical Engineering students only.) 
fe acesteeh Materials Science—Ferrous Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. 
Design of eee following moder theory and practice, Hardenability, ulloyings 
deformation, and special purpose steels, 

Engineering Materials Science—Nonferrous Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pry 
ME 335 and junior standing. 

Dasigs of opsiereovs mata Solisihig potent Weacoy. soil cxectlon: -Aalivand and wiypie= 
beryllinm systems, corrosion resistant alloys, refractory met ing mechinisms, 
spacecraft environments. 
Residual Stresses in Metals (4). Pr., 335, and junior standing. 

Production and measurement of residual ‘stresses in metals; relation of residual strewes to 
fatigue; consideration of fatigue in design. 

Machine Design I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 206, ME 306, ME 323. 
Design of machine elements for static und dynamic stresses with the emphasis on synthesis 
and creative design, 

Machine Design Il (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 439, ME 427, ME 316, 
Continnation of ME 439, considering mare advanced topics and the design of complete 
machines. 

eg, prec te beri I (4), Lee. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing and approval 
he problems aa ar the development of skill in the use of anolysic, synthesis and 
creativeness to design, evaluate, and optimize engineering systems, 


Basinoniae aan} B (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 441. 
A continuation of M. 


Photoclastic Stress and Strain Analysis (4), Lee. 3, Lab, 3, Pr., ME 306, and 


standi 

Theory of the polariscope, and three dimensional photoelastic model making and 
Preparation, of an from photoelastic models, determination of qocieal 
Stresses from photoelastic data, und transition from model stresses to prototype str 
Advanced Physical Metallurgy-—Theoretical Metallurgy (4). Lee. 3, Lab. 3 
Pr., ME 335, CH 408, PS 

Tee eae Se Ta ares eieetiet Ct antils De ebikins tlt att aie or main 





447. 


451. 


3 


601. 


612. 


615. 


616. 
617. 
620. 


621 
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Advanced Physical Metallurgy—Plasticty (4). Lee. 8, Lab. 8. Pr, ME 335, 
The macro- and micro-processes involved in the plastic deformation of metals. Slip, twin- 
ning, dislocation theory, ee fatigue, Ampact, high velocity deformation, and other plastic 
deformation processes will be studied in relation to current knowledge, 


. Special Problems. (Credit 1-5), Pr., Department Head approval, junior stand- 


inj 
Incdivideal student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad- 
vaneed nature, 

Advanced Projects (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., ME 421, ME 316, ME 325, ME 
523, and senior standing. 

in navi projects of an current nature, involving both analysis and synthesis, culminating 
in a formal report. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


. Fluid Dynamics (3), Pr., * MH 404 and graduate 


standin; 
Navier-Stokes Equstions. Exact and approsiunte solutions. Euler's equations, Contiaulty. 
Energy equations, Inrotational flow. Crocco’s theorem. Creeping flow, Turblence and 
Reynolds’ Equations. 
Boundary Layer Theory (3). Pr., ME 600 or CE 612. 
Hydrodynamic, thermal, mass and magnetic boundary layers. Prandtl’s equations. Momen- 
tum equations, Energy equations, 
Gas Dynamics I (3). Pr., ME 600 or CE 612. 
Compressible flow equations; Isentropic flow; Fanno line flow; Rayleigh line flow; shock 
weave; high speed flow; intemal and external flows; forces on immersed. bodies. 


Gas Dynamics II (3). Pr., ME. 000, ME 602, or consent of instructor. 
Stipersonie flow theory with ‘emphasis on applications fo intemal flows with and without heat 
teunsfer, 
Advanced Thermodynamics I (3). Fr, ME ME 302 and graduate standing. 
Fisst and second laws of thenmodynamics, Carnot cycle and Kelvin temperature Tesla and 
applications, 

Advanced. mph as J Shy Pr., ME 604. 
Chemical thermodynamics, low temperatures, thermodynamics of fluid flow and 
rooket systems, 


. Propulsion Systems (4) (4). Pr., 


Chemical systems including liquid = noid toch os Late “thermionic engines and tonic 





propulsion; plasma and nuclear propulsion systems, 
Energy Conversion Systems (3). Puck. ME at 410 or dey tal approval, 
Electromechanical energy conversion; thermoel jonic converters; Photovoltaic 
conversion; magnetobydrodynamic generators; fool cll cells. 


Engineering Anal; Pr., dey ental roval, 

ada, ae tag Serer as nn apie x 
‘ind mathematical properties discussed with considerable emphasis on numerical solutions. 
Experimental Research Methods (3), Pr., departmental approval. 

Numerical methods and data eee: mathematical statistics and probability, analysis 
of experimental data, errors of measurement, and instrumentation. 

Fluid Machines (3). Pr., ME 602. 

Similarity considerations; cavitation; cascade theory; axial and radial fow machines, 
‘Turbulence (3). ri ae 600 and oe 601. 

Analysis of wall-affe and free turbulent flows. 

Heat Aaephigtea eatsted tion (3. Pe ro ME ‘ME 421. 
Fourler's general equation, Inence and sinks, analog and numerical 
methods of solving heat transfer problems, Theat transi transfer from extended surfaces, transient 
heat transfer with steady and unsteady boundary conditions. 

Heat Transmission—Convection (3). Fr, Mi ME 421, 

General problems of convection, forced convection beat transfer, free convection, thermo= 
dynamic boundary layers, condensing and boiling, beat transfer to liquid metals and anal- 
ysis of heat exchangers, 

Heat ‘Tranmulsslon.—Hadiation (3). Pr., ME 421. 

Fundamental Jaws of radiation, ee radiation: ov Leeman factors, radiation 
through absorbing media, solar terrestrial and celestial id thermometry and 
temperature control. 








. ae Strength of Materials (3). Pr., ME 316, MH 361, or departmental 


proval. 
Shlected toptes in. strength of soaterials, Beam on elastic Soondation, graphical represente- 
tions of three dimensional stress state, bending of curved bars, theories of failure. 


661. 


665, 


675. 


676. 
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Theory ‘of Elasticity I (3), Pr. departments} approval. 

‘Three dimensional S ears and strain for «mall deformations. Applications to prob- 
Jems of plane stress sp d plane strain, Solutions by Airy Stress Fenction and Koloeav-Mush- 
helishvili' methods. 


Theory of Elasticity I (3). Pr., ME 631. 
Selected topics tm, three dimensional ‘problems. Torsion of bers, bending of prismatic baes 
thermal stresses, introduction to the general (nov-linear) theory of elasticity, 


imental Stress Analysis (3). Pr., ME 316 or departmental approval. 


Relationship between straiis and stresses, Use is made of modern experimental stress anal- 
ysis techniques such as electric resistance strain gages, photoelasticity, brittle contings, und 
Photostress, 


Elastic Stability (3). Pr., ME 631, CE 633, or departmental approval. 
Buckling failure of columns by bending, twisting or shear: loteral buckling of beams; shear 
buckling; buckling of thin plates and shells. Applications to problems. 


Intermediate Dynamics (3). es a Sage MH 361. 
Dynamics of particles and systems of particles applied t engineering problems. Work and 
ad pug “sad ‘momedbue' wvisciplon ‘TaOcange’'s egvatons “sad ‘Hanttkoa't 


Non-Linear Oscillations (3). Pr., ME 325, ME 427, or departmental approval, 
Free, forced, and self-excited oscillations in mechanical systems. Relaxation oscillations, 
response curves and stability considerations. 

‘Theory of Plates (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Analysis of stress, Age Br ventep plates under applied transverse loads, Appl: 
cations to phites of different geometries with various boundary conditions. 


Theory of Shells (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Annlysis of stress, strain and deformation of shells under applied toads, 
Wectational Mechanics (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 

‘The problem of Belza, Mayer and Lagrange with fixed and variable end points, Hamilton's 
Principle und Lagrange’s equations; energy method; Rayleigh’s principle and Nayleigh-Rite 
method; Galerkin method; variational methods; applications. 





). Metallurgy of the Solid State (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Basic principles relating to the behavior of materials. Ultimate structure of matter, crystale 
line. structures, thermodynamic stability und reaction kinetics are discumed along with 
bonding, dislocations, polycrystalline structures, mechanical and thermal properties, cleo 
trouie conduction, semi-conduction, and insulatioa. Considerable emphasis on application 
to real problems, ‘predominantly of the engineering type. 
Metallurgy of Corcotbon (3). Pr departmental approval. 

Nature and mechanism of corrosion. Effect of manufacturing methods including heat treat- 
ment, Effect of environment. Corrosion types and methods of corrosion prevention. 


Performance of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3). Pr., departmental ap- 


‘undamental behavior of metals at elevated temperatures. Commercial and experiinental 
types of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys and their suitability for elevated tomperatury ap 
plications, 

X- Ray Metallography (3). Pr., ME 335 and MH 361. 

The principles of X-ray absorption and diffraction and application to the 

and other erystaltine materials, 

Strengthening of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 

A treatment of the six basic ‘mechanisms by which metals are strenghtened, Emphasis is 
placed on causative factors and accompanying manifestations. 


study of metals 





. Plasticity of Metals (8). Pr. ME 


335. 

‘A quantitive treatment of: the minimization of plastic flow, by means of design considera 
tions, where the phenomenon is associated with deleterious effects; the maximization of 
plastic fow, by means of material-condition and forming method considerations, where the 
objective is to form or shape. 
Dislocation Thesey Ga (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Stady of nature and jes of dislocations including crystal stracture and imperfections, 
‘lslocation ‘geometry fo, noth ideal and real crystals, dislocation configurations, multiplica- 
tion and Interactions with various imperfections, and’ methods of observation, 
Analysis of Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 323. 
‘The analysis of mechanisms by various techniques. Mechanisms of higher and lower 
complexity. Plane motion theory, space mechanisms, and introduction to synthesis, 
Virer aah of eat ‘. Pr., ME 675. 

of synthesis using finite displacement techniques. Plane motion theory and its 
Sostcaiion 4 tslaimabead toatios wratvari- attetakssos ta greet toot, 








6a. 


799, 


101. 


102. 
103, 


201. 


203. 


301, 


303, 


401, 
402. 


403. 
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Seminar (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged). May be 
taken more than one quarter, 

Kesearch and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 
quarter, 

Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged), May be taken more than 
one quarter, 


Military Science (MS) 
BASIC COURSE 


First Year (Freshman) 
Military Science I 
Gresnleatieg of the Army and ROTC; United States Army and National Se- 
; Individual Weapons and Marksmanship; Leadership Laboratory (1). 
Tee; 8, Drill 2. 
Leadership Laboratory (I), Drill 2, 
Leadership Laboratory (1). Drill 2. 


Second Year (Sophomore) 
itm Science II (Pr., MS I or as determined by the Professor of Military 
Science). 
American Military History (1). Lec, 2, Drill 2, 
A survey from the origins of the American Army to the present with emphasis on factors 
which led to the organizational, tactical, logistical, operational, struteglo, social, and simi- 
lar patterns found in our present day Army: 





. Map and Aerial Photograph Reading (1), Lec, 2, Drill 2. 


Includes application of basic principles, emphasizing terrain uppreciation and evaluation; 
marginal information; military and topographic map symbols; orientation; intersection; re- 
sections military grid reference system; classes of aerial photography und elementary werial 
photography reading, 

Introduction to Operations and Basic Tactics (1). Lee. 2, Drill 2 

Inclusles instruction in the basic military team; combat formations and patrolling; field 
lortification and camouflage, cover und concealment; technique of fre and principles of 
offensive and defensive combat. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


Third Year (Junior) 
Military Science TI (Pr., all MS I and MS IE or equivalent as determined by 
Professor of Military Science). 
Military Teaching Principles and Leadership (8). Lee. 4, Drill 2. 


Eucatiimal psychology as pertains to five stages of instructional Saale “responsibilities 
Ind taxes qualities of a leader; leadership principles, traits and techniques, 








Branches of the Army and Communications (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 


Fmiliarization with all branches of the Army so that a cadet may select the branch in 
which he wishes to be commissioned; principles and methods of communications. 


Small Unit Tactics (3), Lec, 4, Drill 2, 


Infantry organization; principles of offensive and defensive combat; guerrilla warfare, 
Fourth Year (Senior) 

Military Science IV (Pr., MS TIT or as determined by the Professor of Military 

Science), 

Operations (8). Lec. 4, Drill 2, 

Origin and purpose of staff; relationship between commanders and their staffs, 

Logistics and Army Administration (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 

Functioning of staffs; mission. of supply, supply doctrine and principles; clastes of supply; 

familiarization with Army publications, forms, r . reports and administrative system, 

estes Law, Role of US in World Affairs and Service Orientation (3). Lee. 
ill 2. 


4, a 
Functioning of military law system; relation of military law to civil law; types of conflict, 
inter-relationship of elements of national power; customs of the service; code of conduct, 
responsibilities and obligations of an officer. 
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Music (MU) 


Head Professor Liverman 
Professors Glyde, Hinton, and Tamblyn 
Associate Professors Bentley, Moore, Rosenbaum, and Walls 


Assist 
Instructors Wursten, and Rosenbaum® 


Ue ech Mosio heey -II-IIl (3-3-3). Pr., MU 102 or by permission. 
course in Bel devpment , of listening, Pecfocaing) bad writing techniquer, ele 
aes diction, analysis, music reading, and diatonic harmony. 


151-52-53. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1), Lec. and Lab, 3-3-3. 
Presentation of vocal sulo and choral, keyboard and chamber music, acquainting the stu 
dent with musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the 
past three centuries. 


211-12,_ Service Playing (1-1) 
if hymn plas modulation, selected anthems and oratorio selections, simple im 
poses Bete md mranspocitio’. 


ean Music Theory IV-Y-VI (3-3-3). Pr. MU 133. 
uation of composite theory through chromatic harmony; analysis of larger forms; 
contin music reading and keyboard barmony. 


251-5358. Barney of Music Literature (1-1- 1-1). Lec. and Lab. 3-3-3, 
tion Of instrumental solo, opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student 
ath mausioad compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the past 
three centuries. 


311. Liturgies ¢ 


(3). 
Liturgical RUS service of Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, plus non-liturgical 
forms of other Protestant denominations. 


312. Hymnol 
tee ere Coss ‘significance of hymns of the Christian church from earliest times to 
the present. 
331-32-33, Modern ss ale Pr, 233, 
“Twentieth-century harmoni pans a 
eee with — oo Siomt ae fund analysis of the principal departments from 
3934-35-36, pees LIMIT (3-3-3). Pr, MU 233. 
Strict Counterpoint. Counterpoint in 5 species in 2 of 3 voices concluding with in- 


verti counterpoint. II. Tonal counterpoint. Coatrapuntal devices of the 18th Century 
including double counterpoint and imitation, TT. Invention and Fugue, The study und 
writing of 2 part inventions, canonic treatment, and the 3 voice fugue, 

9351-52-53. Music History I-II-II (3-3-3). 

Development of music from early times to the present day. Lectures, recorded examples, 
readings. 

9361-62-63, Conducting I-II-III (3-1-1), Pr., MU 133, 

1 Elementary basic baton techniques and introduction to score reading. Il, Choral con- 
ducting. Elementary course in choral score reading and conducting choir and glee chibs, 
Ti. Instrumental conducting. Elementary course in instrumental score rending and cone 
ducting band, orchestra and instrumental ensembles. 

409, Marching Band id ‘Techniques (3). 

Fundamental methods snd procedures of the Marching Band. 

411-1213, Tuning and Repairing Pianos (1-1-1). Lab. 3-3-3, Pr. senior standing. 
Basic principles of piano tuning such as tuning unisons, octaves, setting temperaments, ett. 
simple action and damper repair, action regulating and the replacing of strings and worn- 
out parts which can normally be done by the music instructor. 

414. Care and Repair of Musical Instruments (1), Lee. 1, Lab. 3. Pr,, senior standing. 
Selection, care and repair of woodwind, brass and string instruments with emphasii on ad- 
justments which should be made by the instrumental director. 

415. Organ Literature and Design (3). 

Survey of organ literature correlating the forms of compositions and types of organ for 
which the music was written. 

416, Church Music Seminar (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 


Study of setting up a complete church music program. Supervised directing of a choral 
group throughout the quarter. 


Temporary: 
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417-18-19. Mechanics of the Ongant (1-1-1), Lab, 3-3-3. 
‘Organ construction including inspection of various types of organs with a view to pre- 
Daring the organist to make minor repairs and adjustments, 


422-23-24. Theory Review (3-3-3). No credit for Applied Theory Composition or 
Pedagogy Majors. 
Harmonie techniques of the 18th end 19th centuries, with special emphasis on style and 
jesign, 
431-32-33, Music Analysis (3-3-3). Pr., senior standin; ng. 
Harmonic and structural analysis of smaller instrumental forms; harmonic and structural 
analysis of the larger polyphonic and homophonie forms. 
434-35-36, Music Sompaatiee L-IN-1I (3-3-3), Pr, MU 233, 
Analysis, study, and writing of musical compositions in small, compound, and larger 
musical forms with emphasis on both stylistic und individual creative writing, 
437-28-39. Orchestration I-II-TIE (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
notation, and characteristics of orchestral instrummts, Exercises in arranging for 
ions of string und wind instruments. Theory and practice of orchestration for full 





441. Pinno Pedagogy (3). 
For prospective piano teachers. Study of teaching methods for beginners and succeeding 
lovels. Classification and apalysis of teaching repertoire, 

442, Vocal Pedagogy (3). 
For prospective voice teachers. An intensive study of the materials and methods of volce 
training. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire, 

443, String Pedagogy (3). 
Mechanics of stringed fnstruments. Teaching methods, schools, and systems, ‘Teaching 
literature and repertoire. 


444. Instrumental Pedagogy 
Mechanics of brass or woodwind instruments. Teaching methods and repertoire with em- 
phasis on solo instrumental literature, 

445, Pedagogy (3). 


‘Theory 
Required’ of senior majoriig Jn. thesry and compbaition, Designed to present. the prob- 
lems of sightsinging, thythmla dictation, melodie and. harmonie dictation, and part writing 
from a pedagogical viewpoint 
451. Keyboard Literature (3), Pai junior ance eancing 
phn of the cha a aa ) aicbor, orgm, ind ping tterfere froin, tha’ Baroane 
period to the present. 
452. Vocal Literature (3). Pray 1. junior standin fg. 
Vocal literature from Elizal time to the present, including representative European 
and American 
453. Choral Literature ett Pr., junior standing. 
Chronological study of choral music from the Middle Ages to the pretent including opera 
and oratorio with detailed examination of representative works, 


454. Instrumental veces (8). 
tei and study of orchestral scores and parts from the classic, romantio and modem 
literature. 


General Elective Courses 


371. Introduction to Music (3). No credit allowed to Music Majors and Minors. 
Introductory course in the understanding of music including an explanation of basic 
terms, notations, rhythm, tonal system, vocal and piano score reading. 

373. Appreciation of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Minors. 

Ouistanding composers and compositions. (No previous umusla trataiag required; an orieuts- 
tion in the art of listening. 


S74, eae eee of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 


eee ie musical works of each great period of musical history. No previous music 
training required. 

401. Fundamentals of Music (3). General elective. No credit for music majors or 
minors, 
A course in the beginning of musle designed primarily for elementary teachers, To develop 
functional piano sight-reading, rhythm, and melodic skills. 

477-78-79, Music Arran; 3-3-8), By permission, 
Project course in seater combinst nations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
arranging for solo and choral groups. 
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Group Performance rae 


1121-22-23. Glee Club (1 hour eae per 
MEN'S GLEE CLU y AND. Wo! Gi lus axe study and performing groups 
open to any Auburn student. (May be taken with or without credit.) 


221-22-93, Mixed Chorus (1 hour credit per quarter). 
MIXED CHORUS is open to any Aubum atudent. (May be taken with or without credit) 
bon eatery Concert Choir (1 hour cp credit a om gaa 


CERT CHOIR is « small mixed chorus for study and performance of serious choral 
literature; open to any Aubum student by audition only. (May bo taken with or without 


124-25-26. Concert Band (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Members of tha Bend are selected during the frst week of cach quarter. A. minimum of 
S reboursal hours per week is required, with extra rohearsalé scheduled a1 neceary, Band 
sunabers my soasbed bo be porveat a all yehewmls ead el peble ppbseanc, (May 
‘be taken with or without credit.) 


187-2620. Orchestra (1. bour credit per quarter). 
vnphonic orchestra mre telected by tyeonts during the Brit week of etch 
eee G's mit wien 





2224-25-26. Marching Baad (1 hour credit quarter). 
Provided amutlc for albiethi contests and balb-tiow shows at fctball senses, vatious 
pu. salle, bud other saroper wed <6-cempes evasis. Dosing the’ Sil quictes 


ete a a anne at ri tae toe aed eioenl aceon oe a voted i 
members of the Marching Band. See Band Director for details. (May be taken with or 
‘thout credit.) 
Sars 20. Opera Workshop (1 hour credit Ber santer, ). 
to all students interested in opera, including performance, stage-craft, make-up, con- 
Satiag, kik Goasidig’ “A (easinieey oh red ees per area sitearaal ioc sage ue 
required with extra time scheduled as necessary. (May by taken with or without credit.) 
blake rain one Ememble (1 bar credit uarter). (By permission.) 
ced suaiciane forthe stly aad performance Of musical ‘omponon 
So taal Gaoectaeal bak Setel esa TA mRtS eet AN Hee Ie ee WE 
required, (May be taken with or without credit.) 
327-28-29, Piano Ensemble (1-1-1), Lab, 3-3-3, 
‘Study through performance of original compositions and transcriptions for plano-four-bands 
and two pianos using twa to four players. 


Applied Music** 
Piano 





081-82-83, Elementary Piano (No credit). 
General keyboard facility, sight reading of folk tunes and easier classics; repertory of simple 
piano material; harmonization and transposition of folk tunes and familiar songs; elementary 
improvisation. 

acti) yt Piss met eo or 3 hrs. Fe. pes quarter). Pr., MU 083. 

‘The student in correct touch and reliable tech 

ry by slaying cs seme all au major and minor scales io moderately rapid tempo, broken 
chords in octave positions in all keys by establishing systematic methods of practice and by 
performing. 


251-82-83. College Piano I (1, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter). Pr., acceptable playing of 
svorks from MU 183,07” vs 
Bach, French Suites, and Two-part Inventions; Czerny, Studies; Beethoven, Sonatas in grade 
of difficulty to Op. 14 No. 1; Romantic and Contemporary pieces. 

3981-82-83. College Piano II (1, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter). Pr., acceptable playing of 
‘works from MU 
Bach, Well Tempered Clayichord, ‘Three-part Inve Czemy, Studies, Op. 740; Bee 
thoven, Sonatas in grade of difficulty to Op. 2, No. aR Romantic and Contemporary pieces. 

451-582-853. Advanced College Piano (1, 2, or 3 brs. per quarter). Pr., acceptable 

Of works fore MU 383. 7 papas 


fell Tempered Clavichord; Chopin, Etudes; Brabms, Schumann, and more advanced 
work in Romantic and Contemporary composers. 





Except for majors and minors in Music, maximum credit allowed in group performince 
courses is six quarter hours. 
** Only MU majors in Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Music curricula may receive more than 
I hour credit per quarter for each applied music course, 
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Voice 

084-55-56, Elementary Voice (No credit), 
First principles of voice juction, diction and singing; song material for he dovmoncoeat 
toward performance, Exercises for voicing and facility; correct posture and breathing. 

184-85-86, Intermediate Voice (1, Sor 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 086. 
Jndividual instruction in singing. student is trained to sing on pitch with correct 
Dhrasing and ansical intelligence standard songs in| good Englih (the simplest classcs are 
scconmeniied). ‘The singing of simple songs at sight is strewed, Some knowledge of plano 
is urgently recommended. 

284-85-86. Voice, X (1, 2, oF 3 hrs. per quarter). Pry acceptable singing of songs 
from 
Tane production, voeal resonance and mastery of correct breathing, vowels and consonants 
{n their relation to the singing and speaking voice; vocalises and arpeggios; songs of 
tuderate difficulty in correct intonation and interpretation. Italiax classica secommended, 


3384-85-56, ee (1, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter), Pr., acceptable singing of songs 


Conttountion of voles production, deill a diction sod’ yhessing. Freach, Gercasa or Italian 

art songs. Contemporary American composers. Oratorio or opéra arias. 

aegis pavers Yes Voice (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr,, acceptable singing of 
ing Ag Mates the works ‘of Brahms, Schuman, Wol, Schubert, aad French 
mater. Coocentaion of pefectiag vooul techaigess om peforeoas 


Organ 
087-85-S9. Elementary Organ (No credit), 
Tntroduction to organ, playing! Jennings, Viet Elemente of Orga, Technics. Studles tor 
tounvals and pedals. The technique of hymn-playing, Telewunn, Choral Preludes, 
187- fearon Intermediate Organ (1, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter). Pr., MU 089 or equiva- 
its 
‘Technical studies for manuals and pedals. Elementary improvisstion, ‘Transcription st 
sight from simple piano accompaniments. Bach, short Preludes and Fugues (E Minor, G 
Minor); Chorale Preludes for mani 
-£8-89. College Or; 1, = er). Pr.. MU 189 or palvalent. 
20, lle, rere 1 9 eS ee Wad Pg MOUS Se 
Prados and Pogues, Choral Prelades trons The Liturpeal Yor.” Roger, Chorale Prelades: 
387-85-89, College Or; 1, 2, or 3 hrs, juarter), Pr., MU 289, 
Techaleal squipeicl fot sn oe De Ree ee Ee ale tre 
Indes, Praiudeand! Fugue in Mizon, Fugwe in G Minor; Mendebsoln, Second Soucta, 
Prelude, Fugue and Variations. Selected works by Buxtehude, Liszt, Rheinberger, 
lert, Guilmant and others. 
487-88-89. Ady id 1, ed. hrs. Pr., MU 389. 
Sr Ange ei that i aur, sch ther of 
Tinchy Mendelsohn, Pretader and Pogoes, and Soastes; Franck, Chorales, Organ Symphonied 
hy Widor and Vieme. Modem compositions and shorter recital pieces. 








Ay 


Strings 
91-92-93, Elementary Strings (No credit). 


Rudiments of producing tone, bowing, fingering and scales in one octave, as found in the 
first position, Simple pieces and studies. 


1191-92-93, Intermediate Strings (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr. MU 093, 
Individual instruction in playing a selected instrument in strings. Training in technical 
facility in major and minor scales, and arpeggios in all scales, and in simple solo works. 
For "ioltn, sich plover will be of the difficulty of: Kreutzer Etudes, Nov 1-32; the Viotd 
Concerto, No. 23; the deBeriot Concerti, No, 7 and 9; and the Tartio! G minor Sonata, 
For other string instruments, pieces of a comparable level will be selected, 

2091-92-93. Strings I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per 

Mastery of techniques for scales and broken im three octaves. Continued study in 
solo playing. Violin etudes; Kreutzer, 
Mozart, Mandel and Schubert sonatas. Concerti: Vivaldi, A minor, Viotti No. 22, Mozart 
M major, deBeriot Nos. 7 and 9. 


SL-S8.. ‘Sein TT fs 8. ora hee. Co er "4 MU 293, 
Ce ne ee eed adn deatto mores Btoden Shoda, Rovall, Wisc 
SSAA, "The catier Bach sonatas for viola soa planor Spohr coucestl Now fy 6,°9. “AN sau: 
dents should give evidence of ability to read at sight compositions of moderate difficulty, 
and sbould demonstrate ability in ensembles, and symphonte works. 


fF 
ingen 
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4491-92-93. Advanced Strings (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 393. 
‘Vistuoso instrumental literature, Etudes; Wieniawyki, Locatelli caprices. Bach solo so 
natas, Paganini caprices. Concerti: Mendelssohn, Lalo, St. Saens. 


Woodwind 


094-95-96. Elementary Woodwind (No credit), 
‘Tone production, fingering and scales in simple keys. 

194-95-96, Intermediate Woodwind (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 096. 
‘Training in facility and control of intonation, embouchre, phrasing and control. 

294-95-96, College Woodwind I (1, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter). Pr., MU 196. 
Continued study for students who have had foundational training. The student finishing 
this course should be able to play Ist chair parts in school bands or 2nd chair parts in 
school symphonies. Studies: Klose, Book 1 for clarinets; Nieman-Labate for Oboe; Pares 
for Flute and Weissenborn (1st half) for Bastoon. 

394-95-96. College Woodwind II (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 296. 
Further study in technical methods outlined above. Special stress on expression, and inter- 
pretation; solo passages from standard symphonic 

494-95-96. Advanced Woodwind (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 396. 
Advanced study with special emphasis on training in outstanding pieces of literature; 
designed to prepare the student for his major Senior Recital, as well as the mastery of his 
instrument. 


Brass 


97-98-99, Elementary Brass (No credit), 
Rudiments of tone production, fingering, and reading music. 


197-98-99, Intermediate Brass (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 099, 
Development of tone production and special techniques of the individual instrument; in- 
cluding scale and chord work in all major keys, 

297-98-99. College Brass I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 199. 
onli weal cient SASS Rx Il bare Sarto exercises of medinm difficulty, and some work 

easy 


397-98-99. College Brass II (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr., MU 299, 
Continuing techniques study involving difficult etude study, flexibility exercises, and_diffi- 
cult scale and chord work in all keys, Literature study of medium and medium difficult 
‘works written by the master composers. 

497-98-99. Advanced Brass (1, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter), Pr., MU 399. 
Continuing literature study involving the most difficult of the great works for the instru- 
ment; development of a high degree of musicianship to prepare the student for public per- 


Courses in Applied Music are open to any student of the institution upon per- 

mission of the head of the department. Courses may be taken with or without aca- 

demic credit. Admission to courses on the 200, 300, and 400 levels will be granted 

only after the student has demonstrated fulfillment of the prerequisite by Passing 

satisfactorily a performance test based on typical exercises and compositions select 
the preceding course. 

Since achievement in music is cumulative, it will normally take three quarters of 
study to meet the requirements for each successive grade of execution, These re- 
fearcie conform to standards established by the National Association of Schools 

Ic. 

Each course in Applied Music with an individual instructor is based on one balf- 
hour lesson per week for the academic quarter. Many students, however, desire two 
half-hour lessons per week. Such an arrangement is advantageous to the student and 
can be made, but it does not carry additional credit. 

‘The amount of credit in Applied Music is based on the following practice schedule: 


1 
2 
3 
MU students in the BA BM de; curricula y i than 1 
Fane ae erence eas aa ee 
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Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter) 
One half-hour lesson per week 20,00 








‘Two half-hour lessons per week. = = 30,00 
Class instruction in piano, ete, S — 5.00 
Use of practice room, one hour per day —s«:3.00 
Use of practice room, two hours per may, ~ = — 5.00 
Instrumental rental — — 3,00 








Class Instruction in Applied Music 


The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music open to Music 
Majors and Minors and to regularly registered college seat who have had previous 
music training. ‘These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour credit. 
Tuition fee $5.00. (Minimum of 12 students per class.) 


101-2-3, Organ Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and and sb, 1. 
Glass instruction and practice in the rudiment music as applied to organ playing, 
104-5-6, Piano Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and ob) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of musié as applied to plano playing, (Sen 
nbove for Fee,) 
107-8-9, Voice Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 leo. and lab.). 
{ar Lnseneton nik peasicn She ulnenty nt taualo (6s) Apetled bo. woe, 6a bors 
for fee.) 
110-11-12, String Instruments Class {t-1. i). eae Tec. and Tab.), 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of muslé as applied to violin, viola, eello 
Dad selentaee nari (ape nites oritoct 
113-14-15. Brass Instruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and Tab.), 
Class instruction und practice in the rudiments of music as applied ta playing on trumpet, 
trombone und other brass instruments, (See above for fee.) 
116-17-18. Woodwind Instruments Class G-1-1). (2-2-2 lee. and lab,), 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music ax applied to playing on clarinet, 
oboe, bassoon, flute and other woodwind instruments. (See above for fee.) 
119. Percussion Instruments Class Q. (2 labs.) 
Class instruotion and practice in the Ee on uaa applied to playing, percussion 
inatruments: drums, bells, cymbals, triangles, tympani, etc, (See above for fee.) 
GRADUATE COURSES 
422.3. A Theory Review (3-8-3), Pr., senior standing and departmental al approval. 
No credit for Applied, Theory-Composition, or Pedagogy majors. A review of the harmonlo 
techniques of the 18th and 19th centuries, with special emphasly on style und design, 
600, Music in the Culture (5). 
‘A study of esthetic values in the contemporary scene with particular emphasis on musio 
as it fits in the social scheme, 
601-2, Advanced Musical Analysis (5-5). 
‘A ‘comparative study of the functional aspects of music analysis, Examples from a variety 
‘of great music literature are studied by score and recording, 
603. Brass Instruments Techniques 1 Tac, 1, Lab. 3, 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate studeuts fo furthering thelr 
knowledge of and skill on brass instriments. 
604. Woodwind Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out specific problems with ie students in furthering thetr 
knowledge of and skill on woodwind instruments, 
605. Percussion Instruments ‘Tochalgnes (1). Lee, 1, Lab, 3. 
Course designed to work ont specific problems with graduate caataty furthering. their 
knowledge of and skill on percussion instruments, 
621, Instrumental Music Literature (5). 
Study through performance and listening of the great instrumental music from the Reais 
sance ta the present to acquaint musicians with original music for the various media, in- 
cluding solos, small and large ensembles, string and wood, 
634-5-6, Advanced Composition (3-3-3). Pr., MU 436 nnd departmental approval. 
Creative individual work in extended forms Jor instrumental, vocil, or mised ensembles, 
637-8-9. Advanced Orchestration (3-3-3). Pr., MU 439 and departmental approval. 
Discussion of the technique of orchestration as developed in various periods; adaptation 
of early music for present day use. Classic, romantic, impressionistic, and modern 
orchestration in analysis and practical application, Varied exercises in arrangement and 
transcription. 
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641-2-3, Graduate Study in Applied Music (1-1-1), 
Advanced private study to furtl self-improvement and skill in the graduate stidenta’ 
performing medium. (Special fc under Applicd Music Fees.) 


654-5-6. Music History (3-3-3). Pr.. MU 353. 
‘Music history with ‘special emphasis on the technical aspects of composition and cultural 
cross-relations. 


661-2, Advanced Instrumental and Choral Conducti ing (1-1), Lec, 1, Lab, 2. 
vanced conducting skills in handling Metressental groups, problems in con 
dociing aad wane seeds site WA desirable baton techniques. 


665-6. ip Scoring for Instruments (5-5). 
ptical serenaing’ andl Sesacriotos| Si. tve ty all shal loans: tncinding boziosi, 
tnd march ividual will choose his own project. May be substituted for 


699. Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). 
Noval Science (NS) 


(List of courses will be found on page 144.) 


Pharmacy (PY) 


Professors Coker, Hargreaves, Hocking, and Williams 
Associate Professors Prot ie Stee sees and Wilken 
"rofessor 
Research Lecturers in Toricolonye Carl J. Wonting. and Paul E. Shoffeitt 
Pharmacy 
100, Pharm: Convocation (0). All quarters, 
Hoquipt of sik ghareiscy ie eae quarter. Professional topios Aivcixtend, by visiting 
lecturers, faculty and students. 
101. Introduction 1 to Pharmacy (3). 
Osientation and general survey of the scope of pharmacy, it ongintzations and Mterature 
with a brief introduction into principles of pharmacy. 
102. Pharmaceutical Arithmetic (5). By ‘MH 122, 
Calculations necessary to the practice of pharmacy. Among the topics trented are weights 
and measures, specific gravity, specific volume, percentage solutions, concentration and 
dilution, alligation and commercial calculations, 
202. Pharmaceutical Terminology (2). Pr., third year standing. 
Common terms and abbreviations Used ia the profeuional and. sefeatie axpéets of phar- 
macy and medicine. 


205. History of Pharmacy (3). bir) PY 101. 
A gence! of em 96 Cur barry of pharmacy designed ta provide a knowledge of the heri- 


tage of the ion. 
800. Professional Accessories (3). Pr.» fourth year, standing. 
The use and capabilities of non-medical professional items much ay clinical thermometers, 


Santer Sead eal seeeceae Pectin ta fieak State ear fied Papen, Aas 


301, Pharmaceutical Technology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 208, PY 102, fourth 
year standing. 
Physical-chemical principles applied to develop thorough understanding of solid pharma- 
ceutical dosage forms from buik powders to more sophisticated sustained-release medications. 


303, Pharmaceutical Technology II (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 301, CH 206. 
Continvation of PY 301 in which physical and chemical principles concerning bomomencots 
liquid dosage aie are studied. Selected official solutions, syrups, elixirs, spirits, etc, 
are considered from this viewpoint. 

304. Pharmaceutical Technology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 303. 
Continuation PY 303 pared with heterogeneous and oleae syste 
chemical principles utilized in the study of the plastic and polyphasic dos 
ing ointments, creams, suspensions, colloids, mixtures, magmas, etc. 


308. Hospital rosa of bm th late (3). Pr., fourth year standing. 
The development of society, importance and place of pharmacy in 
hospitals, administrative and policy making aspects together with indepartmental  relation- 
ships. Field trips to representative hospital pharmacies, 





Physical and 
forms includ 








: 


401, 


£8 


404. 


421, 
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Dispensin; eemae I Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., 
pone a Of presen er phere ot 3) bf Bnet virtually all types of 
= ions. 


aed awe LE sa peeronet Boece TF pertot jons of an advanced 
Sahusa. bre’ eomagesntiods, pact etsiecser gir o.tier ‘ahi a Of tnoompatabilties, 


Dispensing Pharmacy Ti (5). Lec. 3, Lab. oe PY 401. 
Practical pharmaceutical semipounaiiiy sail Slepsoaing, epee ts drug outlets. Cer- 
tain aspects of drug detailing will be discussed. 


A Hospital . PY 400. 
elt Para eb = oh Paes. Pi 
trips will be taken to representative hospital pharmacies. 

Advanced Dispensing Pharmacy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PY 401, junior stand- 
Mee complex problems in dispensing pharmacy with correlated laboratory work. 

Survey of Pharmaceutical oe Lec. 2, Lab. & Red PY 304, 
Munufvetoriag prrsstrer sd tory selected large scale production 
problems are carried out to completion. 


Public and Professional Relations (3). Pr., fourth year standing. 


}. Special Problems (1-8). Pr., fourth year standing. 


Pharmaceutical Specialties Pr., fifth standin; 
More. important noe click sate pvallaile 2 modeen” preseriplion. practice and 
over-the-counter sales ure studied, 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


. Parenteral Preparations (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. 401 snd ‘cousent of fartrictor. 


Theory, preparation and testing of various medicinal preparations intended for injection 
into the body. Pharmaceutical principles are applied to problems or filtration, sterilization, 
ivotonicity, bpioaves ion concentration and aseptic techniques. 


. Tablet Manufacture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. PY 401, 


Essentials in the manufacture, coating and evaluation of compressed tablots, 


Product lopment Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Pr. rr Le 

Fae eeere Eee es techniques as 2 actual manufacture of products 
of pharmaceutical and cosmetic nature. 

Biopharmaceutics (3). Lee. = Jab, 3. 3. rae consent of instructor. 

‘tho relationship between so! Gad physical properties of drugs and their 
effects on biological responses, 


. Graduate Seminar (1), Pr,, admission to Graduate School. 


Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter. 
Special Problems (2-5 broas): Pi Pr., consent of inatroctor. 
a3 


y repeat for a maximum of 
Inorganic Pharmaceutical Ghemsistry Pr., CH 105, 206. 
Ce ee a teary dock arscsen phaemateaial” aid ies: 
peutic uses, doses and preparations, Tests for identity and purity, together with assay 
methods are considered. 
Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Py 201, Med 207-208. 
Organic chemicals, their manufacture, er properties, trade names, pharmaceutical 
aod therapeutic uses, doses and preparations, 
Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 203. 
Continuation of PY 203. 


. Pharmaceutical Assay (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Pra CH 206 


CH 208. 
Pharmaceutical assay procedures not covered in general quantitative analysis, physical and 
Chemical constants af taity ols; prasimate aay of vegetable drugs, official ‘arsenic test, 
alcobal determination and the assay of alkaloidal drugs. 

Chemistry of Natural Products Rag? hess 208 and junior standing. 
Chemistry and nomenclature of fatty ils, steroids, glycosides, alkaloids, antl 
biotics, vitamins, and other natural Seay 


Adyanced Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 201 and junior 


Modem structural concepts of atomic and molecular theory, and reaction mechanisms of 
inorganic chemicals of medicinal importance, 
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COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
620-21-22, Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs (5-5-5). Pr. PY 302 or consent of in- 


structor. 
Mistorieal background, pertinent literature, seeks See sedi, Scala relation 
Of chemical structure and physical properties to biological activity, isosterism, metabolite 
antagonism, enzyme inhibition, an exhaustive consideration of the chemistry and biological 
activity of the various therapeutic classes, 
Seta: thr iene Pasig ob Sas Lec, 2, Lab. 9, Coreq., PY 620-21-22 or 
of instructor, 
Tenens procedures in the synthesis of intermediates and representative compounds 
studied in PY 620-21-22. 


626-27. LO arenes t cath Co Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 305 or con- 


Serciive Susi oF hm. ptacipice) wad cockaiGome Gt "eaaiyla'as “appl aware 
peutic classes. 
628, Steroid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of inst 
eisnig! deeragsticn, chests aves eh werttaee calla aE aside bf can 
SSacobogial es paarssageteal Papeete 
629, Alkaloid Gretel (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 
Structiire det chemistry and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alkne 
Pirie gh mrmmimcretin Yor re enc geen oe 


Pharmacology-Toxicology 
309, Pharmacology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., ZY 101-102, 


Pheniniter tatea les physiology as a basis for pharmacodynamics with emphasis on 
the nervous and cardio-vascular systems. 


403. Toxicology: G). Fe EE 2 SHE 205 dot fenton standing, 
Fundamentals Jsolation, identification, symptoms and treatment of the more com- 
mon poisons. 


405. Pharmacology II (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., PY 309 or equivalent, CH S01 and 


Absorption and fate, mechanism of action, pharmaco-chemical relationships and toxicology 
of the official and ‘more important non-official drugs, with a brief coverage of pathol- 
ogical conditions which indicate specific uses in therapy. 

406. Pharmacology Ht (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. r= ECA. 
Continuation of PY 405. Topics for consideration are the vitamins, hormones, biologicals 
and antibiotics with major emphasis on endocrine pas] and deficiency states as related 
to specific therapy. 

407, Chemotheray spots, Denes Ph Pr., PY 309, 
Structure, action rel igs and their use in inhibiting or destroying microorgan- 
isms. 


428. Public Health (5). Pr, VM 200, VM 204 or YM 311 and junior standing, 
Common communicable diseases including the course and symptoms of the disease, the 
causative agents, mode of transmission, and control measures including hygienic and sani- 
tation measures as well as immunization procedures. A survey of federal and state health 
agency sictivities is incladed. 
429, Biochemical eemaetiny kt (3). Aas 1, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 301 and junior bs, 
Application of biockemi ‘and techniques in the study of mechanisms 
action. 


430, Pharmacological Techniques (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 309 and junior stand- 


Principles and techniques of surgical procedures used in drug testing ey animals, includ- 
ing preparation of the animal, asepsis, and care of surgical instrumen' 
431. Cellular Pharmacology (5)., Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. PY 405-6 and junior standing. 
logical basis of pharmacodynamics including metabolic energy formation, protein 
pen and cellular control poy as related to drug actions. 


432, a ee er Lee, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206 or consent of 
and junior standin; 


Theoretical snd, practical pplication of Gace evel yudloactivity for researc, application 
to pharmacy and allied sciences, 


Pharmacognosy 
306. Pharmacopiory 1 ©). tae ie. 3. So BY 205; Coreq., CH 207. 
Plant aod animal drugs’ studied it, including ‘tlassification 
tiaschonsy\ caceatany MaSRGye, eareaeer, MeseenEeDer rood aie? leant 


441. 


640, 


641, 
642, 


699. 


204. 
408. 


415, 


630. 
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Pharmacognosy II (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. CH 301, PY 306, 
Sionbeaieat precalee, Sk ser emma a RIE morphology, histology, mode 
of production, medicinally active constituents, assays and applications. 


Histology of Natural Products (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor 
and junior standing. 

Micro-chemical, micro-unalytical, and micro-sectioning techniques, including methods of 
fixation, dehydration, embedding, and staining tissues in the preparation of permanent 
mounts of microslides, with use of microtome and micro-dissection techniques. 
Commercial Tharssacoznery (i): Pr,, consent of instructor. 

Cocsenercial aspects of ‘both "wild and cultivated, foreign and domestic; com- 
porition and application of pesticides. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced Pharmacognosy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Pr PY 307 or equivalent. 
‘Comprehensive study of both iat Aak Grote Code drags conducted macroscopically 
and microscopically; techniques of use of camera lucida, microtome, and microphotographic 
equipment; pharmacognosy of previously undescribed drugs. 

Adyanced Microanalysis (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr. permission of instructor, 
Methods of microscopy and microchemistry of natural materials and compounds 


Histology of Medicinal Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 440. 
Microscopic structure of medicinal plants in fresh or preserved state as related to the origin 
and fate of plant compounds. 


Research and Thesis (5). 

Pharmacy Administration 
Drug Marketing (8). Pr., EC 200, PY 101. 
Basic principles of marketing drug products from the manufacturer to the consumicr. 
Pharmaceutical Economics (5), Pr., EC 200, EC 211, PY 204, 
Elements of drug store management; drug store layout, buying, sales sales ‘production, sales 
munthip, morchandising, and other affiliated considerations x0! peration of 
@ retail pharmacy. 


Pharmac jurisprudence (2). fifth ——— 
Legal pete ghar fA hing 
eral regulations bearing thereon 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE acti ges 


Toxicological Methods (8). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr, PY. 403, or equival 
Techniques applied to the separation ee of the ame common 
volatile, non-volatile organic and ees ee 


Conant to State anit Fed- 


651-092. Prychopharmacology (55) Lee. 4, Lab. 3-Lee.-2, Lab. 6. Pr., 431 for 


633. 


637. 
638. 


1 and PG 320 = PG 445 for 632, 
Effect of neurotropic and psychotropic agents upon reverberatory circuits, chemical trans 
mitters, neural amines, and metabolic energy systems; measures of rate of behavioral 
change; critique of behavioral screening techniques. 


Serell oe Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 430, MH 127 or an equivalent course in 


tics. 
Statistead basis for design of experiments and analysis of data in pharmacological quantita- 
tion, 


Pharmacology Seminar (3). Pr., PY 430. 

Toxi Seminar (1-3). Pr., ne adler 

se expected Ales reviews of current "ie and case histories. This will 
be followed with discussion by students and faculty, 


850-651. Advanced Toxicology (5-5). Le Lec, 9, Lab. 6, Pr, PY 090 or or equivalent. 


Lectures include the mechanism of ‘and antidotes, lethal doses, and meth- 
ods of detection and quantitation pipe mealper body Suids. Laboratory work em- 
braces practical application of analytic procedures stressing modern instrumentation for the 
micro and semimicro detection and estimation of poisons in post-mortem and clinical 
Spociovenn, “Tie atiect: i Gastictiats Se «. seiaietes of Sete pase Semrnest Reciiaa ies 
with instructions in proper technique to obtaining specimens for toxicological analyses. 


Forensic Toxicology (3). Pr. consent of, instructor. 

‘This course embraces 8 summary of 1 jurispradence including the laws governing the 
Des on cateeie acdenlegy oa cctndedl od ee geomoratlecst Chetan. reser ystion 
‘and chain of evidence, and testimony in courts ure stressed, 


301. 


$10, 


315. 


400. 


401. 


404, 
410. 


420, 


440. 
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Philosophy (PA) 


Professor J. H. Melzer 
Assistant Professors Andelson, and McKown 
Instructors Thompson and Walters 


Ethics and Society (5). 

Broad survey of human values as expressed in customs, institutions, politics, and phi- 
losophies of principal world civilizations. Ethics in this sense shown as grounded in and 
influencing the total culture of a people. 

Introduction to Philosophy (3). General elective. 

Introductory survey of the basic philosophical problems underlying western civilization, 
Introduction to Ethics (3). General elective. 

Introduction to the general principles of morality und human conduot. 

Scientific Reasoning (5), 

Principles of logical reasoning used by xclentists and others, (Not open to students with 
credit in PA 308.) 

Introduction to Logic (3), General elective, 

Principles of logical thinking with emphasis upon a functional application of thew prine 
ciples, 


Eastern Religious Thought (3). General elective. 
Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shintoism, and Sikhism. 


Western Religious Thought (3). General elective. 

Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
and Greek religions, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam. 

Aesthetics (5). 

Inquiry into the history of aesthetic theory for the purpose of determining foundations of 


Gitical reflection on the arts of literature, drama, painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
music. 


Philosophy of Religion (5). 

Philosophical examination of religious ideas including such topios as the origin uf te 
ligion; the nature of religion; the various concepts of God, the soul, immortality; and 
internal and extemal criticisms of religion. 

Philosophy of Science (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Implications for human values of some important concepts and methods in the social and 
natural sciences. 

The Philosophy of Communism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Primarily a study of the theory, practice, and social motivation of Marxism, but with 
some additional studies in peripheral areas, 

Existentialism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Examines a type of philosophy which approaches the problem of being through a careful 
analysis of the busic structures of human existence. 

Symbolic Logic (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Essie treatment of symbolic logic. (PA 308 is desirable but not necessary for this 
course, 


Moder Ethical Theories (5), Pr., junior standin; 
Fe eae ace et eae: 


Ancient and Medieval Philoso) Pr., junior standin; 
Philosophical thought of ancient corey Ph ae Of medieval Christendom, 


Modern Phil: ). Pr., ding. 
Linea gran Me ir oe 


Contemporary Pr., jor standin; 
Philosophical thought yeep RET raptor ry 


American Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing, 


‘mnerionn Peilyscpbieal Qhociet ar colonial tomes 69 Wilitin Tamas, 


Seminar (5). Pr., graduate standing and permission of instructor, 
Content will change each quarter in a calendar year, varying from movements of thought 
to intensive study of one of the great thinkers such as Plato or Whitehead. 
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Physics (PS) 


Head Professor Carr 
Professors Alford, and Hughes 
Assoclate Research Professors. Budenstein, and Fromhold 
Associate Professors Askew, French, Latimer, Mowat, and Sparks 
Assistant Professors Harlan, Ray®, and Ward 
Instructor Orr 


eral Physics—Mechanics (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., MH 263 (or concurrently). 
est of three quarters in a basic physics course comprising PS 201-202-203. For 
ents in chemistry, engineering, physics and engineering physics. 


General Physics—Heat, Sound, and Light (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 201; 
MAT 264 (or concurreniy), 


203, General Physics—Electricity and Magnetism (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PS 202; 
MIE 264 (or concurrently), 


204, Voundations of Physies (5). Credit in PS 201 and 205 excludes credit for this 
eourse 
The busic principles of mechanics, owt, light, sound, electricity and maynotion and 
selneted topics. For students in aeronautionl administration, agricultural and industrial 
urts education, induxtrial design, and home economics, 


205, Introductory Physics—Mechanics, Heat and Sound (5), Lee, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., 
MIL 122 or 160, 
The first balf of a tworquarter course in the fundamentals of physics. The q titative as 
well as the qualitative aspects of the subject are stressed. For students in shitecture, 
forestry, Jeboratory technology, pharmacy, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre-veterinary, medi~ 
cine, industria] management, and science and literature. The weekly three-bour laboratory 
periods are devoted to the performance of uppropriate experiments. 


206, Introductory Fhysice—Electricity and Light (5). Lee, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PS 205. 


Continuation of PS 2 


210. Pre-Medical Physics 6). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. PS 206, 
Introduction to modern physics, including atomic structure, nuclear physics, x-rays, and 
special relativity, 


217, Astronomy (3). General elective. 
Descriptive astrononiy, secompanied by occasional observations of the heavenly bodies with 
4 three-inch refracting telescope, 


301, Intermediate Electricity and Magnetism (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Pr., PS 203, MEH 


Phenomenological development of classical electricity and magnetism Jeading to the for- 
mation of Maxwell's equations, Topies include; Inws of Coulomb, Gauss, Ampere, and 
Faraday; properties of dielectric and magnetic medis, a,c. cireuit ‘theory, Maxwell's dis- 
placement current, and an introduction to plane waves, 


802, Electronics (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3, ate PS 301, 
Simple alternating current theory, Theory of vacuum und gasdischarge tubes and their 
olrouits, ‘Thermionic emissions, space-charge phenomena, and electron ballistics, Gridoon 
tolled tubes und circuit analysis. Voltaye and current amplifiers; feedback theory, Simple 
computing cirouits, Appropriate laboratory exercises form a part of the course. 

(5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 202, MH 264, 

vediate course in physical optics comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, dis- 

origin of spectra, interference, diffraction, and polarization, with. appropriate labo 
rutory experiments. 

304. Applied Spectroscopy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr. PS 202, MH 263, 

ne more important concepts of the origin of spectra; a study of instruiments and tech 

niques of practical spectroscopy, Laboratory experiments designed to give students in both 
Chemistry and Physics a working knowledge of spectroscopy as a tool. 

305. Introduction to Modern Physics es (8) Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., PS 202-203, MH 264. 
Introduction to selected topics of motlemn physics, including atomic structure, X-tays, clas 
sical and quantum statistics, quantum mechunics, special relativity, and nuclear physics, 


401, Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior standing, 


PS 203, MH 361. 
Newton's laws; systems of particles; conservation laws; frec, damped, and forced oscillations; 
introduction to calculus of variations, 


201. 









202, 





















‘On leave 1965-66, 


402. 


403, 


408, 
409. 


410, 


412. 
413, 


414, 


415. 


417. 


421, 
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Theoretical brs —Mechanics Continued (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior 


standing, P' 401. 
culus of te Hamilton's Principle ond Lagrange’s equations; vibrating systems; 
Vanier eual/sot pment oder 


eesiicy Physics II (5). Lec, 4, Prob. 2. Pr., PS 301, PS 402, junior stand- 





Tntoduction to electromagnetic theory sing the mathematics of vector Belds. ‘The physical 
interpretation of the coe fields is ead: 

Thermodynamics (5). Pr junior standing, PS 305, MH_ 962. 

Equations of state, First re second laws of thermodynamics. The absolute tempersture 
scale; the entropy, free energy, and Gibbs potential; general conditions of equilibrium. 
Application to reactions in gases and dilute solutions, Nemst’s postulate. 


Nuclear Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. ts salon standing, PS 305, MH 264. 

Nuclear radiations; trensmutations; aatural und artificial radioactivity; binding exergy; 

nuclear forces; structure of the nucleus; nuclear fission and {ts applications. Appropriate 

laboratory experiments form a part of the course, 

Advanced Laboratory I Bh Fab. LAs Pr., BS 301, 302, 305, junior standing. 

Research oriented experiments in the areas of biophysics, plasmas, low tem 

perature, high vacuum, wave see nuclear and atomic spectroscopy, Mosbaver ef 

ee Hall Bete ‘mass spectrometry, advanced electronics, and other areas of current interest 

researc! 

Advanced Laboratory Ii (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 406. 

‘A continuation of PS 406, 

Advanced Laboratory I (2), Lab, 6, Pr., PS 407, 

‘A continuation of PS 407, 

Introduction to Reactor Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 
PS 405, MH 362, or permission of instructor, 

Brief account of nuclear physics; basic instrumentation; interaction of neutrons with mat- 

ter; chain reactions; neutron diffusion; the bare homogeneous thermal reactor; Istticn con~ 

stants; reactor kinetics. 


pak to Reactor Physics II (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Pr,, junior standing, 
Homogencous reactor with reflector; reactor control porwer reactors; thermal aspects of 
reactor systems; design variables; radiation detection and measurement; shielding; radiation 
azards, 

Seminar in, Modern Physics (1). Pr, senior standing, 

Library search, written reports, and oral presentation of a pertinent topic in modern physics. 
Introduction to X-ray Peale any (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 305, or permission of instru 

Frinciplal ob Systallogmephy.. piapetier of srays; Las and powder tchilques, appiloer 
tions to crystal structure and grain size, 


Electron Optics and Microscopy (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., junior standing and 
PS 203 and MH 264. 

Electron optics; theory and operation of the electron microscope; techniques of mounting, 
replication and shadowing of specimen; electron diffraction, theory and interpretation of 
patterns. Demonstration experiments and laboratory exercises constitute the experimental 
portion of the course, 

Introduction to Quantum Mechanics (5). Pr., junior standing and PS 203, MH 
The principles of quantum mechanics stressing the physical interpretation of tho theory 
with applications to certain selected phenomena of modern physics. 

Introduction to Biophysics (4), Pr., permission of the instructor, junior standing. 
Survey of the physics of biological systems: effects of light and high energy radiations, bio- 
electric phenomena, bio-energetics, etc, 

Advanced Electronic Circuits (5). Pr., junior standing, PS 302. 

‘Advanced network and feedback theory; voltage regulators, ascillators; ‘pulse and sweep 
generators; electronic instruments, 

Physics for High School Teachers I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 8. Pr., PS 204 or equiva- 
lent, junior standing. 

Fundamental laws in mechanics, heat, and sound with particular emphasis upon such 
broad. principles as Newton's laws of motion, the conservation of energy and momentum, 
and the transfer of energy. 


Physics for High School Teachers II (4). Lec, 3, Lab, 3. Pr. PS 430, junior 


st: 4 
Fundameital laws ia ght, clecbicity, magaetiom, and ex introduction to sone taste 
phenomena in atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics, 








435. 


470. 


B01, 


602. 


603, 
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Introduction to Solid State Physics (5). Pr., MH 361, junior standing. 

Survey of solid state phenomens faciudlag tatticcd vibrations, band description of electronte. 
states in metals, semiconductors and insulators, and magnetic phenomena. 

Shey Physics (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., permission of the instructor, junior 
standing. 

Fundamental principles of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radiow 
active nuclides; radiation effects on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling of 
radiosctive substances; and shielding from various radiations, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Dynamics 1 (3). Pr., PS 402, 
D'Alembert’s principle; introduction to the ealeulus of variation) Uwmilton’s principle and 
Hamilton's equations; principle of least action, 


Advanced Dynamics I (3), Pr., PS 601. 
Canonical variables and contact transformations; the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; actions 
angle variables; Poisson brackets; continuous systems, 


Mechanics of Continuous Media (3) i. Pr., PS 602. 
Introduction to theories of closticity and fluids, 









0045-6; Theory of Electricity and Magnetism I-U-IIE (3-3-9), Pr, PS 403, Corea, 


607. 


GL. 
612. 
617. 
618, 
619. 
628, 


629, 


630, 


632, 


635. 


636, 


637, 


639, 
641, 


MHI 607-8-9, 

Muxwell's formulation of classical electromagnetic theory. Includes olectrostatics, magneto- 
statics, potential problems, electric currents, Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic waves, 
rudiatlon theory, boundary value problems. 

Physical Opties (3). Pr., PS 606, 

Application of Maxwell's equations to optical pheuomena including Kirchoff's formulation, 
propagation of electromagnetic waves in anisotropic media, double refraction, dispersion, 
Plasma Physics 1 (3). Pr. PS 301, PS 402, or permission of instructor. 
Orbit theory, dluid model, Alfven waves, plasma stability, and plasma radiations. 


Ph Physic . Pr, permissi¢ instructor, 
tant ge eed DESERT UN Maier geared narnleted 


Modern Ph I (8), Pr., PS 305, instructor. 
charter BCA Ae ls Ree ttre id am 
Modem Physics It (3), Pr., PS 617 or PS 641, or permission of instructor. 
Atomic and molecular spectra, quanturn statistics; band theory of solids; x-rays. 
Modern Physics III (3). Pr., PS 617 or PS 641, or permission of instructor. 
Nuclear physics, particles, 

Statistical Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 404, 601, 


stical ensembles in classical mechanics, the MaxwellRoltzmann distribution law. Bolte- 
a's H theorem, and an introduction to quantum stutistical mechanics, 


Statistical Mechanics TI (3). Pr., PS 628. 

Quantum mechanical H-theorem, applications, introduction to non-equilibrium statistical 
mechanics, 

Modern Physics for High School Teachers (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior 
standing, PS 431 or equivalent, MIT 487 or, equiv 

Survey Of physlot stace 1800 lociudiog: structure of metter, atomic and molecular apectra; 
x-rays, natural and induced radiouctivity; nuclear es and fusion; and cosmic rays. 
Special Th if Relativity (3). Pr., PS 602, PS 60: 

iste mecha cass Gorin of Mace ald equtont, Largan and 
Hamiltonian formulation of fields, 

Solid State Physics I (3). Pr., PS 435, PS 643. 

Electrons in a perfect crystal Inttice, quantwn mechanical formulations of the many body 
problem, molecular bonding, description of the aymimetry properties of solids, 

Solid State Physics II (3). Pr., PS 635, 

Frillouin Zones, cohesive energy, interaction of electrons with electromagnotic radiation 
interactions between wlectrons and the crystal lattice, 

Solid State Physics 11 (3). Pr., PS 636, 

Magnetic properties of solids; para-, din-, ferro-, and antiferromagnetic effects, Resonance 
experiments, optical properties of solids. 

Directed Reading in Physics (2), Pr., permission of instructor. (May be taken 
more than one quarter. 

Quantum Mechanics I (3), Pr., PS 402. 

etion principle; nee oces “equation; operator formalism; bound state problems; 
Angular momentum, 








270 
642. 
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Quantum Bisctanics 1 (3). pra FS 641. 
Transformation theory; perturbation calculations; particle in electromagnetic firld, radi- 
ative transitions. 


tum Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 642. 
‘Scattering theory; S matrix; identical particles; applications. 


644-5 Advanced Quantum Mechanics III (8-3). r., PS 632, or PS, 643. 


653, 
655. 


661. 
662. 
691. 


699. 
‘799. 


209. 


210, 


412. 


413. 


414. 


419. 


electron; field quantization; interactions; Feynmann diagrams; dispersion relations. 
paoneee in Kg (2). Pr., permission of instructor. (May be taken more than 


Spe Topics in Theoretical Physics (3). Pr., permission of instructor. 

ice of topic will vary but will include: relativity theory; group theory; atomic ond 
mobecaler structure; clestici¢y, Buld mechanics; quantum eld’ theory; low: texipersiare 
physics. (May be taken more than one quarter.) 
Nuclear Structure (3). Fra k ps be PS 643, 

lected topics on properties 
Noclesr Processes (3). Pr., Ps eal. 
Radioactive cael soar, eae 
Directed Ri lemporary Physics. (Credit to be arr: ) Pr., com- 
Pele ooo nes eat eee iysics. (May be moro than 
‘one quarter.) 
Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 
Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Political Science (PO) 


Professor Partin 
Associate Professors Williamson, and Johnson 
Assistant Professors McNorton, Metzger, and Owsley 

Instructor Gelders 
United States Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Credit in PO 209 exe 
cludes credit for this course.) 
National, state, and local government. 
National Government (5). Pr, sophomore standing. (Credit in PO 206 exclndes 
credit for this course.) 
The nature, theory and practice of national government in the United States, 
State Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Tho nature, theory and practice of state and municipal government of the United States 
with emphasis on Alabama government. 
Political Science (5), Pr., 5g 50 206'ce 200 ‘and janice staniling: 
The nature, scope, nd methods of political science; the eri, form, and functions of 
‘the state, with special carbons op the development of political theory. 
United States Political Parties (5). Pr.» junior stan standing. 
Development of political parties, policies and influence ia United Stites history 


Constitutional History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing, 
Origins and development of the Constitution of the United States. 

Political Theory (5). Pr., junior standing. 

History of political thought’ from anciest times to the present, 


Local Government (5). Pr., junior standing. 
County, city, and town governments, with puticeler ‘emphasis on their operation in Alabama, 


World Politics (5). Pr., junior standing, 
The political ne iste wotatete Teiwems, the nations ol Gea od, tsciaiing A 
eect of the politica and SS systems on these relations, 


Public Administration (5). Pr., PO 206 or 209 and junior standing, 

Organizing and administering oe institutions of government, with particular attention to the 
problems of reorganization of departmental structure, the civil service, and related person= 
nel matters, and the role of personal relations and partisan politics in administration. 





Comparative Government (5). Be PO 206 or 209 and junior standing. 
‘The governments of other nations, with emphasis on the contrast between the parliamen- 
tary system as capa. yes in a) Kream of Great Britian, France, other Western 
European nations, and Canada, and the presidential system of the United States. 


Southern Politics (5). PO 206 and PO 209 or 210 and junior standing. 
ee ee studies, “yoling. patterns, politics! strategy, current 

groups and factionalism, taught from the viewpoint of political science rather 
Sian ‘huey 





202. 
301. 


302. 
404. 


405. 


406, 
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Poultry Science paul 


Professors Cottier, 

Associate Professors Goodman, ges, oat Moot) and Mora 
Veterinary Poult Lec, 4, Lab, ee il Ss 
Mstetey Ser ai Btls Wow ot eek pe pte Aaa Veterinary Medicine, 
General Poultry ey ®), lee. tab, Lab. “2. Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. 
Principles of poultry their application to general farm conditions, including 
prusding. jooliig. Sonsiok: dieses, sot orlling 
Poultry Meat Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Pr., PH 301. 
Hractical problems involved in raising broilers, capons, and turkeys for meat production. 
reals Daaueaes IK Lee, 4, Lab, 2, Spring. Pr. PH 301 and junior 
Poultry jroblante aad ansienieat of cocasdtl’ Sock: 


Poultry Feeding (3) . junior standing. 
Soragenliog’ and LA fal Toeds oa eee with the demands for growth, body 


Incubation and Brooding (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Winter, Pr, PH. 901 and junior 
ti 
Embry ney of the chick, theory and practice of incubation and brooding, 








407-09. Poultry Problems (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., 12 hours PH courses and junior 


408, 


410, 


All. 
412, 


415, 


B 


UE 


standing. All quarters, 
Investigation on some phase of poultry work. 


pees, Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and 
Pcie aise iaet foartts Rite estideng Bestia) stead aiette atl oascipen 2 
poultry, designed especially for Agriculture students. 
1s Breeding ied Pie Dr ht aot bt, ZY 300, and junior standing. 
ota rads Che ama various ouligy cSarachach, roqecastble 46 
wtideel Sex and haat prodboriod te ne eta 
Poultry Marketing (3) Lab. 2. hen hoes Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. 
Pete olsen see man take poultry marketing. 
Commercial Poultry vaspiceeci (3). Len. Pr., graduate standin; 
Management practices and principles HO, the business woiuder market .— hatch- 
og cues, broilers, and turkeys. (Credit for both PH 404 and PIT 412 may not be used in 
meeting the requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Disease: Lee, 4, Pr., grads standin; 
pe tA gee eR eon phate tani chrcmmte snk va 
(Credit for both PH 408 and PH 413 may not be used in meeting 
requirements for the Master's degree.) 





.. Environmental Physiology Lec, Lab, 4. Winter Pr, 
7 434 oF AN 02 or sylvalent senior standing; and ‘of instructors. 


(This js the same course as AN 414.) 
Practices and theories of environmental nanenest. ae science directly applicable to 


animal environments. Physiological responses to various environmental 
parameters. 
Avian Diseases (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of infectious and ic diseases, Clinical and 
siioee Gemonstrationn are performed uring, laboratory pactanas “Wor Veterinary students 
only. 

GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Poultry Production (5).1 tae 5. oor 
Advanced studies on various phases 


Advanced Poultry Breeding (5). lee ce Lah ree Fall. 
‘Advanced studies of the principles of applied to poultry breeding, 


Advanced Poultry Prblems to 5. All quarters (May be taken more than 

once to a maximum of 5 hrs.) 

Assigned. problems. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. F; Winter, Summer, 

Literature in Poultry ject hg ids related to poultry. Emphasis will be 

siven to the preperation, organization and presentation of retouch material by students end 
‘0 reporting of current literature in the field. Designed for senjors in Poultry or Animal 

Husbandry as well ee prachaate trodents, 


272 

610. 
611. 
612, 


618. 


614. 


615. 
618, 


101, 
102. 
103, 


101. 


211, 


212. 
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Advanced Poultry Nutrition W). Tee. Lee. 5, Si 

Advanced study of the nutrients, Setar nea the the “putritional requirements of poultry, 
Advanced Poultry Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. 

‘Advanced study of the principles 4, be of commercial poultry Rocks, 
Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., PH 408 or con- 
sent of instructor. 

Isolation, cultivation, and identification of bacterial, fungal, und vieal agents, Emphasis on 
biocbemical aspects of microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune 
response, 


Advanced Poultry Diseases (5), Lec. 1, Lab. 8, Summer. Pr. YM 418 und 


PH 612, or it. 

STs PH 612 with emphasis on those disease conditions caused by protozoa, 
Sonne and arthropods and the gross and histopathology of diseases studied in both 
Quarters. 
ch ae pt (5). Pers 3, Lab, 4, Fall. Pr., general bacteriology, im- 
munology and or; 

Advan study of the fosdassental principles of immunology including specificity, anti- 
body synthesis and the thermodynamics of antigen-antibody reactions. Laboratory will in- 
clude the use of immunodiffusion, immunoelectrophoresis, fluorescent-antibody technique, 
and quantitation of the precipitin reaction. 
Avian Physiology (9), Fall, Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemistry 

General hl phoaiol eee a with particular reference esticated species, 
Experimental Virology (5). Lec. 3,, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr VM 461, VM 495, 
CH 208, CH 420 or equivalent and permission of instructor, 
Advanced study of fundamental properties of plant, animal and bacterial viruses inclucing 
biochemical and biophysical properties and mechanisms of infection. Laboratory Includes 
isolation, purification and fractionation of viruses; identification of anti-viral agents using 
in vitro systems. 
Digestive and Renal Physiology (4). Sj Pr. ZY 424 and organic chemistry, 
Review of the digestive ak ronal pie (9. ones malian and avian pr with i 
reference to body fluid homeostasis, 


eee inet pen nee wee 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 


Pre-Engineering (PN) 
Head Professor H. Strong 
History of Engineering (1). 
Introduction to the Engineering Profession (1). Pr., PN 101- 


ering Methods (1). pi ek 102, 
‘Use of analysis, experiment, thesis in the solution of engineeriag problems, 


Psychology (PG) 


Head Professor Spears 
Professor McIntyre 
Associate Professors Foshee, and Irvine 
Assistant Professors Cahoon, Kelley, Leischuck**, Moon, 
Smith, Turner, and Vallery 
Instructor 


Orientation. (No credit.) 
Explanation of the fields of experimental and professional psychology and of the educa- 
tional backgrounds required to enter the various ficlds. 


Introduction to » Prychology, 1). 


Scientific study of humun behavior emphasizing principles of learning, perception, and 
motivation, 

Introduction to Psychology Ti (4). Pr., PG 211. 

Contonalios of PG 211 emphasizing the development of complex behavior from birth 
to maturity. 





*Temporary. 
"*Acting. 


213, 


214. 


215. 
Sul. 


320. 


321. 


822, 
330, 


360, 


415, 


430, 


438, 
434, 


435. 


440, 


445, 


450, 
451 


461, 
462. 
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Human Development (5). 
Physical, psychological, and social development of school age children. (Not open to 
students, with credit in PG 212,) 


Educational Psychology (5). Pr., PG 212 or PG 213, 

Intellectual development of school ugo children emphasizing experimental foundations of 
complex learning. 

Quantitative Methods in Psychology (4). Pr., MH 161, PG 211. 

Tntreduction to the measurement of behavior and to quuntitative mothods of data analysis. 
Behavior of Man (3), General elective, 

1 e of behavior and a survey of the fleld of psychology, (Credit not allowed for 
both PG 211 und PG SIL) 

Experimental Psychology I: Learning (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr., PG 212, 215 
(PG 215 may be taken concurrently). 

‘sperimenial analysis of behavior modification emphasizing problems, concepts, and 
mathods, 

Experimental Psychology I: Perception (4). Lee, 8, Lab. 3, Pr, PG 212, 215 
(PG 215 may be taken concurrently), 

Discrimination, generalization, and their physical and physiological correlates. 
Experimental Psychology TI: Personality (4), Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., PG 920, 
Motivation, cognitive processes, and adaptive behavior, 

Social Psychology (4). Pr., PG 212 or SY 203. 

Analysis Of social behavior iachuding roles, group identiioation, attitudes, und conflicts 
ng these. 

Fields of Professional Psychology (5). 

Conti butions of psychology to medicine, education, law, and human engingoring in industry. 
Nat open to students majoring in Psychology. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Bejeinlaeinal Testing (5). Pr., junior standing and PG 322, or departmental 
TThocey Of poyehologlasl, torting, with ppllasliod (Je anesburesseat ot xptitudes and 
various aspects of personality. 

Recep (4), Pr., junior standing and PG 321, PG 322 or departmental ap- 


proval 
‘Theories of perception emphasizing both general and individual factors that influence 


meaning. 

Personality (4), Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or departmental approval. 

Objective, phenomenological, and psychoanalytic. theorles of personality, 

Personality Dynamics and Effective Bebavior (5). Pr., junior standing and ten 

hours of psychology. 

Analysis of adaptive and maladaptive behavior. Not open to students majoring in psychology. 

Beavie. Pathology (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 433 or departmental ap- 
pes OF abviormal babavior and thetr social and blokigleal orns, 

Physiological Psychology (4). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological 

sciences, or departmental approval, 

iy of ‘the physiological correlates of behavior, including sensory and response mechan~ 

isms, with special emphasis on central nervous system function. 

Animal Behavior (4), Pr,, junior standing and 20 hours of biological sciences, 

or departmental approval. 

Analysis of wmleamed and learned animal behavior and its evolutionary development, 

integrating the contributions of ethological and behavloristic research, 

Learning (4). Pr. junior standing and PG 320 or departmental approval. 

‘Theories of learning and their logical and empirical foundations, 

Advanced Educational Psychology (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3, Pr., junior standing and 

nine hours of psychology. 

Analysis of conceptual learning and problems in programed instructian, 

Industrial Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing. 

‘The uses of psychology in business und industry. 

Training and Supervision of Industrial Personnel (3), Pr., junior panting. 

Application of the principles of lesming to the training of factory, office, wand sales 

employees. 

BRErTEW IDE and Classifying Industrial Personnel (3), Pr., junior standing. 

Principles und practices in interviewing, 
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History of Psychology (4). Pr, junior standing and 20 hours psychology or 
tal approvs 
Evolution of psychology from physics, physiology, and philosophy to a science of belwvior, 


Special Problems in Psychology (3 to 8; may be repeated for maximum of 8 
hours). Pr., junior standing, departmental approval. 

An individoal problems course. Each student will work under the direction of a stalf 
member on some experimental or theoretical problem of mitual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Enhancing Human Development (5). 

Examination of concepts such as the normal personality, the open person, the process per 
son, and optimum development with emphasis on school and other environmental influe 
ences in their development. 


Modern Viewpoints in Psychology (5). 
Integration course examining a number of viewpoints in psychology, including structurallam, 
behaviorism, functionalism, purposive psychology. Gestalt psychology, and. psychoanalysis, 


Advanced Psychometric Methods (5). Pr., MH 127, PG 215, PG 320, PG 415, 
or permission of the instructor. 
Continuation of the PG 340 which includes statistical theory of error and measurement, 
indices of reliability and validity, norm development, and other research tools and icch- 
niques. 

Design of Experiments (5). Pr., PG 611. 

Construction of theory and the formulation of empirical generalizations in terms of L-cical 
and statistical advantages and limitations in experimental design. 


The Psychology of Learning (5). 


A study of the problems and theories of learning with emphasis on individual differcyces, 


Advanced Experimental Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 
Experimental investigation illustrating basic problems in the feld of maturation, fntigue, 
action, emotion, learning and social functions. 


Advanced Social Psychology (5). 

Evaluation of the various theories explaining social behavior. Consideration and per- 
formance of experiments in the field of attitude, prestige and suggestion, social el{mate, 
and propaganda, 

Advanced Mental Hygiene (5). 

Emotional satisfactions and adjustment mechanisms of children and adolescents. Behavior 
disorders and meliorative action for promoting favorable physical, intellectual, social, and 
emotional growth during formative years, including emphasis on complex personality factors. 
Advanced Abnormal Psychology (5). 

Continuation of Psychology PG 435 with emphasis on case studies and the classification of 
abnormal groups. Field trips will be taken when possible, 


Research Studies in Psychology (5). 

A problem using research techniques, the problem to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor. The problem should be one which will contribute to the program of 
the student. 


ees Testing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., 20 hours in Psychology including 


one practice of measurement of intellectual performance in the individdal. Stu- 
Tent rll be permitted to select either the Binet or Wechsler for practice, depending upon 
their interests. 


Construction and Evaluation of Tests (5). 
Theo: 


ry of test construction; construction of test items; item analysis; reliability; methods of 
test validation; the combining of tests into batteries. 


Advanced Psychological Measurements (5). Pr., PG 415, or departmental ap- 
roval, 

Reture," administration, snd we’ of complex psychometric instruments in the areas of in- 

telligence, performance, and personality. 





671-2. Projective Theory and Techniques I & I (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


690. 
699, 


Intensive study of the foundation and theory of projective diagnosis in clinical psychology. 
Supervised practice in administering, scoring and interpreting projective tests; intensive 
case study work. 


Seminar (1-5). (May be repeated for a total not to exceed 10 hours credit.) 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
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Radiological Sciences (RS) 


Head Professor Zallen 

Lecturers Carter, and Regnier 
Associate Research Lecturer Porter 
‘The Department of Radiological Sciences provides training leading to the Master 
af Science Degree in. Radiological Sciences.” Radiological Sciences is a relatively 
new field which deals with a multitude of complex problems covering analytical 
determination of radioactive levels of the environment, study of acute and chronic 
effects of ionizing radiation on animate and inanimate objects, investigative studies 


in radiochemical pr lures, electronic and en ra 
The Department enjoys 4 working relationship with The Division of Radiological 

Health of the U.S. Public Health Service and the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

‘The candidate will receive a portion of his training at one of these facilities. (See 

Graduute Bulletin for detailed information.) 

600. Seminar in Radiological Sciences (1). (May also be taken without credit.) Pr., 
departmental approval, Required of all majors. Every quarter except Summer. 

\ critical analysis of current experimental work in the radiological sciences, with partici 
pation by students, staff, faculty and visiting 

601. Special Problems (1-5). (Credit to be arranged.) 
special problems related to research in radiological sciences. 

610, Environmental Radiological Sciences I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., satisfactory 
courses in mathematics, chemistry and physics, tal approval. 
Theory and practice of radiological counting Aces. Air particulate measurement devices 

‘ong with study of pertinent literature. 

611, Environmental Radiological Sciences II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., RS 610 and 
satisfuctory courses in biology and de val. 

Nadionuclide methodology as applied to radiological sciences practices. Decontamination 
procedures and theory ineluding biochemical analysis. 

612. Administration of a Radiological Control Program (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., RS 
610 and departmental 
Detailed analysis of existing regulations, federal, state and international; development of 
4 mdiological control program including laboratory work and administration. 

620, elec Radiological Sciences (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Pr., 611 and departmental 
CER putations and shielding from all forms of fonizing radiation; chemical and photographie 
Josimetry is included, Treatment of radioactive wastes. 


621. aie and Physical Effects of Radiation (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., RS 611 
ley 








and departmental approval. 
A Ntudy! of adiologien damage in physical and. biological systems), procedures for evalu 
ation, 


699. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Religious Education (RE) 

301, Religion and Modern Thought (3). General elective. 
‘Tho relation between the philosophical foundations of Christianity and modern thought 
in other fields. 

303. Christian Ethics (5). 
Application of Christian Ethics to current problems, the relationship of Christian and per 
sonal ethies, and other phases of the science of right conduct and morals are brought out 
in the course. 

304, ‘The Bible as Literature (5). 4 
Survey of the types of literature in the books of the Bible, including reading and study 
OF selected examples of different forms of poetry and prose, and observation of the religions 
truths and spirit of each selection, Consideration of the influence of the Bible on modem 
literature will be noted. 

805. Comparative Religions (3), General elective. 
Pometbal readings of the world, including readings in the bistory and Uterature of the 
people whose religions are discussed. 

306. Studies in the Gospels (3). General elective. 
Characteristics of the Gospels and the harmovy among them, 

307. History of the Christian Church (3). General elective. x 
History of the Chwistian Church from the close of the New Testament period to the present 
time with chief emphasis upon the development in Westem Europe and in the United 
States 
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308. The Epistles of Paul (3) ®). General elective. 
Epistles of Panl in the New Testament; their dates, ipa <tempaet and arguments; the ma- 
jor emphases of Paul's thought; particular studies of portions of Thessalonians, 1 Corin- 
thians and Romans to demonstrate typical Pauline themes. 

309. The iets of Israel (3). General elective. 
History of the Hebrew religion as the background of Christianity. Selected Agures of the 
Old Testament are studied; each seen in his own day seeking to interpret his times in 
light of the eternal messages he was called to deliver. 


Secondary Education (SED) 


Head Professor Atkins 
Professors Davis, Herndon, and Scheid 
Associate Professors Justice, Millican, and Weaver 
Assistant Professors Easterday, Ensminger®, and Graves 
Instructors Freeman, Nixon®, ii She Shell, and Yielding? 
Visiting Professor V: 


vue 
101, Orientation: Personal and Professional hal (9). 

Designed to help transfers from other curricula and stodents enrolled in other schools 
achieve optimum personal, social and intellectual development as college students and to 
assist them in understanding teaching as a profession. (Students sectioned by area of 
specialization.) (Credit in SED 101 excludes credit in SED 102-3-4,) 

102-3-4, Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). 
(Students sectioned by area of specialization) (Credit in SED 102-84 excludes credit tn 
(A) Art, (B) Business Education, (C) Dramatic Arts, (D) Foreign Languages, (F) Home 
Economics, (G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (J) Music, (K) Science, (L) 
Social Science, (M) Speech, (S) Undeclared Majors. 

201. Education (2). 
Designed to help prospective teachers in the guidance of students. (A) Art Expression, 
Music Experiences, (O) Exceptional Children, (P) Communication Problems, (Q) Materi 
of Instruction, (R) Improvement in Reading. 

201L. Education (1). Lab. 2. 
Laboratory will be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course or independ 
ent of the lecture, 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate students in secondary education with a teaching major and minor 
in secondary education only will take one course in Teaching and one course in Pro- 
in the major field and one course in either Teaching or Program in the minor 


Students in secondary education may Bay Eee a curriculum leading to certification 
aie or teaching in selected subject-matter fields in both the elementary and the secon- 
‘When this type program is pursued, certification requires that the stu- 
aay complete both the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching field or 
fields in which certification is expected. "Teaching fe fields for the ed ga program 
include health, physical pense and recreation, industrial arts, and the subject- 
matter areas listed under terdepartmental, 
Teaching and nies courses may be scheduled and taught as separate courses, 
related courses, or as a unified program. 


405. ser in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 
FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 
(B) Business Education (Fail); {D) Foreign’ Languages (Fall); (G) English Language Arts 
(etl Seckighs (3) Mathenaties (Pall (K)-Seimice (Fay (L):Sockal Science’ (Pally Whi- 
ter, Spring! 

407. Teaching Home Economics Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Fall, Spring. Pr., 
9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr or coreq., FED 300 or 
equivalent. 

410. Program in Secondary secon (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 2, Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 
FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 

(B) Business Education (Spring); (D) Foreign Languages (to be arranged); (G) Enclish 
Language Arts (Winter, Spring); (H) Mathematics (Spring); (K) Science (Spring); (L) Social 
Science ( (Fall, Winter, Spring). 


° Temporary. 
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412. Program in Home Economies Education (4), Lee. 3 Lab, 2. Fall, Spring. Pr 
9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr. or coreq., FED 300 or 
equivalent. 

425. Student Teaching in Secondary School (10 or 15), Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., 
9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; FED 300 or equivalent, two 
courses on Teaching and Program in the Secondary School, and junior or senior 








standing. 
(8) Business Education, (D) Foreign Languages, (F) Home Economics Education, (G) 
English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, (L) Social Science, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


475. Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Secondary School Level (5). Pr., 
teaching experience or consent of instructor. 
Problem areas of effective reading instruction in developmental reading. Grades seven 
through twelve. Emphasis on techniques and materials for the teaching of comprehension, 
study skills, vocabulary, and other related wroas in the reading program and in the content 
areas of the secondary school. 

494. Organization of Instrumental Music (3). Pr., IED 414. 
Soren ond practice in the organization and administration of instrumental music in public 
schoo 

495. Organization of Choral Music (3). Pr., IED 414. 
‘Theory and practice in the organization and administration of choral music in public schools, 


Graduate 
646, Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., One quarter of graduate study. 
A problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the supervising 
professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the progam of the 
student. (Credit in ED 851 prior to. 1960 excludes credit in thix course.) 


Each of these courses, 651, 652, 653, and 654, applies to the following areas of 
the jiecondary school ‘program: ® Business Education, 4D) Foreian, Languages 
lome Economics Education, nglish Language % fathematics, 

Science, and (L) Social Science. = 

651, Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa 
tion, 

Revisw, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 

652, Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for 
curriculum improvement, 

653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
mropaiate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and fessional education. 

\dvanced course. Program, organization and development of basic and supplementary 
‘muterials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 

654, Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community, 


Study in other teaching areas focinding art; dramatic arts; gifted; mental retarda- 
tion; music; speech; speech. correction; health, physical education and recreation; 
and industrial arts is available also to students in secondary education. 
659-660, Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5). Pr., Master's Degree or equiva- 
lent in Education and permission of major professor. 
‘The practicum provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with em- 
phasis on the application of concepts, principles, and ‘skills acquired in previous course work, 





Science 
Undergraduate 
453. Science and Modern Living (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Interpretative course stressing the relationship of science to problems of personal and 
social living in modem technological society, ‘The critical role of science in democracy, 
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473. General Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Pr., junior standing. 


Gives the teacher essential knowledge of such fields as earth science, meteorology, astron- 
omy, nuclear energy, which constitute significant aspects of the general science program. 
Graduate 
640-641. Advanced Study of High School General Science. Pr., SED 473. 
Intensive study of selected topics from the area of the high school genera) science program. 
For advanced courses in Bho ate school library science, higher education, and 
research and dissertation, see 
699, Se! Research, (Credit = be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quar- 
ter, 





Secretarial Administration (SA) 





Associate Professor Lamar 
Assistant Professors Brown, F. Hale, and Waldo 
Instructor Lard 


101, Secretarial Science 1 (5). Lec. and Lab. 10. 
First of a series of four courses. Student develops the ability to prepare mailnble copy 
and begins the study of typewriting and Gregg system of shorthand, One hour per day is 
devoted to each with emphasis on the development of correct tecbniques in both skills, 
(Not open to students who have not had the equivalent of one unit of ELS. typing: Such 
students without typing should first take SA 111.) 

102. Secretarial Science z (5). Lec. and Lab. 10, Pr., SA 101. 
Continuation of SA 10! 

111, Business aeaeeriiae (5), Lab, 10, Not open to those with credit in SA 119 or 
who have one high school unit in typing. 
For beginners, deals with elements of typewriting to gain facility in the preparation of 
letters and reports, typing from rough draft, tabulations, the cutting of stencils, and jen- 
eral typing. 

113. Personal Typewriting (3). General elective. Lab, 6. Not open to those with 
credit in SA 111 or who haye one high school unit in typing. 
For student who wishes to learn typewriting for personal . Emphasis on touch control 
of keyboard, centering, appropriate styles for letters, and the preparation of reports. More 
time spent on the application of fundamentals than’ on speed. 


203. Secretarial Science TH (5). Lec. and Lab. 10. Pr., SA 102. 
Emphasis on developing production rate om jobs approximating those of a business office. 
Review of shorthand theory, building shorthand writing speed, and laying » foundation om 
which to build transcription skill, 


204. Secretarial Science TV (5). Lec. and Lab. 10. Pr., SA 203. 
Development of transcription ability through the fusion of skills in typewsiting, rewling 
shorthand, spelling, grammar, handling supplies, ete, Continuation of shorthand review 
and dictation specd. 
301. Dictation (5), Pr., SA 204 and junior standing. 
Increased rate’ of dictation to 120 words per minute and further development of tran- 
tatption speed. 
305. Filing (3), Pr., junior standing. 
400, Office Machines (5), Lab. 10. Pr., EC 211 or equivalent, and the ability to type 
at a reasonable speed. 
Course designed to give the student a working knowledge of various machines found im 
jen offices. Basic training in use of voice-writing, duplicating, adding, calculating, and 
posting machines. 
401. Dictation (5). Pr., SA 301 and junior standing, 
More difficult and fechnical dictation and transcription organized around several types of 
vocations, 


402. Office Apprenticeship (5), Lab, 10, Pr., SA 301 and SA 403 and junior stand- 
in; 


S. 

Practical secretarial training, Student spends two hours each day working in an office to 
which he is assigned for nctual office experience. 

403, Secretarial Procedure (5). Pr., SA 204 and junior standing. 
Analysis of the secretarial profession stressing importance of personal factors, the respon- 
sibilities of the secretary, and the study of specialized duties. Related work assignments 
give practice in typical secretarial, activities. 

404, Advanced Secretarial Procedure (5). Pr., SA 403, 
More advasiced studyt of secretarial and cffiee practices with emphasis upon supervision and 
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Sociology (SY) 


Professor Hartwij 
Associate Professor Shields 
Instructors Adams, Carson, and French” 


Introduction to Sociology (5). Pr., sophomore standing and qualified third ~ 
ter freshman with departmental approval. iz etna 
Priuciples and processes influencing the social life of man, 


Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 201. 
Current social problems with special reference to the 





yelally inadequate. 


, Cultural Anthropology (5), Pr., sophomore standii 


Nature of culture, using materials taken from scientific studies of societies. 


Social Behavior (5). Pr., SY 201 or PG 211. 
Integrated sooisl-anthropological, biological end psychological factors which influence or 
termine fuman behavior; the emphasis iy upon the normal average individual and/or 
p situations. 


Yeoparation for Marriage (3), General elective. Open to freshmen with con- 
sent of instructor. 

laste factors ix dating courtship, mate selection and engagement in preparation for rurriage 
und family living. 

Introductory Archaeology {2 Pr., SY 201 or SY 203, 

survey of the history, principles, and’ methods for investigating and reconstructing past 
tures, 

s 
ra 








{amily in contemporary society. 


iology of the Family (5), Pr., SY 201 and junior standing, 


. Criminology (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 


Ng. 

Thy cuuses OF crime and’ its social treatment, Field trips required. 

ilistory of Anthropology (5). Pr., SY 203. 

The development of anthropological thought from functionalism and evolutionism to cul- 
‘uuw and personality research and whole-culture analysis, 

Minority Groups (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Awcial composition of ‘the United States with special emphasis upon the adjustment of 
ninority groups to the culture, 

Culture and Personality (3). Pr., SY 201. 

Socio-cultural factors in personality development and recent studies in national charucter. 
logy (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 302. 

story and development of corrections with patticulae emphasis upon modem rehae 
Dilitative processes, 

uvenile Delinquency (5), Pr., SY 201, 
es of inter al eam ee considerations relative to the juvenile offender, 
‘The emphasis fs upon research data from the various sciences attempting to deal with this 
problem. 

Social Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
Survey of significant social thought leading to the emergence of modern sociological theory. 
Social Organization (5). Alternate years. Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
Structure and stratification of society with particular attention given to the contemporary 
serne. 
Technology and Social Change @. General elective, Pr., junior standing. 
Relationship between technological development and changes in’ modern society. Special 
phasis placed wpon the human relations aspects of modern science. Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the felds of engineering, agriculture, education, 
nd the physical sciences, 
Marriage Adjustments (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Survey of emotional nodal’ acd Msologiell fattors ia the family setting with exipbaae pou 
adjustments of marriage and parenthood, 

Population Problems (5). Pr., senior standing. 

population quantity and quality of population including problems of composition, distri- 
bution and migration, Attention is given to Alabama population, 

Social Theory (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor; senior or graduate 








§ 











Survey of te eatipa be satiomppncnty octal thew, 


“Temporary, 
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403, Contemporary Authropolony | (5). id By 209; 4 junior standing. 
A survey of contemporary primitive, traditional end urban oultures, Nest coceb: reenessh 
ture change, 


404, Sociology of Power (5). Pr., SY 201, junior standing. 
A systematic concen with the dimensions and tribution of power in social life. 


405. Urban Sociology (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Grawib abd declioe of ities with special emphatis oat scologieal ead demoprapble chase 
acteristics, associations and institutions, class systems, and housing and city planing, 


406, Introduction to Social Welfare (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Survey of the social welfare Geld, including social case work, Primarily for students 
planning a career in the social welfare or related fields, 


407, Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 
Survey in the area of social communication; the formation, place and importance of publics 
in moder society, of public opinion research, and of propaganda and public relations tech- 
niques, 


Industrial Sociology AR Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 

Introductory survey of the socidlogical approach’ to business organization and industri 
relations, Emphasis given to organization principles operative in the economic Ufe within 
@ social system such as a factory or business establishment. 


Sociology of Religion (5), Pr., SY 201, senior standing, or consent of instructor. 
Analysis of religion as a social institution as found in the world’s great religions. (To be 
offered in altemate yeurs,) 
410. Sociology of Knowledge (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
A review pf socioloxical approaches to the understanding of human knowledge; a tracing 
of connections between knowledge und other facets of the soclooultural context. 
414. Field Instruction (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor, 
Supplementary instruction concurrent with field experience in some field of work involving 
application of sociological perspectives to community life, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
602, Seminar in the Family (5). Pr., SY 301 or HE 304 or consent of instructor, 


Advanced study of the institutional nature of marriage and the family with particular en 
phasis upon the changing practices and notions in marital relationships as related to 
changes in the structure and functions of the family, 
603, Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 202 and consent of instructor. 
Special social problems such as old age, crime and delinquency, minorities, ete. within 
the framework of social problem theory. 
604. Seminar in Race and Culture (5). Pr., SY 201 and SY 304 or consent of instruc~ 
tor, 
Adjustment of races to culture with particular reference to the South; the historical and 
cultural background of the races in America; bi-racial system; problems of race relations, 
Sociology Seminar, Not to exceed 10 hrs, Pr. graduate standing or consent 
of instructor. 
Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of sociological subject areas. 
NOTE: All 400 (except SY 406) and 600 level courses are available for a graduate minor io 
Sociology, 





408. 








409. 








650. 


Speech (SP) 


Head Professor Davis 
Professors Ranney, and Smith 
Associate Professor Hutchinson 
Assistant Professors Gray, Green, Moore, and Sanders 
Instructors Dorné®, Hardaway, Horton, Lopiccolo, Mueller, Phillips®, and Vickrey 


229. Voice and Diction (5). All quarters, 
fark in voice development and problems of pronunciation and articulation. Lectures in 

theory of language. 

231, Essentials of Public Speaking (5). All quarters, 
‘Theory and practice of effective public speuking involving content, organization, language, 
‘yoice and bodily action. Instruction in method of proparing and delivering of extempo- 
raneous speeches and in the various means of making ideas effective. A special section 
offered for foreign students. (Credit in this course excludes credit in SP 305.) 


*Temporary. 
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235. Fundamentals of Oral Interpretation of Literature (5). All quarters. 
Students aze trained in the aral performance of literature. Oral readings of prose, poctty 
and drama, enbancing the student's understanding and appreciation of tho urt of litera- 
ture by engaging bim actively in reading the literary text aloud, 

241. Survey of the Bases of Speech (5). 
Designed to acquaint the prospective speech major or minor with the fundamentaly of 
speech, the psychological ees ee other ces 

253, Group Leadership ey 
Nature and functions sieoderthips ayn of democratic Joadership in organizing 
iid condncting # group meeting to rexch the aims Of that prowp. Students tain lendershiD 
experience in class stivities designed to help thea learn and perfect democratic 
ship techniques. 





273. Group Problem-Solving Through Discussion (5). All quarters, 

‘hoory and practice in group problem solving through discussion. The values and Ibs 
tions of discussion, the prerequisites of reaching agreement wo 6 & systematic pproach 
salving. problems in groxp discussion, Special consideration given to leadership. in mo 
Jom solving. 

280-1-2. Debate We (1-1 


1). quarters. 
Totroduction to the study of the debate question for beginning debaters Interested 
in competition debate, Lecture and practical work. 
283, Argumentation and Debate ),. 
A fie ‘of debating techniques and procedures; their application to ismes of current pub> 
lic interest; the gathering, organization, and presentation of facts, proofs, evidences, 
285-6, Radio Workshop (3-3). All quarters. 
Advanced and practical ee experience in presenting news, dramatic and variety 
type programs over local rash 
287-8. Television Wo) 


Practical laboratory oe in oe phe ‘of television with experience in the local eduica~ 
tional television studios working in all phases of the medium. 


301. Phonetics (5), 
Principles of phonetics and their application to speech, 


305, Public lectern Spd All quarters. General elective. 
igned to aid radent Ta prepatiog nod dalivaday eBeciva publie etches eiteroa= 
RODE Regehooh ce etree mince eMMDANAT GA. Geechee 
(Credit in this course excludes eredit tn SP 231.) 
316, Parliamentary Procedure (3), All Chg hen General elective. 


Designed to aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations 
where orderly procedure is needed. ‘Theory and practice both employed. 


321, The Speech and Hearing Mechanism Kae 
‘Anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing mechanism. 

331, Advanced Public Speaking (5). Pr., SP aay & eae or by consent of instructor, 
Structure, style, and livery various types of for different occasions, spooches 
Lea bed persuade, and fertain. “Theory aod sod aly pat cana examples combined 
with practice, 


334, Great American Speeches (3). All quarters, General clective. 
Critical study and comparison of representative outstandiog American apeectien; the levee 
with which they were identified; their relation to the social scene. 

337. Fundamentals of Radio and Television Broadcasting (5), Pr., SP 231 or 305 or 
consent of instructor. 
To famifliarice students with the history, growth mnd development of broadest com: 
munteations and to give an understanding of the Jeyal, social and political aspects of 
broadcasting. 

338. Modes of Film Communication (5). 
Survey of the film industry’s contribution to television and other forms of mass communi. 
cation; an analysis of the styles and forms of film production as entertainment, communica 
tion, education and art. 

340, Speech Readin; 
Drsription sod fooees of the major specch reading (lip reading) principles and theories; 
analysis of the pattems of instruction of children and adults; clinical practice. 

341. He ‘ests and Instruments 
aah practice of individual er group heariog tests; audio-metric instruments; clin« 

ical papal 


1-3) 
Soure may terete, teres at on ee sf ery ins nes 
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Clinical Procedures in Hearing (1-3). 
Course may be repeated, Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity tn 
the prea of hearing disorders. Clinical practice required, 


380-1-2, Debate Workshop (1-1-1), All quarters. 


411. 


421. 


431. 


482, 


8 


437. 


438, 


441, 


473. 


Advanced study of the national debate question for experienced debaters. Analysis of logi- 
cal, ethical and emotional proofs in competition debate. Lecture and practical work. 


Introduction to Problems in Hearing (5). Pr., junior standing, 
Principles of auditory reception, the hearing mechanism, and the problems involved in 
measuring, evaluating, and conserving hearing. Clinical observation. 


Oral Interpretation of Prose and Drama (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 235 
or consent of instructor. 

Develops skill in the oral reading of prose and drama, Study of theories concerning the 
sound, sense and performance of these two types of Hterature, 


Oral Interpretation of Poetry (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 235 or consent 
of instructor, 


Develops skill in the oral reading of poetry, Theories conceming problems in. reuding 
verse, criticism and performance; modes of group performance are included. 

Principles of Speech Correction (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Description and discussion of speech disorders; surveys and ideutifleation tochniques; 
school, hospital and clinic practices, Clinical observation. 

Advanced Speech Correction (5). Pr. junior standing, SP 431 or equivalent, 
Continuation of SP 431, Clinical practice, 

Advanced Television Production (5). Pr, junior standing and SP 337 or con- 
sent of the instructor. 

Advanced course. Production problems of television. Includes the study of program 
‘concepts; the isolation of a problem, research, facilities, legal clearances, blocking, designe 
ing, taping and final telecasting. 


Advanced Radio Broadcasting (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 337 or consent 
of instructor, 

Continuation of SP 397. Advanced course in announcing techniques, program organization, 
audience analysis, recording, sound effects, directing. 


Radio, Television and Film Writing (5). 

Forms, techniques and types of writing as they apply to radio, television and films, Spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed on practical writing performance, Units will cover the writer's 
use of picture, sound and special production devices as they apply to the three media. 
Television in Education (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 

‘Uses, problems, potentialities and current developments in educational television; observa- 
tion of and participation in the University educational television activities and productions, 
Hearing Pathology (5). Pr., SP 411 or equivalent. 

Evaluation and rebabilitation of aural handicapped children and adults; hearing aids and 
auditory training. Clinical practice, 


Persuasive Speaking (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 231 or 305 or consent of 
instructor, 


Influencing individuals and audiences by means af spoken appeals. Saletmanship speaking, 
Analysis of forces which lead to belief und action, Practice in organizing and presenting 
such appeals, 
Advanced Discussion (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 273 or consent of in- 
structor, 
Study and practice in the theory and organization of problem-solving discussiim and 
conference groups. Primarily for persons who work with groups, 
Advanced Argumentation and Debate (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 283 or 
consent of instructor. 
Function of argumentation and debate in a democracy and its application of priuciples 
Of logic and evidence in past and present public speaking and debating, 

GRADUATE COURSES 


Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech (5). 

Nature and methods in graduate study in speech; exploration of areas in which research 
is needed; resources available; methods of research in speech; structuring the research prob- 
lem; presenting the results of research in speech. 


er pres Study (1-5). (Course may be repeated not to exceed 10 hours 
credit.) 
A. Public address; B. Interpretation; C, Radio and Television; D, Group Methods; E. Speech 


Pathology; F. Audiology. Conferences, roadings, research, and reports in ane of the 
listed areas, 
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610-11, piistory and Development of Rhetorical Theory I, II, (5-5), Pr., consent of 
initructor, 

Advanced studies in the historical development of writings, men and movements. Materials 

selected from the periods: A. Ancient and Medieval; , Renaissance and Moder, 

615, Ahetorieal Criticism (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
The history and method of rhetorical criticism. Application of critical standards to selected 
ion and their work, 

620. Yhe History and ‘Theory of Intes tial (5). 
Growth and change of psychological and philosophical thoories and methods of creative, 
artietiGy and’ oral reading 

630, Studies in Radio, Television and Film (5). 
Coinbined media and their relationship with speech and communication, 


650-1-2. Speech Pathology I-IL. rue! Meade Pr., SP 431 and 432 or equivalent. 
Advanced studies dealing with di ‘of speech, Materials may be drawn from: 
bral disturbances (aphasia Hope cerebral palsy), B. palatolaryngeal dh 
zeal and cleft palate), C. voice disorders, D. stuttering, , articulat 
F, dolayed development of speech, 


655. © Mate Problen in Speech (1-3), Pr., SP 431, 432 or equivalent. The course 
10 repei 
Nithods, tec Mier itd and clinical management of the disorders of speech. Clinical practice 
requires 


660-1-2, Audiology I-IL-IE (5-5-5). Pr., SP 411, 441 or equivalent, 
Adyancud studies dealing with the disorders of hearing, Materials drawn from: A. speech 
renuing; B, auditory training: C. hearing testing and measurement; D. child. nnd adult re- 
habilitation; E, hearing aids und hearing ald evaluation; F. educution of the deaf, 


Clinical Problems in Hearing (1-3), Pr., SP 411, 441 or equivalent. ‘The course 
may be repeated, 
Methods, techniques, und clinical management of the disorders of hearing, Clinical prac 


Kine required. 

673, Seminar in Discussion (5), Pr. SP 273 or equivalent, 

Crop problem solving through discussion, Includes the survey of published experimental 
work in disoussion and cont the values and limitations of discussion ax tools of the 
emoerutic leader. Special attention is paid the application of group problem-solving in 
education, business, industry and agriculture, 

678, Serwinar in Debate (1-5). (May be repeated not to exceed 5 hours credit.) 
Daye jcal concepts of argument. Techniques and methods employed in argumentative 
dlvoourse. Critical analysis of selected controversies und a survey of published experimen- 
tal work in debate, 


Thesis (Credit to be arranged), 


Textile Engineering (TE) 


Head Professor Adams 
Professors Knight, and Wee 
Associate Professors Farrow, and Hall 
Assistant Professors Phillips, and Westberry 


101, Introduction To Textiles (1), 
Orientation course for freshmen ‘which briefly introduces all branches of the textile industry. 


210, Fiber Processing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Construction und operation of equipment for opening, cleaning, blending, picking, carding. 
combing, drawing; adaptation of these processes to synthetics and wool; calculations neces- 
miry for the planning and operation of this equipment, 


211. Yorn Manufacture I (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Conrtmvetion and operation of roving and spinning equipment for cotton, wool, and syn 
theties; long draft systems and special drafting, systems for blends, ete. 


220. Ww. id Designing I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, 
Rae oom oes eran phere ‘of fabrics made on these looms. 


305. Fiber Technol Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., sophomore standin; 

Origin, characters Pa 4 properties of the’ various textile bers, both Menara) ded saat 
made; fiber microscopy. 

Bleaching and ). Lee. 4, Lab. 8. 

Bleaching. “dyeing bos bale ‘of natural and man-made fiber fabrics; all types of dyes 
for textiles, their application and fastness, 











665, 



























g 





307, 
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317. Dyeing and Finishing (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., TE 307. 
Plant application methods and plant problems in dyeing, finishing and printing of natural 
and man-made fibers, 

319. Chemical Testing (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 3, Pr., junior standing. 
Procedures und laboratory work on all types of textile tests of a chemical oature; acalysie 
of textile chemicals. 

320. Weaving and Designing II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 220, 
Dobby und multibox operation, pattem planning, and designs upplicable to dobby and hor 


321, Nig oem Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 320. 
special weaving attachments, and production of specialty fabric, Weaving mill organiza 
tion. Fabric identifica 
322. Yarn Manufacture Il Ty Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 210 and TE 211, 
Methods of obtaining higher quality yar; yarn ‘production planning: practical manufac 
turing problems; yara mill machinery layout and labor organization, 
324, Physical Testing (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Testing procedures, laboratory use of textile testing equipment and interpretation of data. 
401, Engineering 's of Textile Materials and Processes (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, 
Pr., senior standing. 
‘A Comprehensive study of textile Gbers and processes emphasizing the busic engineering 
elements of each, 
405. Warp Preparation Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr., junior standin; 
Pda ck fa face @. for eh me = ie 
406, Textile Costin; Pr, aloe steatiog, 
Saeco taewe eas production costs; allocation of costs; fabric cost sheets 
marketing costs. 
412. Textile Management (3). Pr., junior standin; 
Active of SRE 6 Jaro ta seat Iateey focluding policy determination, fob 
analysis, work loads, training, organization, plant layout, etc. 
417. Advanced Dyeing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 317. 
Study of dyestuff manufacture, shade matchiog’ and instrimentation, 
418, pearly Weaying and Design (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3, Pr., TE 220 and junior 
Jacquard tobchablens od aaign Ot oraieal settiead Yor Waqsed Toors, 
424, Man-Made Fibers I (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Manufacturing and processing. 
425, Man-Made Fibers I (5). Pr., TE 422. 
‘Technological aspects, usage, considerations in the employment of man-made and natural 
fibers and blends. 
431. Fabric Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 320. 
‘Analysis of fabric structure and determination of specifications. 


Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Education (VED) 


Head Professor Mont; 
Associate Professors Bottoms, and Pruett 
Assistant Professors Baker, Dawson, and Selman 


102-3-4, Orientation; Personal and Professional (1-1-1), 
Helps freshmen achieve optimum personal, social, and intellectual development as college 
students, Assists in planning professional careers, (Students sectioned by area of speciali- 
zation.) 


246. Instructional Drawing (3). Lab. 6. 
Preparing for the shop laboratory, including mnking freehand and pictorial sketches and 
drawings, reading working drawings, blue prints, masiobeetinere = ules, and lettering, we 
of instruments, dimensioning, making models, floor plans, bills for materials, writing speci- 
fications, and developing working plans. 


Vocational and Practical Arts Education (3). 
‘Ways of studying occupational needs and developing and operating local program of voce 
tional and practical arts education. 
400, Introduction to Power Mechanics (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. 

Design and operational theories related to power machines. Intemal combustion engines; 
power trains; hydraulic and cooling systema. 


= 
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401, Practicum in Small Gasoline Engines (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Application of skills and abilities needed in teaching the maintenance and repair of small 
wit cooled engines. Theories of compression, carburetion and ignition; laboratery exercises 
in repair and muintenunce, 


402, Automotive Construction and Repair (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. 
‘Theories of design, principles of operation, and maintenance and repair of ignition system, 
fuel systems, power systems and chassis components, 


404, Practicum in General Metals (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. 
Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of metal processes upplicable 
19 Vocational education program in the secondary school, Metal properties, power 100ls} 
heat treating; ornamental tron work, cold metal; sheet motal; machining metals; und arc 
and gas welding. 


405, The School Shop (3). 
Orgunization and mansgement of the school shop; methods and materials integrated with 
the study of jobs and problems basic to the teaching of skills in vocational education. 











406. Practicum in Building Construction and Maintenance (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 
Application of skills und abilities needed in teaching the erections of buildings and other 
related structures, Bills of materials; hand and machine woodworkings structuxal car 
entry, plumbing; design and installation of residence wiring; heating und cooling con- 
erete and masonry construction; painting and other related information, (a) Agricultural 
education majors und (b) Basie vocational education majors. 

407. ). Lee, 2, Lab, 6, 





Practicum in Electricity 
Ap on of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of fundamental principles of 
vlectricity. Planning and developing projects involving an understanding of electrical 
principles as applied to materials selection, circuits, motors und devices; and maintenance 
and servicing of electrical equipment and appliances. 


400, Trashing Electronics in Industrial Arts (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., departmental 
approval. 
Ttres. and practices used in school electronic laboratories; projects designed and 
constructed. 


410. Occupational Information (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Pr., 9 hours Psychology, FED 
200 or equivalent, FED 300, Pr. or coreq. 
Occupational structure, fob qualifications and requirements, sources of occupational 
information, current trends, industrial and oceupational surveys. Preparation, evaluation, 
and dissernination of occupational information used by teachers in vocational and tech+ 
nical schools, 


414. Program and Teaching (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2, Pr, 9 hours Psychology, FED 200 
or equivalent and FED 300, Pr., or coreq. 
(0) Agricultural Education, (b} Distributive Education, (c) Industrial Arts (iftementary 
and Secondary), (d) Trade and Industrial Edncation, and (e) Technical Education, 


423. Program in Basic Vocational Education (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2, Pr., 9 hours 
Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent, Pr. coreq., FED 300 or equivalent, 

(a) Agriculture, (b) Building Construction, "(0) Distributive Business, (d) Metals ‘Tech 
nology and (¢) Power Mechanics, 

Undergraduate students with a major in industrial arts will pursue 4 minor se- 
lected from some other teaching area in the secondary school program or in one of 
the areas included in the twelve-grade Tage fire appropriate course or courses 
in Teaching or Program, see SED, IED, and PE. 

425, Student Teaching (10 or 15). Lec. 5, Lab, 20. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 
200 or equivalent; FED ‘or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and Pro- 
Seas, eset jucle ce abalog WHE: 

(A) Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools, (B) Agrloultural Education, 


456. Learning Resources (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2, Pr., VED 414. 
(0) Agricultural Education, (b) Distributive Education, (c) Industrial Arts (Elementary 
aud Secondary), (d) Trade and Industrial Education, and (e) Technical Education. 

458, Coordination and Supervision of Vocational Education Programs (3). Lec. 2. 


Lab. 2, Pr. VED 41 

Develops and maintains appropriate relationship between the schoo! and on-the-job pro- 
gram; records of coordination; student placement; improving employable skills and habits; 
recruitment and selection of work experience applicants; work experience rotation; public 
information and other similar activities. 


462. ee Work Experience in Distributive Education (5). Lab. 10. Pr., VED 


In-service, supervised work experince. Individually designed for part-time and/or summer 
experience. 
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466. 


476. 


408. 


651, 


652, 
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Teaching Out-of-School Groups (3). Pr. Nae Bet 414, 
Conducting surveys, cevupational an: using ey committees, organizing, cone 
ducting and supervising various types of adult education. 


Organization of Instruction in Trade and Industrial Education (5). 

“raile and dewngationnl snalrsi: principles Sad qrocerhren af Kexilytog usd. oclecting tis 
Hils and inewledee needed tn the peeveration of cones truction, Principles and 

for individualizing instruction. 

Teaching Mechanical Technology (5). 

Oblectives ind’ aicthods; equipment tnd_menapement of voostionel odieithio chop 

organization se ait 1a eon ts in specialized areas of mechanics; in-service 

teaching Yrobleme. Student lens for Uemoustetion of taethods for teasing, moshanieal 

skills. 


Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing, 

Examination and evaluation of films, flmstrips, slides, exhibits, charts, maps, globes, re 

condinigs, radio, educational television and programmed materials. Attention given to coo 
tributions of audio-visual materials to the elementary and secondary school curriculum, to 

sources of audio-visual materials, and to operation, care and housing of necessary equipment. 


Graduate 
aaah Education in Vocational and Practical Arts (5). Pr., departments! ap- 





Esha of student teachers, teacher educators, and other graduate students, 
Major emphases Seal Wits ndcalsteation of wosalicoa) emcstion Programs, rowarcl), probe 
Jems which supervising teachers encounter in the student teaching program. 


Problems in Agricultural Occupations (5). Pr., departmental approval, 

Securing, organizing and interpreting information for guidance and teaching purpoes; 
Doulum development, Ueveloping instruction units aod plaaning teaching activites ior om 
farm and off-farm occupations. 


Oxguatcations and Administration of Adult Education (5). Pr., department] ap- 


— philosophy, and needs for adult education; nature of adult leaming; procedures 
in organizing adult groups; and administration of adult education programs, 


Mlchens Materials and Methods in Adult Edstitioa (5). Pr. departmental 


approval 

Analysis of Programs in adult education including public male general adult edu ation, 
adult farmer education programs conducted by various agencies, and ndult programs in 
community colleges and trades schools; materials and methods appropriate in teaching va- 
rious age groups, 

Seminar in Research in Agricultural Education (4). 

Review and criticism of contributions of research in agricultural education; usiug re 
search in solving current problems; needs for additional research; planning of a campre- 
hensive study or completion of a small study. 


sear Bee of Vocational and Practical Arts Education (5). Pr., departmental 


approv: 
Designed to prepare junior college personnel, public school administrators, counselors and 
teachers for relating current social demands Yo vocational, technical and practical uris pro- 
grams in schools. Content includes philosophy, procedures in organization. and udministra- 
tion, and changing socio-economic conditions requiring constant adjustments of programs. 
Selection, Greation and Use of Audio-Visual Materials (9) Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pry 
VED 485 or consent of instructor. 

Selection and use of various materials for specific educstional purposes and the production 
of materials as leaming experiences. 


. Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 


Study of a problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program 
of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior t 1980 excludes credit in this course.) 


Research Studies in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education (5). 
Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing uceds of the elementary, secondary and post-high shool 
programs. 

Curriculum. and ‘Teaching in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Edu- 
cation (5). 

Critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting expericuces and omtent 
for curriculum improvement in the elementary, secondary and post-high school programs. 
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654. sDicees nad of Programs in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Edu- 
ti 

eo and investigation of teaching Segre with attention alo given to the 
utilization of buman and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
within the elementary, secondary, and post-high school programs. 

659-060. Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5), Pr., Master's Degree or equiva- 
lent, and permission of major professor. = 
Provides advanced nsdeate sek students with supervised experience with emphasis on the ap- 
plication of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work, 


699, Thesis Research, (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quar- 
ter.) 
Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
Anatomy and Histology 
Head Professor Fitzgerald 
Professor Whiteford 
Assistant Professors Holloway**, and James 
Instructor Stott 
Dennis 
Microbiology 
ead 
Associate Projo Alber, and and Cody 


Assistant Professors 
Instructors Moore, Pree and 3p Spaulding 
Technician Summers 


Pathology and Parasitology 
Head Professor Groth 
Professor Roberts 


Associate 
Assistant Professors Teer, and Gosser 
Technlea ns Pema McConnell 


Physiology and Pharmacology 
Head Professor Clark 
Assoctate Professors Alexander, Woodly, Forel Beckett, and Yackzan 
Sram wiper Robertson 
‘echnician Lee 
Large sin pee ae Medicine 


Aseiea Propo Goo Hens ond miler and Vaughan 
comer ae Hl end Was 


Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


*°0n leave. 


200, 


204. 


210, 


220, 


221. 


Sil, 


318. 
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General Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., General 
and Organic Chemistry, 

Fundamatals, ef microbiology including history of microbiology, morphology, metabolism, 
classification, identification, cultivation, and distribution of bacteria, viruses, yeasts, and 
molds; also a introduction to applied microbiology. 


Sedge Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Summer, Fall, Spring. Pr., Gen- 
eral Microbiology. 

Microorganisms pathogenic to man end animals, Immunity ta, and laboratory diagnosis of, 
diseases caused by microorganisms, 

Human Physiology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. All quart 

Functions and manner of operation of the body and its = with special emphasis on die 
gestion, circulation and reproduction. Laboratory exercises illustrate the functions of the 
various organ systems of the body. 


Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Summer, Fall and 
Winter. Pr., ZY 102. 
For students in Laboratory Technology and others who are qualified. Human skeletsl, mus 
cular and nervous systems. Human models, cats and frogs are used in laboratory to sup 
plement lecture material, 


Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter and Spring, Pr., 
‘ZY 102 and VM 220. 
Continuation of VM 220, Those aspects of anatomy and physiology that are related to the 
heart, circulation, blood, digetion,, metsbolies, Kidney, respiration, -endocrines and re 
production, 
General Bacteriology (5). Lec. sat 4. Winter and Summer. 
For students in Home Economics. bacteriology as applied to foods, industry 
and home sanitation. 
Fhysiolo logy (8); Tes. 3 Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 

practical ‘application of radioactive nuclides ia biologic systems and 
prncipies ai electronic instruments used in veterinary medi 


820-321-322. Anatomy, 1, y 1, I ed 55). Tecay Lab. 10. ‘Fall, Winter and Spring. 


324, 


326. 
827. 


328. 


330, 


421. 


422, 


Gross anatomy of ve anatomical study of the gros struc 


Sea ti nee eco 

Veterinary Genetics (3). Spring. 

Basic principles of genetics with special reference to those anatomical and motabolic 
defects associated with inherited diseases of domestic animals. 


Histology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Fall. 
Microscopie anatomy of the form, structure, and characteristics of basic animal tissues, 
Oxganclogy (5). ad 2, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr., VM 326, 

Continuation of VM 326.” Microscopic anatomy of the tissue composition of organs and 
oman systems, 
Embryology (5). Lec, 2, Lab. - Spring. Pr., VM 327. 
Formation and early development of the embryos of domestic animals. Fetal membranes 
and placentation are emphasized, 
Physiology I (3). Winter. 
Functions of the muscular, nervous and respiratory systems. 
Veterinary Microbiology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. 
Fundamentals of microbiology for students in veterinary medicine. 
Veterinary Microbiology II (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr, VM 330 or 
equivalent. 
Sources and mechanisms of infections, principles of immunology, and biological prophy!- 
i and therapy. Also includes serological techniques used in diagnosis of infectious 

eases. 

Ebysiology 11 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. 

jocrine and reproductive systems of domestic animals, 
‘Anil Ph ysiology (5). Winter. 
Physiology of the farm unimals with special emphasis on digestion, endocrinclogy and 
reproduction, 
Animal Disease Control (5). Spring. Pr., VM 421 and General Microbiology: 
Herd management and practices proven to be of value in the prevention and covtrol af 
the important diseases of farm animals, 


ES a Pharmacology 1, II, III (5-3-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter and 


Sa arias posology and therapeutics of drugs with veterinary application. Drugs 
are designated by U.S.P., generic, and proprietary names. 
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-444. Phy A . 3 a 
443. pk Fhysiology Iv V (5-5). Be Tat SNe seal Whee, 


450, Pathology I (5). Lec, Tak; as Fob Fe "YM 396897-998, 
Gonadal Pane et ahr, goat low tlie kobe) functional alterations of cells and tissues 
in disease. 

451, Pathol rh Te6, Tab Sa ara Winter. Pr., VM 450, 
Study of ‘animals, Emphasis is placed on gross and microscopic 
changes in organs Leary systems. 

. Clini 

452. ai ical Pathology 3). Peltier an én 
Hood” baal yctan dotrpratanens ref sone eneeiel sereea 
propiosis. 

453, Pathology TI (3), ee. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 451, 


Continuation of VM 4! 
456. Veterinary Partly 18). ex Lec, Lab. 2. Fall. 
Introduction to parasitol lermal parasites or ruminants, 
457. Veterinary Pees in ie ee. 3, Lab. 4, Winter, Pr., VM 456. 
Luternal parasites of domestic 
458, Veterinary Pratology I. Le Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 457. 
Important ectoparasites of domest 
461. Veterinary Microbiology HI eh Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr.. VM 331 or 


equivalent. 
Detailed study of bacteria, viruses, yeasts and molds causing diseases of domestic animals, 


500-501-502. Veterinary Medicine L, II, IM (5-5-3), Fall, Winter and Spring. 
tailed study of the etiology, symptoms, pathogenesis, diagnosis, penatinent and pre- 
tion of the medical diseases affecting the various systems and organs of the equine, 





ary Surgery I (9), Lee. 3. Winter, 
of surgery; major surgical injuries-wounds, fluid loss and infection; preopera- 


Backsroun 
live and postoperative care; surgical technique; anesthesia; and extirpative, reconstructive 
and physiologic surgery. 


504, Veterinary Surgery I (5)._ I Lec. 5. 5. Spring. 


Special surgical itic farm animals tacluding surgery of the alimentary 
canal, the chest and abdomen, foes petra and cardiovascular systems, the eye and 
‘the genito-urinary tract, and the feet and limbs. 

IM (1). Lab. 20, Spring. 

a al conferences and laboratory exercises consisting of practice in diagnosis, therapy 
und necropsy of large animals, 

510, Nateckoasy Medicine IV (5). Fall. 

Consideration of the noninfectious and parasitic diseases of the respiratory, Sea cil 
wastro-intestinal, urogenital and integumentary systems in the small domestic animals. 

512, Veterinary oer are Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. 

Lecture-specific me prea Laboratory-performance of basic surgical oper- 
ations on peaelore| sokea owned by. the University, 

‘518. Clinics IV (1), Lab. beat) Spring. 

Clinical conferences and laboratory exercises consisting of practice in diagnosis, therapy 
and necropsy of small animals. 

519. Veterinary Medicine V (3). pring. Pr Pr., VM 510, 

Continuation of VM ay ha Pd joration of differential diagnosis of diseases of 
small domestic animals. 

523, Vets Public Health I (5). Lec. Lab. 2, Winker, Bis Vid Aft 
paeary, epidemiology, ily etn transmissible to man and the 
rolationship of the veterinarian to wile heal teats s ee ‘animal disease control agencies, 

526, Clinics I (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. 
pines and practice of methods employed in feta bys diagnosis, handling, restraint 
and administration of therapeutic agents to large animals. 

527. Cli (2). Lee. 1, Lab. 4. Winter. 

The ¢ CNS and practice of methods employed in physical diagnosis, bandling, 
restraint and administration of therapeutic agents to small animals, 


528. Applied (2), Lec, 1, Lab. 2. Fall. 
Thee rT a) related to diagnostic, obstetrical and surgical procedures, 


530. Veterinary Radiolo; Lec. 3. Winter. 
Basle diagrostig pi Ay eer interpretations, techniques, therapy and equipment. 
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531-551-552, Jurisprudence and Ethics (1-1-1), Winter and Summer. 
Laws relating to duties of the veterinarian to the public and to bis clients, his Habilitios, 
rights, collection of fees, ete, Ethics as applied to the veterinary profession, 


540. Veterinary Obstetrics I (2). Winter. 
Infertility of the male and female. Artificial insemination, 

550, Veterinary Obstetrics II Spring. 

Pregnancy diagnosis and a Oh and corrections of dystocia in large animals, 

553. Special Anatomy (1 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 320, 
Elective course in which sry sision ot ‘eoutomny ‘ot domestic animals to tho anticipated 
field of specilization may be studied. 

554. Veterinary Medicine VI (5). Summer. 


Study and identification of the poisonous plants of the Southeastem states as well i thelr 
‘characteristic symptoms, lesions and treatment. Selected specific diseases of farm ouimals 
fare also discussed, 

555-556, tet et Medicine pees, VIII (5-5). Fall and Winter, 

Principal of the domestic animals. Epizootiology, «tiology, 
creapiinnc) Geagets! en pevrvetont ab \Giekenc Sovsdiog: tempuatonting sod satindes 


557. Applied Anatomy (1), Lab, 2. Summer. 

Aspects of anatomy which ure related to diagnostic, obstetrical and surgical procedures, 
558. Applied Anatomy (1), Winter. 

‘Aspects of anatomy which ure related to diagnostic, obstetrical and wurgical provrdures, 
559. Vet 

torinasy 1 Medicine x 10 EK (8). I fo 8. ¥ 3. Fall. 

small rine —— 
560. Veterinary Obstetrics Lec, 3. Summer. 

ree) application of ee eakee ‘of reprod “ production. Teratology. 


S6l. ¥ Meine Bre ac Lee, 3. Fall: 
ae 


of the eye and central neryous system in the 


treatment of common chemical and venom 





S12 13.504. Natate fe Surgery IV, V, VI (1-1-1), Lab, 2, Summer, Fall and 
Decsonetestiiae and practical application of surgical and obstetrical procedures on farm 


peesersee Clinics V, Mam ye (2-2-2), Lab. 20. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Clinical conferences ‘and ‘laboratory exercises consisting of practice in dingnosi 
and necropty of large scina Weekly elinical-basic’ science conferences ‘are Noe reat 
in Summer and Fall 


569. Veteraasy Public Healt I). Summer. Pr., VM 542, 458, and 461. 
Principles and methodology of food hygiene including meat, milk, poultry, und other 
foods related to animal po ghee 


572- aes eee, Surgery VII, VIII, IX (1-1-1). Lab. 2. Summer, Fall 


eT ee aeration and performance of advanced small animal surgery, 

576-577-578. Clinics VIII, IX, X (2-2-2). Lab. 20, Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Clinical’ conferences and labbratory exercises consisting of practice in diagnosis, therpy 
and necropsy of small animals, Weekly clinical-basic science conferences aro schoduled 
in Summer and Fal 

582, Seminar (3), Winter. 

Literature reviews or research problems selected by the student, Papers written and oral 
presentation given before his class and faculty, 


588, Veterinary Medicine XI (5), Lec. 5. Winter. 
Special emphasis on the newer aspects of diseases of motabolism and the miitritional 
diseases of farm animals, Includes diseases of swine and sheep, 

592. Preceptorship (0). Spring, Non-credit required course. 
Completion of satisfactory internship during the spring quarter with rvputahle veterinary 
practitioner required for graduation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


414. Techniques in Bacteriology (5). Pr, VM 461 or equivalent and junior standing. 
Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced pes used in bacteriology, pertaining to isolation, cultivation and {dentié- 
eation of microorganisms, (Course limited to five students.) 








418. 


425, 


441 


460. 


462, 


465. 


467. 


480, 
495, 
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General Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., satisfactory courses in his- 
tology and physiology. 

Fundamental alterations of disease, adapted for especially qualified graduate students. (Not 
uyailable for candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 


Intermediate Human Physiology (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Fall by arrangement. 
fr, VM 210 or its equivalent By) junior standing. 

Vor advanced students in home economics, education and othert who are qualified. A de- 
tolled study of the physiology of the various organs of the body, (Not available for cun- 
didates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 


Physiological Function Tests and Laboratory Dia: (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, 
\ny quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission of the instructor, acceptable 
courses in physiology, and junior . 

photometric, and enzymatic procedures used in diagnosis of abnormal body fune~ 
juded axe function tests for the thyroid, liver, kidney, heart, pancreas, etc. 


ilstological Techniques (2 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 
26 or equivalent and junior standing, 
Tochniques employed in the preparation of cytological and histological materials, 


Microbial Physiology (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 6. Pr,, VM 200 or other satisfactory 
sisrsee. at slesobiology. abd senio: standing. By\arangacent, 

Metabolic changes occuring within microorganisms, metabolites which wre produced and 
avtig on inorganic substances, nitros mis compounds, citric eid, carbobydrates, ete. Mi- 

crobial growth, biosynthesis and adaptation, Laboratory will stress qualitative and to a 

limited extent evidence of quantitative metabolic phenomena, (Available to especially qual 

lied students in other schools as well as to candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 


Special Techniques in Histopathology (3), Lab, 9, Pr. VM 453, VM 460, 
Any quarter by arrangement. 

Special stains and techniques of histochemistry employed in the preparation of materials 
Jor histopathologic study. 


Cross Pathology (2). Lab. 6. Pr., VM 453, junior standing and permission of 
instructor, Any quarter by arrangement. 

Kogular participation in autopsy examinations under supervision of senior stalf members. 
Designed to give the graduate student experience in autopsy proced nd in dlaguostic 
inierprotation of gross lesions. (Required of all majors and minors in Pathology.) 


Hoalth Physics (5). Lee, 4, Lab, 3, Fall, Pr., permission of instructor. (De- 
gned for students in biological sciences who might use radio- 
active nuclides in their reepectivs professions. 
Vuodamental principles of radioactivity, instrumentation for detecting and monitoring r+ 
diouotive nuclides; radiation effects on mun; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling 
of eudivactive substances; and shielding from various radiations, 

Radiological Techniques (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement, 
Mudiographic techniques inchiding assignments on basic radiation physics. 

Virology (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6, Pr. VM 200 and VM 204 or VM 461; junior 
standing. Spring. 

Dasic concepts, methods of isolation, cultivation and purification of viruses and rickettsiae, 
(For students in biological sciences, biochemistry, pharmacy and veterinary medicine.) 





















































601-002, Advanced Pathogenic Microbiology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Any quarter by 


arrangement. Pr,, acceptable courses in microbiology and immunology. 
Identification of pathogenic microorganisms and their relationship to animal diseases, 


604-605, Immunology (5-5). Lec, 2, Lab, 6. Pr., VM 461 or equivalent. Spring 


quarter by arrangement. 

Tinmunizing agents, methods of establishing immunity, and techniques for demonstrating 
various types of immunity and antigen-antibody reactions, The work may be arranged to 
1 the particular interest of the student. 

nical Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., per- 
mission of the instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. 

Methods and techniques used isolating and propagating yeasts, maids and actinomyvetes 
pathogenic for animals, Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in animals. 

Advanced Pathology (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 453 or equivalent. Spring 
or Summer, 

Systemio and special pathology. 

Diagnostic Histopathology (1-5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 465. 
Any quarter by arrangement. : 

Histopathology of diseases of domestic, wild and 700 animals. Appropriate material sob 
milted for histopathologic diagnosis under the supevision of the pathologists, 
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615. Oncology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr., VM 465. Any quarter by arrangement, 
‘The gross and microscopic pathology of the neoplasms of the domestic animals. 

621-622. Advanced Anatomy (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., permision of instructor, 
Any quarter by arrangement. 
A. Cardion Anatomy. B. Anatomy of the Uro-genital System. C! Neuroanatomy. 
D, The Anatomy of the Locomotor System, and E. The Anatomy of the Special Senses. 

624. Experimental Neuroanatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., VM 621-622 (C) Neuro~ 
anatomy, Any er by 3 
Results of especially oriented experimental lesions of the central nervous system vrijloye 
ing the Horsley-Clark stereotaxic instrument. 


625-626. Atvamed, Histology of Domestic Animals (5-5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Any 


quarter by arrangement. 

pecial fea ‘of the microscopic structure of animal tissues and organs. 

631, Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrangement, Pr., per- 
mission of the instructor and ple courses in physiology. 
The physiological response of the body to disease, An attempt to explain the signs and 
symptoms of diseases based on Shivsiclostcal principles, Diseases discussed will ‘be those 
of the liver, kidney and digestive systems. 

632. Advanced Pathological Physiology ©. Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by ar- 
rangement: Pr., permission of the instructor. 
Physiological explanation of abnormalities of the reproductive and endocrine systems. 

633, pore eta Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Any quarter by arrange- 
ment, Pr., instructor. 
Abnormalities of the aie system which lend themselves to a physiological explanation, 

635-636, Advanced Veterinary en yale Lee. 3, Lab, 4, Any quarter by 
arrangement. Pr., VM 436, VM 437, VM. 
Pharmacology of some of the more important Tat used in veterinary mediciie, Io the 
laboratory, students will have an opportunity to determine the pharmacology of the drugs 
‘on the horse, cow, pig, and dog. 

638. Digestive Processes in Domestic Mammals (5). Any quarter by arrangement, 
Pr., VM 421 or its equivalent. 
Enzymatic and digestion as well as the motility af the gastro-intestinal tract in 
farm animals, 

639. Small Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr. 

‘ion of the instructor and acceptable courses in physiology. 

‘equirement of amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and. vitamins for dogs, caty ani 
other small animals. Nutritional antagoolsts and symptoms of wutritional deficteties in the 
animals, 

643, Veterinary Seer Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., ecient ¢ instructor and acceptable courses in chemistry and animal 
siology. 
poser for radiation detection, isotope techniques, and diagnostic tests used in 
animal, end the effcte of radiation co, animal temies. Lsolapee willbe primarily gamma 


645. Hlectrocaniiology and wee Vascular Phrsislony Any quarter by arrange- 
of instructor and le courses 


ment. Pr., in physiology. 
Physiology ‘of the blood vascular system tad the ad the advanced techniques used in electro~ 


cardiology. 
647. Canine Né lomo? | Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
plied anatomy, phOICgy, 5 physical and radiographic diagnosis, and surgical correction 
‘of lesions (especially those of traumatic origin) affecting the nervous system of the dog. 
651-652, Advanced Large Animal Surgery (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by 
arran, 


Resoareh in surgery. Advanced techniques lor sorpical procedures ta domestic animals 
654-655, Advanced Large Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by 
arran} 


study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and methods of control and 
Sia fed one ef donee mi 

657-658, Breeding Diseases Animals (0). Amy ina, Sat a arrangemen| 
Graduate study Sty soe %, a4 partirianly, ievestigasion foto she 


Siclony. yathcemets, Sul Sealant of serlily sad impaired fertility. Diseases of preg- 
ancy and parturition are also included. 


660. 


662, 


663, 
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Advanced Small Animal Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrange- 


it. 
Techniques ix geveral sol ania! surgery. 
Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10, Any quarter 
by arrangement. 
New techniques in general orthopedic surgery. 
Advanced Small Animal Eye Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10, Any quarter by 
arrangement, 
New techniques im eye surgery. 


664-665. Advanced Small Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec, 1, Lab, 10. Any quarter by 


100, 
101, 


102. 


205. 


206, 


arrangement. 
Causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of non-surgical diseases of small ani- 
mals. 


. Advanced Canine Neurology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any qua gourter b: by | rior 


Eulogy of diagnosis, treatment and control of neurological diseases 
Normal Radiological Au feat ). Bree paleo Ss) 2. doy aur ics a igement, 
Normal structure, size and on flat and cou- 
trast sadiographs. 

Advanced Radiolo; . Lec. 1, Lab. fed Say arrangement. 
Aivnmcas radoarese ea dh es including Suorosoapy aves pene snediums, and 
the principles of image intensification and civeradlogrephy. 


). Radiological Interpretations (5). Lec. 1, wae A aor ae z by arrangement. 
\erpretation of 


Advanced study of radiological int 


Small Animal Cardiovascular Surgery (5) Bese Oabiy Gacy acer BF 

Application of accepted, as well as the recently developed techniques of cardiovascular 

surgery. 

Seminar (0. Non-credit course required ofall graduate students in Veterinary 
e 


icine. 
Meets regularly at scheduled intervals each year during Summer Quarter. 


. Research Problems (2 to 5). (Credit to be arranged.) 
). Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Avant, Boker, Blake, Dendy, Dusi, Hays, J. M. Lawrence, 
Ottis, Pearson, and Swingle 
Associate Profesor Also, Br oe cia Camningham, Byche, 
fe Professors iy 
Ivey, Shell, and F. Wat: 
Aastant Profewors Bs Dis Distn, Gree, F. Lawrence, and J. E. Watson 
Instructors Boozer, Frady, Johnson, and Mantel 


Zoological Orientation (0). Lec. 1. Fall. 

Historical and current concepts embodied in various disciplines of the zoological sciences. 

General Zoology (5). Hes 4, Lab. 2, All quarters. 

Trinciples of animal bi emphasizing metabolism, growth, reproduction, and inherit- 

ptt ere aps Bo arm mc ogo pend Thats Smadar 

animals. 

General Zoology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. BALTES 101, All quarters. 

Study of the stracturg, Babit, development, fanction, distribotion, heredity, and economic 

importance of chordate animals, 

Insects (3). General elective. 

Introduction to the study of life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects. (May not 

be taken for credit by students who have’ already earned credit in a more advanced course 

in entomology.) 

Wildlife Conservation (3). Fell General elective, 

Consorvation and natural bistory of important wildlife animals, especially Alabama fish, 

sunphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals. Some field trips may be required, as substitute 

for purt of the scheduled lectures. 

Conservation in the United States (3). Winter, Spring, Summer. General elec- 
ive. 

Basie facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conservation 

of our rapidly depleting natural resources such ax soil, water, minerals, forest, and wild- 

life. Especially planned for elementary and high school teachers. 


207. 


210. 


214. 


801. 


405. 


£3 


409. 
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Birds (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Summer. General elective. 

Birds in relation to agritulture and game management, recognition of various species as to 
flight, color markings, songs, and feeding habits. 
Fish Culture (3). Lee. 3. Winter. General elective. 

Introduction to the construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying 
fish production; also fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the more 
common ‘sport fish. 

Vertebrate Physiology and Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 102. 
Function and structure of the organ systems of the vetebrate. Aimed primarily tw fill 
the needs of students in the Schools of Agriculture and Education. Cannot be used as a 
prerequisite to ZY 424. 


Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., ZY 101-2 or BY 101-2 and 


MH 107, oF. or equiv: 

Designed to acquaint the student with basic genetic principles, theoretical basis for wrnetio 
systems, and modem areas of research. Laboratory work emphasizes experiments with the 
fly, 


Gotoarative Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, All quarters. Pr,, ZY 101-2, 
parisons of the systems of the vertebrates, 

Yerba : te Embryology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., ZY 

Consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, and organogenesis 

of the amphioxus, frog, chick, pig, and human from « descriptive and analytical viewpoint, 

Laboratory work will consist of prepared material supplemented with available living ma 


General Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., kad 101-2, 
General characteristics and habits of the orders and families of the Class Insects 


Forest Entomology (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr, ZY 101. 
entomology in relation to insects of forests and forest products; recognition, 
are etorion: and control of major Eee 2 of fe forests. 
oral 


General Animal Ecology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., 10 hours of gen: 
zoology or permission of instructor. 
Introduction to physical and biotic factors of environment and how these factors sifeot 
animal life. Effects of one animal or group of animals on another animal or group. 


eheobeay TEs Lee. oo Lak, 6. Fall, Winter. Pr., ZY 101-2. 
, sectioning, staining and mounting tissues of the vertebrates 
and invertebrates. 


Practical Fish Culture (5). As arranged. 

Credit will be arranged for 3 months work in a state or federal hatchery or in an apyroved 
commercial hatchery or on other phases of Esh culture. 

Invertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter, Pr., ZY 101-2 and junior 
standing. 

Biology, taxonomy, and ecology of invertebrate animals, 


Economic Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr,, junior 


standing. 
Consideration of the biological aspects, life histories, and control of insects. 
apes Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior stand- 


ing. 
Tnsects, mites, and ticks of parasitological or medical importance to man, Emphasis placed 
on the role of arthropods in transmission of protozoan and other diseases and prevention of 
these diseases by controlling their arthropod vectors. 


Forest Insects (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 304, 305, or 402 and junior 


standin; 
Fracipal insects of forests and forest products; their importance, taxonomy, bionomics, and 
control. Emphasis will be placed on life histories and habits, identification by morphologi- 
cal characteristics and type of damage, and control by chemical, biological, and cultural or 
forest-management practices. 
Bee Culture Lec. Tab. 3S ‘ing. Pr., ZY 101 and junior standing. 
Manipalation Ap ah) iti pa fomes) S00 a eaabbaation of Kon, Westnet 
Genera set Merpholoy (- Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and jun- 
Compsrative extemal inatomny and generalized internal structures of insects; characteristica 
used in taxonomy will be emphasized. 
[riggs Lec./3,'Lab.6. Spring. Pr. junior standing. 

(Oxigin, tecogublon; cod Sesttions iP Uke Satlaceental wad ‘speetal Simon: tha svorwcbretes: 
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Sees Entomology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 

stan 

Principles of systematics and identification of insects through orders, families, genera, and 
hes. 


eral Parasitology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Summer, Pr., ZY 101-2 
and junior standing. 

Origin, adaptations, ivsiology; and ecology of parasites. se Hig and life histories 
of representative parasitic protozoa, helminths, and arthopods with emphasis on host- 
prasite relationships. ‘Techniques of examining animals for the presence of parasites. onl 
tha proper Preparation of such collections for mud. 

Aquatic Insect Taxonomy (3). Lee. 1, Lab, 6 Summer, even years. Pr., ZY 
ae and junior standing. 


Collection” and iden tient <p. coca Aquatic insects, with emphasix on the immature 


Limnology (5). Lee. 3, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, ZY 101-2, and 
junior stan 
Kiological, chemical, and’ physical factors affecting aquatic life, 


iological Productivity and Water Quality (3), Lee. 1, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., CH 
208 or consent of instructor and junior standing. 

Biological and chemical measures of water quality in streams and impoundments at related 
tw fisheries. Effects of pollution, fertilization, and feeding of fish upon water quality. 


Vertebrate Zoology 1 (5). Lee, 3, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr, ZY 102 and junior 
standing, 

nite y ecology, and evolution of fishes, amphibians, and reptiles. 

\ertebrate Zoology Ml (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr, ZY 102 and junior 
tanding. 

Bale ee ecology, evolution, and some biological principles of birds and mammals, 


Asieoal Physiology (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Full, Spring. Pr., ZY 301 and junior 
stand 1 . 
Systematic study of the physiology of the nervous system, special senses, circulation, respi- 
ion, digestion, kidacy function, hormonal control, and reproduction. “An effort ts made 
ty acquaint the student with methods of experimentation as a means for the direct acquis\~ 
tion of physiological facts. 


Principles of Game Management (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Fall, Pr., ZY 101-2 and 
junior standing. 

Fundamentals of game management theory, techniques, and aitwicricet 

Hatchery Management (5). Lee. 8, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Operation of hatcheries for production of cold- and warm-water game neath and it min- 
hows; care of brood fish; methods of stocking, fertilizing, supplementary feeding, and con- 
tolling weeds; transportation of fish; control of parasites; and related hatchery problems. 


Principles of Heredity (5). Winter, Summer. Pr., ZY 101-2 or BY 101-2 and 
junior standit 

ee in the science of genetics designed for students who will not take additional courses 
in genetics, Basic facts essential to understanding the mode of inheritance in plants anit 
animals presented $a a. noa-tethnieal minnnbr, (Croll sy: sot be allowed! tor both ZY 439 
sind ZY 300, Restricted to students in Education except by special permission.) 


Ecology and Taxonomy of Animals (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr, teaching 
experience and consent of instructor. 

Principles of ecology and taxonomy using field studies and pniseim materials, Field trips 
ta study ecological habitats, Nestricted to participants in the NSF Summer Tastitute of 
Riology. A separate section for other qualified students will be offered upon sufficient de- 
mand. 

Advanced Animal Biology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4, Summer. Pr., teaching experi- 
ence and consent of instructor. 

Principles of zoology with emphasis on morphology and physiology of the mammalian sys- 
tems, Restricted to participants in the NSF Summer Institute of Biology, but will be of- 
fered in a separate section to other qualified students upon sufficient demand. 

an Biology (3), Fall. Pr., acceptable chemistry background, ZY 101-2 or 
equivalent, ans jor stam 

Tatroduction’ te sagt chemical, and biological characteristics of the marine en- 
vironment, 

became of Small Impoundments (3), Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., jun- 
ior standin; 

Consideration of the species of fish used in management of small impoundments, species 
balance, population balance analysis, methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, renova- 
tion of old impoundments, and related problems of water management. 
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Fisheries Biology (3). Winter. Fest 40) eid Soni etabcing: 
An introduction to the study of vital statistics of fish populations. 


Wildlife Techniques (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr, ZY 101-2 and junior 


Field and laboratory techniques employed in wildlife management and research; famil- 
farization with wildlife literature. 


Physical Marine Geology (434). Lec. 2, Lab. 5, Summer only. Pr., physical 
and historical geology, mineralogy, and junior standing. 

‘A general introduction to the physical processes at work on the shores of Mississippi 
Sound with emphasis on the erosional and depositional effects of waves and currents. 
Beaches and spits periodically surveyed ta measure changes in shape, height, cross-section, 
lateral shift, and particle distribution and to observe growth and destruction of barry, 
cusps, spits and tidepools. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean 
Springs, Mississippi. 


Chemical Marine Geology (434). Lec, 2, Lab. 5, Summer only, Phy phystcal 

and historical geology, mineralogy, CH 105 and CH 206, and junior’ standing, 
Supervised research in the chemistry of the waters of Mississippi Sound and geochemistry 
of the bottoms, Lateral, vertical and tidal changes in water composition, \Analyw= of 
core samples taken from different environments: bayous, mudflats, bars, oyster reefs, bays, 
tidal chanvels and sandy shelves. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, 
Ocean euanes a eas 


Marine In zy (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12, Summer only. Pr, 18 
hours of Tistony inch ‘nclodioy 2 rad 101-2, and fie standing. 

A general study of the anatony, life histories, rtbations, "and phylogenetic relation- 
ships of all marine phyla below the chordates. Laboratory und field work included, Of- 
fered only at the Gulf Goast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


Marine Vertebrate Zoology and Ichthyology (9). Lec. 5, Lab, 12. Summer 
only. Pr., 18 hours of biology including ZY 101-2 and junior standing, 
A general stady of the marine chordata, including lower groups and the mammals ond 
birds, with most emphasis on the fishes. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Labora~ 
tory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Marine Fisheries Biology (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 9, Summer only. Pr., 25 hours of 
zoology including Z¥ 421, and junfor standing. 
‘Survey of the principles of the sul beginning with a study of fishery landing statis 
tics of the United States followed by other areas of the earth. The classic theory wil) be 
examined and statistical applications will be made to various Gulf of Mexico fisheries, 
Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
Special Problems (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 
A. Zoology; B. Entomology; 6 Fisheries Management; D. Wildlife Management, A stu- 
dent can register for a total of not more than three hours credit. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


hology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., ZY 407. 
Viatied winked Series banal etme te tien 
oars Insect Taxonomy (5). Lee. 1, Lab. 8. Summer, odd years, Pr. 
Principles of systematics including phylogeny with emphasis on w particular grimp of in- 
sects which the student may choose. 


oat ned (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Spring, even years. Pr. ZY 424 and 
General and comparative physiology of the organ systems of insects. A minimum of two 
Kterature reviews will be made by each student during the quarter. 


Paice Zosicology, (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Winter. 
insecticides; analysis, preparation and use of insecticides; sway residues in 
Faation 1 to ealth; research methods in intect toxicology. 


Omaithology | hes. Lab. 6. Spring. 
Taxonomy, ecology, and life history of the birds of Southeastem United States, 
Mammalogy (5). Lae. 9, Lal 8 Winter. Pr., ZY 422. 

fe history, ecology, and "taxonomy of mammals, with special reference to game, fur- 


Porciega peel miele toeetpemteeion wy cir eel re foe bis el eae 

Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 426. 

For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management. Application 
of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special emphasis on farm 
game species. 
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Forest and Range Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter, Pr., ZY 426, 
For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management, Applica» 
tion Of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special reference 
to forest and range game. 


Advanced Applied Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Spring. Pr., ZY 402. 
Methods of insect control including inspection, quarantines, and other legal procedures; 
insecticidal, biological, and eultural control; principle pests of United States; pests likely 
to be imported, 

Immature Forms of Insects (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr., ZY 410, 

Structure and identification of immature forms of insects; methods of collecting and pre= 
serving; development and use of keys for classifying immature insects. 


Seog Morphology and Embryology (3). Lec, 1, Lab, 6. Winter. 
insect morphology in relation to comparative embryological developments of insects. 


Advanced Insect Toxicology (5), Lee. 4, Lub. 3. Spring, odd years. Pr., ZY 604, 

Mode of action, mode of entry, relation of chemical structure to toxicity, und precision 

methods of determination of insecticides; recent developments in the field of insecticide 
istry. 


Biological Control of Arthropods (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3, Fall. Pr., ZY 402 and 
consent of instructor. 

rinciples of biological control; » comprehensive study of predators, parasites, acd pathogens 
swith special xeference to their bionomics; laboratory studies with emphasis on the manipula 
tion of entomophogous species. 


Physiology of the Cell (3). Winter. Pr., ZY 424 and Organic Chemistry. 

ry ation of the basic physiological pracesses ut the cellular level with the tools and ap- 
proaches of physical science, 

Advanced Fisheries Biology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 437. 

Concepts of population dynamics, yield prediction equations, and the interaction of rpm 
duction, growth, and mortality in fish populations, 

Systematic Ichthyology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr. Z¥ 431. 

Uinciples of elassiieation and the conslruction And utilization Of keys for the WdentBeation 
of Bshes, 


Advanced Limnology (8). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 415. 

Principles and methods employed in modem limnological research, 

Aquaculture (3), Winter. 

Principles underlying aquatic productivity and levels of management as demonstrated by 
somestic and foreign lotic and lenitic cultures of fish and other aquatic crops, 


Management of Streams and Large Impoundments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Sum- 
mer. 

¥ish populations of streams and Jarge impoundments and a comsidertion of methods for 
the management of these populations, 

Zoological Literature (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., graduate standin, 

Stully of zoological Literature including journals, indexey, abstracting services, and standard 
references, For laboratory each student is required to review, abstract, and present writ 
ten and oral reports on published results of research in his major fleld. 

Organic Evolution (5). Winter. Pr., ZY 430 or ZY 300. 

Evolutionary principles as illustrated ‘by the various biological disciplines, particaslarly 
genetics, paleontology, zoogeography, and systematics in general, 

Advanced Animal Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 424. 
Neuromuscular, neurocirculatory, arid neurohormondl basis for animal behavior. A mini- 
mum. of two diterature reviews will be required of each student during the quarter. 


Immunology and Physiology of Parasites (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Winter, even 
years. Pr., ZY 411, VM 200, ZY 424, and consent of instructor. 2 
Inmunity mechanisms to infections of protozoan aud helminth parasites. Chemical physi- 
ology of host-parasite relationship to include nutrition, metabolism, toxicity, and chemo- 
therapy. 

Endocrinology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., ZY 424 and Organic Chemistry. 
For qualified. se eS biology who wish to make # rigorous study of the animal 
hormones. ive removal of glands and studies before and after troatment will bo 
made in the laboratory. 

Advanced Genetics (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Fall, odd years. Pr., ZY 300. 
Continuation of ZY 300 emphasizing embryological effects, plasmagenes, speciation, effect 
of environment, biochemical genetics, and cytogenstics. 
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Description of Courses by Departments 


ee arene (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. Pr., ZY 302 


Fertilization, mechanism of cleavage, origin of asymmetry, gastrulation, organ-forminy sub- 
sean wail Haram eects of cencnitaastion, ‘perCecamte, eiegwvenit:motalolioas0f Aha 
bryo, and effects of environment will be studied. Laboratory work will. be on 
chick frog, insect, mollusk, fish, or other animal of special interest to the student, 
Helminthology (5). Mara Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 411. 
Advanced studies of the morphology, physiology, life cycles, and host-parasite relution= 
ships of helminths. Opportunity for making extensive literature studies and collections of 
the parasites of a particular group of animals in which the student {s most interested. 
Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Winter, odd years. Pr., ZY 411. 
Free-living and parasitic protozoa iinportant w agriculture, wildilfe, and mao. Morphology, 
Physiology, reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic farms will be emphasized, 
a and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr. ZY 


For graduate students with a major or minor in wildlife management, A study of furboarer 
and waterfowl resources. Emphasis is placed on problems of management and utilization, 











. Ecology of Animal Populations (3). Fall. Pr., ZY 306, 


‘An investigation of the balance of nature, population cycles, natural regulation of vnimal 

numbers, competition, epizootics, and the compensatory adjustments of populations to 

changes in the environment. 

Herpetology (3). Lee, 2, Lab. 3. Winter, odd years, Pr., ZY 421. 

A study of the morphology, taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of amphibians and reptiles. 

Laboratory cotati, 2 eras and identification of local specimens will be an impor 

tant consideration. 

Nematology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Spring. Pr., ZY 632. 

Advanced study of free-living and’ plant- and animal-parasitic nematodes, Detailed con 

Sideration of expects of morphology, repnodaction, \develoument, resqnaces, physiolony, and 

ecology. 

Field Entomology (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Fall or Spring. Pr., graduate standing. 

Identification of more important orders, families, and species of insects; a consideration of 
oloRy, slow, and development of insects; control of major pests. A colluction 

of at least 100 species of economic insects will be required. 

Chemical Control of Insects (3), Lec-Dem, 4. Winter. Pr., graduate standing. 

Properties of insecticides, including toxic action jn living organisms; major uses and 

of application of formulations; hazards involved in handling insecticides; spray residnies in 

relation to marketability of crops. 


Heredity and Evolution (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr., teaching experience and 
consent of instructor. 


Basic ae of genetics and contemporary evolutionary theory. Suitable Iaboritory 
methods and exercise will be demonstrated and discussed. Restricted to participants In the 

NSF Summer Institute of Biology, but will be offered in a separate section to other quali- 

fied students upon sufficient demand. 

Seminar, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Problems in Marine Zoology (4-9). All year. Pr.. ZY 442-3. 
Supervised research on specific problems in marine 2ooloxy for graduates. Offered only 
at the Gulf Coast Research pera Ocean Springs, Missimippi. 


Special Problems (2-5). All qi 
i Zaclonss B, Entomology; on yee D. Parasitology: E. Physiology; F. Fisheries 
je. 


Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 








Faculty and Staff = 1965-66 


Faculty and Staff 


1965-66 


(The first date per the title indicates the year of first appointment to any pontcn in 
the institution; the second, the year of ap appointment to present rank. Effective date of 
resignation shoton only for persons whose names were not carried in a previous catalog.) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


 Wannen M. Director of Nuclear Science Center, 1961, 1965 
BS,, Aubum University; MS, Vanderbilt University; M.S., Ph.D., University of California. 
Barer, Wi-rorp S._______Associate Dean, Graduate School, and Co- 


ordinator of Research, 1942, 1963 
D.V.M,, MS, Auburn eae Sc.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Bear, Rosert J._ ‘omptroller and Assistant Treasurer, Business Office, 1961 
BS., Comell be .A,, George Washington University. 

Bearp, G, W._ Director of Athletics, 1937, 1951 

+ "'BS., Auburn University. 

Bentey, Cranes S$. ___ 
BS, MS. Aubum University 


Brapiey, Mary Hanr___. 
BS., M.A., University of Alabama, 











Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, 1951, 1985 





—— Assistant Dean of Women, 1962, 1963 


Brown, Morcan WrirHert.._ ..—Director, Student Health Service, 1950 
B.S,, University of Alabama; M.D., Tulane School of Medicine, 


*Brumrizip, Enwanp Jay_______________Director of Admissions, 1953, 1965 
B.A., M.A., University of Kentucky. 


Cam, Jouy Lronanp.________Director of Engineering Extension, 1962 
B.Ch,E., Georgia Institute ‘of Technology. 


Caren, Katuantve Cooren. in of Women and Social Director, 1946 
A.B. Limestone College; M.A, Mercer “ane: M.S., Syricuse University; Litt.D., Lime- 
stone College. 


Coreman, Many E.__ Assistant Director of Cooperative Extension Service, 1936, 1965 
BS., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University, 


Cox, Juttws Grapy_____. Assistant Dean of Engineering, 1949, 1965 
BS, M.S., Aubum Universi .D., Purdue University. 


*Crawrorp, Epwin M..__ —_— Director of Unitersity Relations, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Duntap, Jon Frerwett._____Director, Student Financial Aid, 1959, 1962 


jemson University. 


tava Crantes Westey. 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Harvard Universit 





























= Registrar, 1927, 1938 





Epwarps, Crrncie SMatn____________Assistant Registrar, 1938, 1945 
A.B., Huntingdon. 
Fartey, W. —4 Placement Director, 1964 





Scorr 
B.S., Aubum University. 


Foy, Re Encan 
MAW University of Alia 


Riese, Tarroou lt ___Director of Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 


Grant, W. Hanoup_ Director, Student Counseling Service, 1958, 1963 
B.3., Auburn University; Ed.D., Columbia University. 


—___—Dean of Student Affairs, 1950, 1960 












Resigned. 
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General Administration Officers 
Hawxins, Hersent N.___________________Director of Admissions, 1962, 


BS. M: S., Auburn 8 
AJ Assistant Business Manager, 
B.S,, Aubum University; M.B.A., Northwestem University, 


Incram, Wittam Travis_________Business Manager and Treasurer, 1925, 


A R. 
Jones, Rateeen ae Director Bieweke Extension Service, 1936, 


Wasase Crawronn, Ju.—__Director, Auburn Research 
Jonson UscNerl Assia J Founistion, 1956, 
Laneam, Ben T., Jn._____Associate Director, Agricultural Experiment 





tation, 1988, 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S,, University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


Reaves, RayMonp M,________Assistant to the cirleg Field atin 
B.S,, Auburn University, Cooperative Extension Service, 1927, 
Re TSON, FRED R.—_____ Coppotie | Reset Service, 1959, 
OnEpS. M'S., University of Tennessee; aac raeh. Hamers 





8. R, B..____Executive Secretary pret, ae ee 
awe, Hors University. Director, Auburn gram, 1951, 


Saunvers, Rosert Lawrence ——____Assistant Dean of sine 1957, 
BS., MS, Ed.D., Auburn University. 


Smoons, Crances Fenpuvanp_______Assistant Director, Agricultural 





Station, 1946, 
B.S., M.S, Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Tarton, Ww. Assistant Director, Cooperative ralornlg 
BS., Auburn seat M.S., Comell University. jervice, 1946, 


Toxcwan,, Wingun, A, ______Director of Educational saveen 1958, 


4 MiAvy Ed.D, Wateciy of Kenta Kentucky. 
ae Horr M.. Director, Cooperative Extension 


______ Assistant 
BS, Auburn University; M.S,, Ed.D,, Cornell University. Service, 1945, 


Wanatan, James C. Director of Water Resources Research Institute, 
A.B., M.S., West Virginia University. 

Wecener, Epwarp Patmer——_—__—.__ Director of Educational Television, 
BS., University of Minnesota, 


Wore, J, Herserr______Director of University. Relations, 
B.S,, Auburn University. 


Za Hanotp__ Radiological lig e rte 1561, 
+ Be, Northeastern University; EdM., Boston University; BS., eatery Ooies 








801 
1966 
1965 
1953, 
1962 
1959 
1964 


1962 
1962 


1960 
1965 


1955 


1965 
1966 


1965 
1965 


1954 
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OO a —_ Prewident, 1965 
A.B., Washington and Lee University; Ph.D., Yale University; D.D,, Stetson University. 


Assistant to the President, 1950, 1960 
.A., Ed.D., Columbia Ebiccy 





Vatueny, H. Fe 
Any MiAny Louisiana State Universi ity; 

















Huntiey, Micuex C,, lean of Faculties, \949 
BA, Millsaps College: M.A., Emory University; LLD., “Siege College; Litt. D., University 

Apsorr, Max Ganpnen_____Head Proj rofexsor of Educational Administration, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Utah State University; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

Asxey, Louis O. ————— _—.Associate Professor of Art, 1950, 1959 
B.App.Art, M.App.Art, Auburn University. 

Apams, CLeverann L.____Head Professor of Textile Technology, 1952 
B.T.E,, Auburn University. 

ADAMS, nomy nd Soils, 1955, 1965 


Freo_. 
B.S, M.S. Louisiana State | Tavera PD cette California 
Apams, Murray C., Jn. = . Tanne in Sociology, 1964 
An MA. University of Mississi ippi. 


Apert, Roosevenr A.Instructor in Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1962 
D.VM., Auburn University. 











Axexanver, Henman D. Associate Professor of Physiology, 
B.S,, M.S. Ph.D,, Auburn University, and Pharmacology, 1950, 1963 
NDER, KATHERINE Instructor in English, 1964 


BA, MA, Baylor U Dalveriy. 


Arerannen Lon, Jn. 
‘A., McA Baylor University. 


faves Wautam L.._. rofessor of Physics and Nuclear Science, 1952, 1964 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.S., Ph,D., California Institute of Technology, 


Instructor in History and Political Science, 1964 














Artes, Rocen Watiast Dean, School of Science and Literature, 1928, 1941 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.S., pare of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University. 
Auuex, WARD Syxes __. Associate Professor of English, | 
B.A. M.A, Ph.D., Vanderbilt University, 
caren, Rcwand Ba _____ Professor of English, 1957, 1965 
AB, ‘Ohio University; Ph. University of Pittsburgh. 





Amuinc, Harry Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1958, 1959 
B.S., Rutgers University; MS. University of Delaware; Ph.D., Michigan State University 


Axpetsox, Ronent V._ Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1965 
Au Los + Angeles. City College; AB, U: iversity of Chicago; A.M. Ph.D, University of 


pile 
Anpenson, New. V.._Assistant Professor of Small Animal Surgery 
Medicine, 1965 


B.S, Mankato State College; B.S., University of Minnesota; D.V.M., University of Minnesota. 


*Anpress, BRENDA S.._ Instructor of Economies, 1965 
B.S., University of South 


Anpness, Lanny J... 
BS., Troy State Colle 


Anson, Cuances P. 




















Instructor of Economics, 1965 
B.A, University of Southern Mississippi. 
Head Professor of Economics and 

Business Administration, 1946 
AB, Ness of Wisconsin; M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., Univ. of North Carolina, 


ANTHONY, B. Professor of Animal Science, 1953, 1955 
BS., Pate of Illinois; M.S. Texas A, & M. College; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Arrenee, FRaxk W.- Head Professor of Art, 1926, 1992 
Diploma, Massachusetts College ¢ of App. Art, Auburn University, 


*ApPLeseE, MARTHA S. —__________. Instructor of “Art, 1950, 1965 
B.A,, Denison University; ‘iversity of Towa, 

















*Temporary. 
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S_ Head of Department, Zoolo, ology, 
‘Aubum University, Fee Beate University. Rent pence 


sw, R. Le Associate fessor ysics, 
ETN, Birmingham Southern Colley Ph.D. Sadie Veta ee sei 


Asxis, Donaup H._. st Prva nates in English, 1965 
D.S., Aubum University; M.A., University of Virginia. 


3, Acwxn J. Head Pi Ss. 
ms aera Head Professor of Secondary Education, 1958, 1904 


Assistant Football Coach, 1956 























nis, Gronce A. ____ 
B.5., Auburn University, 








— Instructor in History and Political Science, 1958, 1962 
ty. 


—Associate Professor of Microbiology, 1947, 1959 








KM. Head of Department, Dairy Science, 
Tonaiaan SPAR Unive Mid PAD tee Me cesta Dated Soletcd, TAT 


ve nt Ps 
ee ot lerercand Figg estate ‘rofessor of Geography, 1950, 1956 


=e ¥, Ronerr Epwarp. 
45. Florida Souther Coleg 


Bary, 
DY 





BALERS 











Assistant Professor of Foundations 
LEd., Winters Pie, ‘education, 1965 


Research Professor of Parasitology, 1942, 1962 

ubum University; Sc.D. Johns Hopkins Universit 

Bassa. J. Mansrrant. > Sate Water FEO" oF, Chemistry, 1957 
| Missouri Valley “Coleg M.S., Ohio State Universit aD University of 

fessor of Soothah Rate obi lt see 

Jniversity of Kansas, 


_...... Assistant Professor of Vocational, 
Technical and Practical Arts Education, 1963, 1964 
Ed.D., Oklahoma State University. 


__—Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 1960 














Barn, Maurice F.__ 
4... M.S, Towa Stat 


Bann, RicHanp ALBERT 


8S. M.S., Auburn Universit 


Bau, Ricwanp Wittram... “ 
h.Au M.A. Ph.D., University of Illinois, 


Instructor of Economics and Business 
Administration, 1965 

Hise ah tro and Physical Education, 1965 

1... University of Tenaesseo; M.A., George Peal 

Banurnousse, Exeanor H.. ‘ounselor, Student Counseling Service, 


and Assistant Professor Education, 1964 
H.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Louisiana State University; Ed.S., Ed.D,, Aubum 


University. 


SBANBEROUSES, Evett. Instructor in Elementary Education, 1964 
, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.E., Louisiana State University. 
























Bisa ALLEN Ray. Associate Professor of. Mechanical Engineering, 1961 

B.S.M.E,, Lamar State Col iege of Technology; BS . & M, College; Ph.D., 
Pardue University. 

Baurran, Jonn R.—___ Instructor in Economies and Business Administration, 1964 


B.B.A., M.B.A,, University of Georgia, 


SAnsspate, Jexxs. Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1946, 1957 
B.S, MS, University of Alabama; Ph.D,, Columbia University. 


Bavxspare, Rossre ANDREWS. Serials Cataloger and Assistant 
A.B., Alabama Gollege; B.S., M.S., Columbia University. Professor, 1949, 1965 
Low, JeweL B._ Instructor in Aerospace Engineering, 1965 
B.E.P., M.S.AE., ‘Aubum University, — 
“Banrincron, WitiraAM Norman Instructor My Health, Physical 
BS., Aubum University; M.S,, Peabody College. Education and Recreation, 1963 


Josera P., Jn 
North Carolina S 











Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, 1965 
ite University; Captain, U.S. Air Force, 











*Temporary, 
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Baskervitt, Mancarer M.—_____Associate Profesor of Meihamoncy 1943, 1965 
4B. Randol iph-Macon Women’s College; M.A... University of bait ‘Auburn 


Bass, Max H.______Assistant Zoology-Entomology, 7, 
'BS., Troy State College; M.S., Ph.D., Peiiert® Selves ae le AR TDS 


“Bass, Mertre____________________Instructor in Mathematics, 1957, 1963 
}S., Troy State College; M.S., Aubum University. 


Bears, Hanowp O. 
BSF., M.S,, Pb,D., Purdue University. 


Bearp, Arua__.__Instructor of Economics and Business Administration, 1965 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn University, 


BEAncEAue, Brss___. Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
B., Hendrix College; M.A., Claremont Graduate Schtoly MAS. Peabody College. 


Beckett, Swnex DwAyne___._ Associate Professor of Physiolog 55 Desig 
B.S. Missisippi State Univenigy D.V.M., M.S. Aoburm Universit. rmacology, 1966 


lant Professor of Forestry, 1960 











. YL. ___ Assistant P; 7 

Bars Dray Airy maps fant Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1962 

Bett, Swwney C.. Associate Pi Agricultural Economics, 1956, 1965 
BS. MSs Anbum University; PhD, Nichigan Share jniversity. 

Bi ‘Tuomas Arvin, Associate Professor of 


i, JR. —__ Haney aad 
B.A. M.A. Ph.D,, Vanderbilt University. Political Science A! Archivist, 1957, 1963 
Benotson, Epwrs Josern—____Instructor in Health, Physical Education 
B.S., M.S., Springfield College. and Recreation, 1963 


Benson, Cant.____ Hargis Professor of English Literature, 1947, 1963 
BS» M.A., University of Texas; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


ex, CHARLES A. Associate Professor of Music, 1949, 1957 
S.A, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.A, Professional Diploma, “Specialist in vate “Educa 
tion,” Columbia University. 
Bencen, Rosenr S.________Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1963 
DS, M.S., Texas A. & M, College; Ph.D, Comelt ener a ii 
964 


*Birne, Caances W.. Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 
BS., M, ioe ‘Auburn Univ 














__Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1938, 1953 





ructor of Economics, 1965 


Heat, Beeewai eG a Instructs 
B.A., Millsaps College; M.B.A., University of Southern Mississippi. 
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Braxney, Witt G. G._. Associate Professor of Civil 
Engineering (P.E.), 1958, 1961 
BE,, Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Sc., Ohio State University. 


Branton, C. Dewrrt, Jx._________ Associate Research Professor of 
Pharmaceutical and Medicinal Chemistry, Pharmacy, 1964 
BS., Western Carolina College; Pb.D,, University of Mississippi, 
*Bive, Warren A... Instructor of Foreign Languages, 1965 











BLA., Muhlenberg, ie , Rice University. 
Bonp, Everyn Brat Instructor of Economics and Business 
‘is. Bemy College; MEd, Aubum University Administration, 1965 


Bonmy, Joserit M.__Professor of Economics and Business Administration, 1960, 1963 
B.S., Spring Hill College; M.A., Pb.D., Louisiana State University. 


*Boozen, Revsen Bayan—__________ Instructor in Zoology-Entomology, 1963 
BS., Jacksonville State College; M.A., Peabody College. bat soe 


Rae Rosert O._________Associate Professor of Economics and 
4 M.S., Unive of Alabama, Business Administration, 1950, 1959 


Speci Dina Nene _.. Associate Professor of Vocational, 
BS. MS, Aum University; Technica! and Practical Arts Education, 1941, 1947 


‘*Temporitry. 












Faculty 


Bourne, Juprra M.____...___ Instructor ‘conomics, 
BS. ae Auburn University, © Home.& ¢ 


B Ti | ee ee ee i 
nose i Lai rofessor of Civil Engineering, 


Dovcras fessor itary Science, 
Bros University “fo Onuba; Lt. Colonel, US. Army. Tame Eck rd “ 


Brown, Heren Weaven______Assistant fessor of Secretarial 
BS,, Alabama College; M.Ed,, Auburn University. Beh Administration, 1959, 


(OENSTEIN, Pau. P,_______Associate Research Professor isics, 1958, 
Bre A., Temple api eres ‘MS., Ph.D,, Lehigh University, mE 
*Bunxe, Berry Canor EAson. ——Instructor 2 ory te ysical 

B.S., Auburn University, Recreation, 


BuwaL ___._Instructor appa incoring, 
BAL Sap haart ‘Auburn University. ~ en 


De nalism, 
BA, Loulsiana Polytechnic Institute; M.A., imaoay eat aed ba 


Buxxs, Moone J.________Professor of Physiology-Pharmacology and 
‘Animal Disease Rescorch, 1950, 
B.S., M.S., Aubum University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Sone Tromas C.. << rch Assistant, Psychology, 


‘A., Emory University, 


dase Lronanp Patrito_______Head Professor of ‘Mathematics, 1954, 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North Carolina, 


Busce,, Counrver C._________Jnstructor of Mechanical Engineering, 


S., Tulane University. 


Bossen., Wits Ho S M Engineering, 
SBME, MESES University of Florida; Ph.D., itera ule er ~ be 

B Auten Dexrer______Assistant Professor of E: 1927, 

VTEC, MA University of North Carolina, ve Seapets 


Rove Ropent K._______________ Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 
B.S., Colorado State University; PRD,, University of Georgi 


“Byars, Taeraa Gerrys_— ——_Instructor in Blaney Education, 
“AiB., MEQ, University of Georgia: 


























Cyvenneap, A. Kennera________Assistant Professor of Education, 1963, 
B.S, MJ Ed, University of Georgia; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Canoox, Detway Duane _Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
a B.A., Ph.D., University of ‘Minnesota. ik nat i 
Comys, Expon J. _Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1954, 
BA, MA, University o of California (Los Angeles); Ph.D., University of Mary! land, 


Cater, Jat lone Es RICHARD___..__.__.___ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
BSS., Trinity of Texas-University of Texas; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 


*Cannon, Lena Frances____Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1948, 
BS., M.S., West Virginia University. 


Cannon, Rosenr Y.—_______ "rofessor oi Dairy Sctence, 1945; 
B.S., Iowa State University; M.S., Ohio State Taehion University of Wisconsi 


Cantn aE utt__________Professor and Director Libraries: h ioe, 
aS By ae LS. ate ‘University of North Carolina; Pb.D., Gatco han i 
, JuLiws Danret___________Research Professor emt , 1934, 
Cre eS ee University; Ph.D., ah er Na is - 
"Carew, Many ANNE_____Assistant Professor, Foundations of Education, 
AB, M.A., Michigan State University. 


Cann, Howarp E___________________Head Professor of Physics, 1948, 
BS,, Auburn University; M-A., Ph.D, University of Virginia, 


Carrout, Cxesrea C. Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
B. MSEE., Pb.D., University of Alabara. 








Temporary, 


1965 


1963 
1953 
1960 
1959 
1953 
1965. 
1953 
1965 
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Canson, ww, Oscan J. ____ Instructor in Sociology, Economics and 
B.S., Ouachita College; MLA,, Louisiana State University. Business Administration, 1964 


Assistant Professor oF. Interior Desi ar 1964 
‘bia University; Diploma, Parson ba of Design. 


Associate Professor, of Botany a 
Plant Puiheton, 1960, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.F., Duke University, 


Canten, Mecvin W._ Research Lecturer in Radiological Sciences, 1964 
BSEE. MS, Georgia Inatitute of Technology; PhDs University of 


Carver, Rarmonp E. ______..__Ajsistant Professor of Drama, 1964 
BM., Baylor University; ‘ale University. 


Caupte, ANN Huss: Associate 
BS, MS. Aubum Univerity; PRD, Floride State University. 


Crapwicr, James H.__ Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 104! 
mS Od Naval academy MS.EE., patient Hae of Blecirioee ENN ele =! 


*Cuarman, Larry Fy 2 Instructor of Physical Education, 1965 
BS.£d,, Auburn University. 


Cuasrar, E, D., Jn.— 

















Professor of Home Economics, 1963 














Professor of Economics and Business 
Administration, 1956, 1983 
BS., Clemson University; M.S., Comell University; Ph, a Purdue University. 


Cumstex, Harotp Epwry—____ sor of For 1946, 1451 
BS., ae ‘of Connecticut; M.F., Yale University; Pls Michigan State Usiversty, 


. Cant. Hi Physiology-Pharmacology, 
Seer ee DV. rte ‘Washington si allen Profesor of Phunology Pharm me 


Crank, Epwarp M.__Associate Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1956, 1962 
BS., M.S., Ph.D,, University of Minnesota, 


Coe Roy Gartanp___Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1962 
i. M.S., University of Southern Mississippi. 


nx, Wrttast D.._Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
SBA, ‘M.B.A,, University of Arkansas, Administration, 1904 


Crement, Water Bares... Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1965 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Ilinois Institute of Technology. 


Coates, Rocer D. —fiatiatant Professor of Naval Science, 1965 
B.A., Dartmouth College; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 


Professor of Industrial Engineering (P.E.), 1930, 1961 
-LE., M.S., Auburn University. 








953 

















Coss, Cuartes N._ 
B.S,, Clemson University; 











Copy, Reynotps M._ Associate Professor of Microbiology. 1961, 1965 
B.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 

Coxer, Samuet TERR Dean, School of Pharmacy, 1959 
DS. Auburn Universi: MS. Ph.D. Purdue University 

Core, Rocer W..._ B Instructor in English, 1992 
B.A, M.A.T., University of Florida, 

Coteman, Wriu1aM P. __. Assistant Profesor: of Mathematics, 1964 


B.S., Southwest Texas State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Contnss, James Cann Instructor of Animal Science, 1965 
BSe MS» Missisippi State University. 
Coutum, Mancarer B._ 
B.A., M.A., University of North Carolina, 


Conary, Franxuiy M,____Coordinator of Testing and Research, Student 
Counseling Service and Assistant Professor of Education, 1957, 1965 
BS,, M.Ed., E4.D., Auburn University. 





== Instructor of English, 1964 








Cownatty, Josren H. = —__. Assistant Football Coach, 1952 
. University of Georgia. 
*Conner, Pact C._ Instructor in Industrial Laboratories, 1964 
BS. MEA, Aubura University, 
*Coox, Camis W._ Assistant Rrofasece of Economics and 
A‘B., LLB., University of Alabama, Business Administration, 1948, 1964 


*Temporary. 
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**Coox, J. Sypvey, Jn.—___Associate Professor of Economics and 

iness Administration, 1947, 1963 
‘4.S., Auburn University; LL.B., University of Alabama; La, New York University, 

Cooven, Antaun Wicers. Research Lecturer, 


ps Agricultural 
BS, MS., Aubum University; Ph,D., Michigan State Un gineering (P-E.), 1939, 1957 


Copeepce, WILLIAM Bi Amsoolet P 
OPENS. Oklahoma State University: Me Rrareee, oof Iara Engtenerinas 10587114 


. rca Funron Head Professor of Elementary Education, 1962 
“iin Northern Ilinais University; MLA., Nortiwemern University; EAD. todiann University. 


























Con pr) ss ee Prenton OF. Posdtey Selence, 1930, 1949 
B.S., D.V.M,, Auburn University; M.A., University of Missou 
“Cone, prt W._________Assistant Professor of "Elementary Education, 1965 
1.A., Glenville State =e M.A., California State College, 
Grant fessor of Ind: ineeri 7 
Com, J Gun MA, Auburn “Takeaaipr tae oot Peles ally ws wi pgiari aN el a 2 
Com at, Hucn B,_ Associate Professor nd Entomology, 1951, 1965 
BSCR Albom Unienaye Reb. Ueiennay a tacky ot Btomolont, 1981, 1905 
Cum, Exnoy A.——__ Associate Professor of Botany yak Plant 
"athology, 1954, 1958 
BS. Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S. Univenity of Arkansas; Pb.D,,” University of 
*Cumment-Gancia, ALVA. Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1965 
TAB. Randolph: Macon Woman’ Callege; B.S. Univerty of Nebauks- 


Cunnent- Cancths Evcene____ Hargis Professor American Literature, 1947, 1964 
A.B, M.A., Tulane University; A.M., Ph.D,, Harvard University, 


Cus, Frepenick L. Commanding Officer and Professor oj 








1.A., University of Washington; Captain, U.S. Naval Science, 1962 

Danner; Maurice J... _ Professor of Anricultural Economics, 1943, 1957 
.. Texas Technological College; M.S., University of 

Dame, Pavi. Avnent______ Asristant abe “of % Bullding Technology, 1958 


H.Atch., Auburn University. 


AMES THOMAS, JR. 
aoe “Sraivemty of Tos 


*Davatos, Rupy A., Jx.—— Instructor in Health, Physical Education 
Assistant Basketball Coach, 1964 
BS., Southwest Texas State College; M.A., Gene College. 





Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1963 


















Dav 1s, onary E.__._____ Professor and Plant Pathology, 1947, 1955 
B.Ed., Ped.D., Eastern Tinos University; Pigs ).. Ohio State University. 

Davis, Franx B. Head Professor of Speech, 1948, 1956 

. Hendrix Col Ph.D,, Louisiana State University. 
D. Hucu C.__ Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, 1964 
“IBA, Carson: Newsman College: MA hag et PHD, Vanderbilt University. 

Davis, Nicotas Dick te nae of Architecture, 1963 

B.A, B.S, Aroh., Rice University; MP. ik Pron 





Davis, Nouman D. Associate Professor of Botany and Plant 
B'S., University of Georgia; M-S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. Pathology, 1958, 1961 


Assistant Eotony and Plant Pathology, 1965 
B, ise Si, Srl eee aie a D. Dewae Virginia University. od 


Davis, W, L.__ lessor of Secondary Education, Coordinator of 
Gurl ad Fousdatton Program tn Secondary Education, 1951, 1956 
in Sec lucation, 
BS., wee, chat Collenes M.A, Peabody College; Eab., Columbia ‘University. 
Dawson, Manvix, Jn. Professor of Education, 1963 
B Soe University of ‘Alabama; M. 


“Days, Mary Ann, 
Jabama College; M.A., University of North Carolina, 











_ Assistant 
fodiana University. 





Instructor in English, 1963 
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*”°On leave, 
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Desay, H Sux.oy Assistant B Techi 1054, 195 
Hi, Sums Professor of Building Technology, 6 


DeBrunnen, L. ie we ae ae Professor of Forestry, 1961 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; M-F., Yale University. 


Harotp R.____Assistant Aerospace E: apt 
B.S-Ed,, Northeast Missouri State Teachers baler MJ mt Gnwertiy of Bisbee 865 


Denpy, Exma S. _____________Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
Ab. Fle Flora MacDonald College; B.S.LS., Peabody College; M.S.LS. University of North 


Sap jou Stirs ____Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1947, 1957 
BS, Teens College; 1 University of North Carolina; Ph.D,, University of Michixan, 


DeVaxt, Wi.sun B._____________Head of Department, Forestry, 1946, 1051 
B.S., New York State College of Forestry; M.S., University of Florida. 


Diamonp, Doucias L._ pene Professor of Pathology-Parasitology, 1960, 1961 
'D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College. 














Drws, Roserr H.______ Associate Feofessos ae Chemistry, A961, 1965 
BS. _Ilinois Wesleyan University; MS.. Univenity of FhD., Stato 
bps. Be i —__ Instructs Foreign Languages, 1965 
‘Wake Forest HA, Bice Univesity. i %% 
ae Can Fo Assistant Professor of Zooloxy-Entomology, 1964 
B.A., University of Colorado; Pb.D., State soiree 


Dixon, Jom B._________Associate Agronomy and Soils; 1959, 1962 
BS., MS., University of Kentucky; aD, versity ois fiseonsin. 


Dyorpyevic, Brannan D. ____ Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 19° 
TOME. ME., Univesity of Belgrade. Head spe ea 
Donnan, Hucu H._____ Assistant Professor of Education and Counselor, 

B.A., M.Ed,, Furman University. Student Counseling Service, 1065 


Dowwetty, Eowano Dante____ Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1948, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Corel] University. 











Dorstax, Cor __ Assistant Professor of Geography, 1959, 1963 
AB. es Carolina ‘College; MS., Ui MS., University of Tennessee. 

*Donxé, Instructor i Speech, 1957 
BS., we tant Keateay State College; ; M.Ed. “Auburn | University. 

Donxé, Waurraat P. essor of Elementary Education, 1950, 1963 
B.S., Rutgers University; M.A., ge tee Ph.D., University of Florida. 


ory, Heven Inene_____ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1962 
"BS. MS,, Cornell University; Ph.D., Florida State University, 


Dnacors, AsTuowy_—— Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education, 








B.S., M.S., Auburn Universit ind Recreation, 1951, 1955 
*Dracom, Wit1aMm Bu___ eS == Trades of Psychology, 1965 
B.S,, Troy State College; M.S., Aubura University. 
Dumas, Wutian T.. Jn._____Associate Professor of Agricultur 
BS. M.S,, Aubum beni ra Engineering ee 1946, 1955 
DUunKELsi Assistant P1 Rural es 
et % psd Pitan Se Chava, Re Wha 
joun A.______Instructor of Economics and Business Administration, 1985 
eee? ors M,B.A., Mississippi State University. 
Dunant, Jack Davis________________Assistant Professor of English, 1963 


AB. Maryville College; M.A, Ph.D., University of Tennessee, 
Dax {aan py fessor of Zoology-Entomology, 1949, 1963 
S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. pam ki 
Dyer, Davin F.._______Assistant Professor of Mechanical E: ineering, 1965 
BS.ME., University of Tennessee; M.S.ME., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Eastenpay, Kenneru E._________Assistant Professor of Secondary cation, 1964 
BS. MAT, Indiana University, A.D. Western phon Cenaee sileer 
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Eaves, Ri GLEN ____Assistant 
wey, Rican GLEN Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, 1906 


ays. 4 Poultry elena, 
$5 SS College; M.S., Kansas State University; miles Ret Ms flaca sep. 


E  Hanny L.____Assistant Professor of Aerospace 
Ow aN A Texas University; Major, USAF. Profesor ot Mecoeas orc, 1068 


*E » D, W. Inst: bh a 
fp cee = dnt aaa and Plant Pathology, 1963, 1964 
Euizowno, Ynpatecio ANpres________Associate Professor 48 Mechanical 
NS.CE,, BS.ME,, MS., Auburn Heres Engineering, 1927, os 
Exxayan, A. E.. lechanical_E} 
A Sen University of Aleamndiiay wise, ap Fg el Fen Ph.D,, Cornell iaiver, 


Eutiorr, Gerarp F. Football Coach, 1962 
¥.S., Auburn University. 


Exisor, Mmprep R.________Associate Profesor. of Education, 1958, 1961 
‘.B., Huntingdon College; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia University. 


*Enccist, Dewey W,___________Assistant Professor of Education, 1963, 1965 
AB., M.Ed., Mercer University. 


*Enssuncen, Isapet §.___________Assistant Professor of Education, 1945, 1961 
3.S.H.E., West Virginia University; MS., University of Minnesota, 
Es hy, __________ Professor 1944, 1953 
ear L. E 7 ata of Agronomy and Soils, 1944, 
Evans, Rosenr K,__Associate Professor of ee Physical Education, 
reation; Director of Intramural Sports, 1942 
B.S., MS., North Carolina State University. 


Fennrtty DanrEL 3. ——_ Asai Professor of Physiology and Pharmacology, 1962 
.. M.S., Auburn University, 
aso, — Cc. Lae a opts Professor of Textile Technology, 1949, 1965 
‘Auburn University, 
ao Rora T._ _______Assistant Professor of English, 1947, 1955 
AJB, Huntingdon .S., Auburn University. 


Fautxxer, Eowann Eant_______Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 1966 
B.B,C,, Auburn University. 


Feaster, Witt1aM_M,____Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1956, 1965 
BS.EE., MS.E.E., Auburn University, 


Fi ——_—_ Horticulture, 1935, 1948 
ard Sphere BLA. Skee alate ot 7 


Firzceravp, Taeovore C.— Head Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1940, 1945 
D.V.M., M.S., Ohio State University. 
*°Frrzparnick, BEN, Jr.__———_Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1952, 1961 
BS., Auburn University; M-A., Ph.D., University of Texas, 
Frrzparnicx, Many Preston________Associate Professor of Health, 
Physical Eiheatlon and Recreation, 1962 
BS,, Middle Tennessee State College; M.A., Ed.D., Peabody College. 
Frretarnic, Pure M,________ Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1962, 1963 
1S. MS., PLD. Univenity of Okluhoma. 
Pesta Fave Carorys—— Instructor nae Health, Physical Education, 
+ Judson College; M.. Ae Peabody C and Recreation, 1966 
aes Buy _ Associate Pane of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1960 


DEEL, MSM. Tenas A. fe Mt. College. 
“Forp, Jo L. Erofewsor of Mathematics, 1965 
Iniversit 


BSS., University Southwest Louisian a 1a; MS., Ph.D. DS kata 
Fonp, Raven M.______ Visiting Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1965 
BELP., MS., Ph.D,, Auburn University. 












































Temporary. 
*°0n leaves 
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Forrest, Eant Anwin, Jn.__Head, Humanities Division and Associate 

Professor (Library), 1963 
BS., North Texas State University; BS.LS., MS.L.S., Columbia University; Ph.D. Univer- 
sity of Hlinois. 





Foster, Donato P,.______Associate Professor and Coordinator of 


Experimental Programs, 1965 
.A., Birmingham-Southem College; M.A., Ph.D, Vanderbilt University. 
Founrer, AntHur E.___Head Professor peat wn rag jem 
BS., University of Illinois; M.A., wee Peabody He ye ™ nd Recreation, 1961 
Fourmr, Rota GC. —Humani sie Liksortan and Ih tor, 1962, 1964 
‘AD, Vanderbilt University; MA. Teeny a1 Sanh Coolinns PRD. Vandebile Univers. 


Fow.xs, Howarp Gi.___ Assistant Professor of Jredestrial Engineering, 1957 
B.S., Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.Ed., University of Florid 


*Frapy, Caarces S.- Assistant Professor of Mathamatica, 1959, 1965 
B.S., Western Carolina College; M.S., Auburn University, 


*Frapy, Marcarer C. Instructor in Zoology-Entomology, 1964 
B.A., LaGrange College; MS., Auburn University. 
‘Francis, Rosert Jay Visiting event of Health, Physical 
:ducation and Recreation, 1963, 1964 
4.2, Oblo Northem University: MCA. Western Kenocky State College; Pb.D,, Obio State 
i 
Fraxcss, (Netast Huon Head Professor of Engineeri 
M.S, Auburn University. Graphics (P.. ES 1931, 1959 
fini Rosert C,__ —___________Assistant Football Coach, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University. 
*FREEMAN, Tuomas J. 
B.S., Jacksonville State College; 
°Fnencu, Frances C.— 
B.A. MS. ie State University. 
































Instructor of Secondary Education, 1985 
uburn University, 


Instructor in Sociology, 1960 











ed ee! — Associate Professor of Physics, 1958, 1963 
.S., Ph.D,, Louisiana State University. 


oe Cant E__ = Anisiant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Administration, 1953, 1957 


Farr, Paut Jorn —______ __Associate Professor of Pharmacy, 1960, 1965 
A.B, Washington University; Ph.D., Auburn University, 


Frosmoro, A. T., Jn. Associate Research Professor of Physics, 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Comell University. 


*Fuccen, Crarces M. _Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1963 
B.S., Tulane University; University. 
Funversurk, H. Hanty, J: 










: 





~ 





_Alumni Associate Professor of Botany 
and Plant Pathology, 1961, 1963 
BS, MS., Apc University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
‘Geary, ae ______Associate Professor of Large ae Small Animal 
DVM. oer ‘State University. Surgery and Medicine, 1962 
Head, Circulation Division and Assistant 
Professor (Library), 1960, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University; AM.LS., Univertity of Michigan. 


°Getpers, Max S,____ Instructor of History and Political Science, 1965 
B.A., M.A., Florida State University. 


*Gever, Carnoryn K. 
B.A., Augustana College; M.A., Aubum University. 





Geicer, Gravy Evcene. 





_______ Instructor of English, 1985 








Grasons, WALTER Professor of Large Animal Sur; 

DV.M., Me Goseit taive iversity. a ano 1947, 1955 

Cron, Rosenr Ln ——— Assistant Bsiicinrgs’ of Art, 1962, 1965 
B.F.A., Industrial fo Paies BFA. in Art Education, Camegie Institute of Technology: 
MPA, Aubum Uni 

Gr, Wrei1aM Ros! Research Lecturer in Agricultural Engineering, 1957 


BS., Pennsylvania ‘Statet ‘University; M.S., University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Comell University. 
“Temporary, 
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Gioven, Rosenr S____ iconomics, 1965 
E,S., Austin Peay State College; M.S., Siteger Bas abo Gaoen is euler A. é M. University. 


Gore, Epos! 6 Professor 
ev TC Le LMus.T.C.L., LRAM,, L.T.C.L. (London, oar Eanes pe ee iteg ees 


raves —Atsoelate Professor of Poultry Science, 1939, 1946 











CGoepman, Jomy 
B 











M.S,, Auburn U} 
Goors Se eee C.._____ Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1953, 1958 
‘Auburn University. 
“Wines E_ Assistant Professor of Botany and Plant 
4, M.S., Pb.D., Ohio State University. Pathology, 1959 





nara § Cin in English, 1945, 1963 


Nostheast Missouri State College; 


*Gossen, Harvey S._ 
D.V.M,, Aubom University. _ 


Gosser, Leo G.— 


Instructor 
LS., Auburn University. 
—Instructor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1965 

Professor of English, 1927, 1933 
BS., Kirksville reves of End 


Grav, Evwaxn Rayo Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1957, 1965 
TANS EE, MCE, Auburn t University; PL.D., Feaiche ‘Hochschule Semper i : 


Gr oy) Wa.tiam H._________Assistant Professor of Education, 1957, 1963 
“5., Aubum University; EAD, Columbia University. Eas 


Graves, Ricrarp L. Assistant Frohenor of Secondary Education, 1965 
B.A. Baylor University; M-Ed., University of Florida, 


Gnay, Joa W.——___ Assistant Professor of Speech, 1959, 1963 
B.A., Ouachita University; University of Arkansas. 


Gree, Joun Crase. ______. Assistant Professor of Speech, 1947, 1950 
BA., Yale University; MS... . University of Southern California. 


SCRIENE, Grorce N. Assistant Professor of Zoology: Entomology, 1964 



























Rice University; ‘University of Michigan; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Cxvcne, James Enaeivc! _.. Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1987, 1958 
DVM, M.S, Auburn University. 


Dovcras O, _—_——-—— Instructor in Mathematics, 1965 
Middle Tennessee State College. 


Gatrris, Jane Axx ———____. ______Instructor, English, 1985 
A.A. Graceland College; B.A., Florida State University; M.A., Auburn University. 


Guirz, Invey B.____Associate Professor of Economics and Business 


*Guren 
BS, 

















B.S., MS., Oklahoma State University. Administration, 1931, 1946 
G Aaron H., _Head Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1957, 1964 
moe DVM. be ee University; as poh ‘University. 


Grup, WatteR___— Pas Ge of Renenlorg? Engineering, 1954 


____ Associate 
B,S., Rutgers University; M.S., Cornell Univ 
Gupavsxas, Rosenr T:___ pos apaaee Professor of Botany and 
ae roheserr i t Patholony. 1960, 1965 
B.S., Eastern Illinois University; M-S., Ph.D., University of Tlinois. 
Hantes, Bau. ___- Professor of English, 1947, 1952 
ye, Lafayette College; MA A., Ohio . Ohio Wesleyan University; ).. New York University, 
Hare, Dennis P. Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
BS. Middle Tennessee State ice 'M.A., Peabody College. Administration, 1957, 1965 

















Haze, Frances 0... seem of Secretarial Administration, 1956, 1959 
BS., Troy State College: Mes P 
Ha, M_ eS hei Professor of Textile Tecl }, 1965 
“ysaey Aubum University; M.S.T.C., Clemson a i Ph.D, Victoria University 
“Haxmcert, Micuaet E,_____. Professor of Mathematics, 1965 
B.S., Furman University; M.S., Auburn University. 


*Hammert, Roserr Evcar____Instructor in Chemical Engineering, 1962, 1964 
B.Ch.E., University of Delaware; M.S., Auburn University, 





*Temporary. 
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, Ravp E.___________Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 1965 
B.B.A., Tulane University; Lieutenant Commander, U.S. Navy. 


“Hannan, Ray. Instructor in Chemistry, 1964 
BS, Maryeile College. cae 
*Hanpawax, Many Beru_—_—____Instructor, Speech Department, 1965, 1968 


Mercer University; M.A., Aubum University. 
ves, Gronce W. rofessor of Pharmacy, 1926, 1950 
BS., MS Ph.C., University of Nebraska. sf ee 


Hantan, Gnapy E._____Associate Professor of Education and Student 
Counseling Service, Counselor, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Western New Mexico University; Ph.D., State University of Lowa. 
ee fessor of Physics, 1959 
BS. os $: Naval Acadony. a ey 
Harmon, Gravy R.___Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1963, 1963 
BES., MS,, Aubum University. 
*Harrer, JANis CLEMENTS —__._Instructor of Art, 1965 
B.S., University of Alabama; M. versity. 


Hupert__________Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1936, 1963 
BS, MS, SORE University. 


Hanrus, Rava __Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1960, 1963 
BS., M.S., ic University; Pi Ph.D., Texas A. bags aoe 

HanrMan, Maurice A.__ Professor of ae and Business 
B.S. pe of Nosh thee ee eee) os 

= i, Calloges Ms niversity of” Teaus; 

en Sor Ke st ae Gee te Nindcoaritees, CP.CU., Ameri= 

Harrws ee Tani Rrofessor of Sociology, 1951, 1961 
BS., Cuan Ph.D., University'of Wisconsin. 


*Hartwic, Mancaner PanMentren___ | | Instructor in ‘Mathematics, 1960, 1963 
B.A., University of har 


Hanwext, Kenxere ___Associaye Prafessor of Aerospace E , 1963 
BS., University of eines ‘MS., Pb.D.. California ae of Technology. ingingering; 


Hatrtetp, Donatv G. ____________Assistant Professor of Art, 1964 
A.A. Northwestern Michizan Gollege; BA, M.A. Michigan State University, M.A, 




















University of Wisconsin. 
Hatucock, Janes R._____Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, 

B.S., Aul rn University: Air Force ROTC, 1964 
Haycoop, James K., Jn._____ Instructor of Eacipaicn and Business 

B,S., Auburn University; L-L.B., University of Alabama. Administration, 1963 


Haviey, Ler Ri a Aisa? Football Coach, 1963 


BS. MS., Aubum University. 








Haynes, Lurnen J..._____Head Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1945, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Bradley University, 
Haynsworts, Emme V._______Research Professor of Mathematics, 1960, 1965 
A.B., Coker College; M.A, Columbia University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
Hays, Kmsy L.______________Profe: Zoeken Entomology, 1957, 1964 
“3S. ‘M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Teen et tenon ee 
Heaay, Rona Sec in English, 1960, 1964 





—————— 
BA, Baylor University; MA, Emory University. 


i, Small Animal S and Medicine, 1952, 1955 
eee eee Say = toe a 


Heiaxe, Henry C. 


__Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages, 1959, 1963 
B.A., M.A., Duke University. 


james G._____Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering, 1962 
Bea MS.AE., Aubum University; Ph.D., Wissen ae University, “Fe 


Temporary. 
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Henny, Joun Faepenick —______Associate Professor of Economics and 


jusiness Administrat 1957, 
RIM. Aubum University; MS.LM., Georgia Institute of Technology; End eee 


are “Feat eee 
AB . Bowling G Green College of Commer: ba arrelttgert of Fg ieee 
wes ity. 











Henn iwc, Bruce E.________Assistant Pi lustrial ineerhr 

‘A1E,, Ohio State University; MSACE., New thes sure a Seaiarering: SO. 
Henuxc, Hat M.—_—__________ Assistant 

Sng ae it Football Coach, 1953 
Hons, (Casries 5S 

4 perce J eae Assistant Professor of Art, 1965 
Hux, A. te Professor of Economics and Business 








-____Associat 
Juburn University; M.B.A., Northwestem University. Administration, 1948, 1965 


Hu, Suwon M.——__Instructor of Learning. Resources, 1963, 1965 
..D., Auburn University. 


Hirsou, Anrxur Epwarp_____Associate Professor of Agronomy and 


1.5., Cornell University; M.S., Iowa State University; Ph.D., Comell University. 


*Hovron, Manjorre J._________Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1963 
18s University of Alabama; M.S., Aubum University. 

Horow, Wisur == 
BM, MA., Edi versity 

Hmrn, aus J..____________Associate Professor of Chensical Engineering, 1962 
BIS., College of City of New York; M.S., PAD, iniversity of T 


Hrre, Lonaw O._._______Associate Professor, Fiundatins of Education, 1964 
isS., M.A., Kent State University; Ed.D., Western Reserve University. 


955, 1959 





saaaProfessor, Band Director, Musio, 1956, 1963 








Hock: Pharmacognosy, 1951 


ic, Gronce M.______________Professor 
TSB, University of Washington; MSP, PhD, University of clas 


Howe Earu 
i 


—EEE Forestry, 1952, 1957 
Michigan ‘tate University; 


MS,, University of Tsehtoosas Subs Michigan State Uni- 








Hovsow, Norata S$, GAUKER___ Research Professor of Home Economics, 1964 
B.S., Butler University; M.S., Ph,D,, Florida State University. 


Hoerenen, Treopone, Professor of English, 1941, 1962 
E.5,, Memphis State University; M.A., Vanderbilt University. 
Honwiax, Bexpasan Fo Alumni Head Professor of Small Animal 
D.V.M., Colorado State University; Ph.D,, Cornell University. Surgery, 1947, 1958 
Horr, Eowm J. Associate Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1962 
1.VM., Coinell University; M.S., University of Pennsylvania. 
Hort.away, Orro. of Education, 1945, 1953. 
B.S., M-S,, Aubum University; Ed. lumbis University. 
**Hottoway, CLanke L,__Associate Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1960, 1965 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
Hons, Cranes H..___Head fessor of Electrical Eoplovering, 1987 1966 
BEE., Aubum University; ME.E., Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Stanford University. 
Hons, Mannan Avrrep_____Professor of Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 1958 
BSE, MSEE, EE, Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Howoun, Frances M,____ iat and mivptete? Librarian and Instructor, 1955, 1965 
























B.A., Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.A. Aubum University; M.S., Southern California 
‘University. 
Hoop, Joserx T.________P egconeny and Soils, 1949, 1959 
BS., University of Georgia; MS,, Purdue hea, it University. 


Hoot, James N.________Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1965 
BS., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 


*Temporary. 
*°0n leave. 
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Fin tat hi ee Associate Professor of Small Animal Surgery 
1, M.S., Auburn University. and Medicine, 1959, 1963 
Hove. Cart S. ._____Associate Professor MA Agronomy and Soils, 1959 


S., M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Florida, 


“Howat Ezra G_____________Instructor in Mathematics, 1964 
BS., U.S. Naval Academy, 
Professor 


Howes, James R. —Associate Aybar 
BS..” University of London; N.D.A., University of Edinburg 
Ph.B., University of Florida. 


Hsu, Cuenc-Ten_ Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1953, 
C,, University of Nunking; MS., University of Wisconsin, Ph.D. University of Bx hs 





art Science, 1960, 
» McGill aiversis 











Hupsox, Frep M. Professor of Civil Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 1 
BS.C.E, Purdue University; MS, Princeton University, 


*Hupson, Munnay FRranxuin.—. 
B.A. University of Arizona; M. 





Instructor in English, 1965 





University of Virginia. 
Assistant Professor of English, 1952, | 
., University of Chicago, 


rage Date L,..______ Associate Professor et Animal Science, 1983, 1965 
3», Comell University; M.S, Ph.D., University of Flori 


Hives Gonvo: 
B.A., Oberlin Colleges Ni 


Hoaeunies, Guenpa M._ 
BS, ee of North 

















— Professor Physics, 1933, 1946 
University of Illinois, rl aT: 


Instructor of Home Economics, 1965 
+. University of Tennessee, 








Howren, A. Geni nee Anstructor of Forestry, 1966 
BS. Louisiana Polytochnie Hasta Aubura University, 
*Hunsr, Coy F, —.. Instructor of Economics and Business Administration, \965 


KS, M.B.A,, Auburn University, 


Hvurcimson, Epwann C._ Associate Professor of Speech, 1963 
A. Hiram College; M.A., Kent State University; Ph.D., Ohio State University, 


*Hurcuimsox, Manrna A._____Seience Librarian and Instructor, 1963 
A.B,, University of Tennessee. 


Hycue, Lacy Leonanp__Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1952, 1960 
BS., MS, Auburn University, 


Tkensenny, Ennest__— Research Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 1956 
A.B., Ottawa University; niversity of Kansas; Ph.D;, Louisianu State University 


Tkennenny, Janick T,________Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages, 1945 
A.B., Randolph-Macon Woman's College; M.A. University of Alabama; Dyplomad from Unie 
Seniy of Potties, Unlvowsty of Basie aoe University of Geneva. 
IncraM, Forney H.. Associate Professor of Engineering 
BS.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University, Graphics (P.E.), 1927, 1963 
Tnvine, LaVenne F, Associate Professor of Psychology, 1965 
BM, B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Tsemoncen, Percy L. Instructor se Foreign Languages, 1965 
B.A., Florida State University; M.A., University of Alabama; Diploma, University of Murinurg. 


Ivey, Ouver T.. . Professor of History and Political Science, 1928, 1963 
B.S. MS, Aubum University; M.A., University of Chicago, 


Ivey, Wretrast D.___Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1947, 1961 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D,, Emory University, 


ES, CI es W.____Assistant Py Anat ind Histology, 1957, 1 
is "DVAM, M.S. Aubum University. EERE val Q 


Jenaan, Waray: A._____ Professor. of Mechanical Engineering (P-E.), 1962, 1965 
BS.Ch., University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D,, Metallurgical Engineering, Renssalaer Poly 






































Jounso, Aten S- TL 
B.S., University of Georgi 


ToaNoos, Evert W..__ “Associate Professor of Forestry, 1950, 1957 
B.S., University of New Hampshire; M.F., Yale University; Ph.D., Syracuse University, 


"Temporary. 


Instruct Zoolo, ind Entomology, 1963, 1965 
te gridit Sy ey at lomology, 
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Jouxson, Jack Louis. Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1959, 1965 
DL “ESCN, Aubara University, 

Jouxson, SipNey ssociate Professor ‘ory iti 

for a WwW. me jociate Profe of History and Political 


JOHNSON, Wit Cc. Associate Pi mee Agronomy and Soils, 1957 
J Wake Forest alegs » North Carol rohe iniversity; TD, Cornel! Univer- 














Jones. t pwanp O., Jx..—_Professor and Assistant Head Professor, 


UME. BEE, Aubum University; MS, Heclanlen Ee (Fe 
*Joxes, JEAN Instructor of English, 1961, 1963 


NETTE, H,.. 

SMA. Aubim University. 

Jones, Mapison P., Jr. Associate Professor of English, 1956, 1963 
ty of Florida, 


AW, Vanderbilt Universit 
Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1950, 1954 


Jones, Sane T.._ 
U.S. M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


Jonna J, Raven... Head Football Coach and 'Abigate Director 
‘ditsas Valves of Athletics, 1932, 1951 
*Jonnax, WeyMours T., i Instructor of History and Political Science, 1965 
B.A, M.A. Florida State University. 


ANEST, Associate Professor of St Education, 1960, 1963 
Kansas State Teachers College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 


SJosnice, Many Ea — Instructor of Elementary Education, 1960 
M.B,, Kansas State Teachers College. 


Rocer Ler. Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1960 
University of Chica, 


Kern, © E,, Jn.....___Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1955 
a Se nial Sete Univer PhD., Teer, eer init 


1946, 1965 



































"Ky; 





Peteeac dies Associate Professor of Art, 1954, 1957 
BALE, Institute of ¢ Chicano: Studied Parsons, New York Art Students League, New York 
Ohoai of Fine and Applied Arts. 


Kixcey, Taory Exner. 









Administration, 1957, 1960 
13, nia College; M.A., Tulane University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


x » Jn. Assistant Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1952, 1954 
BS MS, ‘Auburn University. 


Kermicy, Gary Wo Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1965 
B.S, University of Minnesota; M.S., Purdue University. 


Kixpnicen, _ssistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1934, 1956 


Kino, 












Oh Stat Ua 
Ohio State Universi 


Kroxrz, Hanorp E, ..Professor of Economics and Business 
A... Berea College; Pb.D., University of North Carolina, Administration, 1946, 1950 


Kwarr, Ws C. Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, 
oar ‘Aubura Untvcrsiy ‘Major, USAF. a uf aa Force ROTC, 1963 


Ky PI Textile Pareinealbe: 1946, 1961 
ba 2 hen Give Goong fal ‘Technology. 


i Rosent_ Associate Professor of Drama, 1951, 1962 
B.A., Stetson University; University of Florida. 


fas un, Maw Monan. Assistant Professor wae aera cy, 1964 
B.S, Amritsar Medical pa India; MS, Ph.D., tne of Texas. 


Koen ALFRED C.____ Propeesir’ Of and Plant Pathology, 1964 
BS, Univesity of Tilinois; Asta passion ae lege; M.S., Ph.D., University of 


Professor of Naval Science, 1965 


fessor of Chemistry, 1948, 1953 
ichigan, 























Koenic, Ropney C.._.. 
., University of Texas, Lieutenant, U.S, Navy. 
Koso.arorr, Gennapy M,—____ 

BS., Ch.E,, Cooper Union; M.S., SeD., 














*Temporary. 
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Krups, Anna E.________Social Science Bibliographer and I 
(trary) 1961, 1962 
A.B, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M,S.L.S., Louisiana State University, 


Kumoenr, Frep A._Head Department, Agricultural Engineering (P-E.), li 
BSME, MS, Aah hes eee 


Manx Gronce Associate Professor of Secretarial Administration, 1933, 1963 
BS, yey ‘University; M.A. pats ‘University, of 
Lanp, Bowami——— = = = Professor Chemistry, 1938, 1955 
B. ken University; M.S., Tulane University; mo resell of North ee 
Lanp, Jeannetra T.____ Professor of Health, Physical Education ond 
Recreation, 1941, 1943 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University. 


REE Peed Ben 7, Ju._——___Assistant Dean, Schoot Agriculture, 1939, 1964 


iniversity; M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
hos mare W.______ Professor of Health, Physical | Education and 
BS., M.A., Ph.D., University of Iowa. Recreation, 1940, 1944 
Harry S. Assistant Professor of Forestry, 1959 
B.S., Rutgers University; M.S., Michigan State University; Ph.D., Duke University. 

Latoter, Pact H.—__ Associate Pi Physics, 1962 
BS. Northwestern Universiy; MS. PhD. Dz Waive toot tO” ot Ties 
Lauperpace, Witt B. eased Professor of Foundations of Education, 1964 

BS., Ed.M., University of Ilinois, 
Taw, yard eerie P; Aerospace Studies, Air Force ROTC, 1964 


Auburn University; Major, 1 Ale 


La Ce___Assistant P1 Professor | Health, Physical Education 
wae » done Tite Collenes Mas Peabody Col we Nod and Recreation, 1955, 1958 
tages FE, eR O RIN eN Zoology-Entomology, 1946, 1959 
BA, ‘luntingdon College; M.S., Auburn University. # Poneman SL 
Lawson, Stanton C. D.___Professor of Meteicd i ie acd (P.E.), 1958, 1963 
B.S.Sc., University of Toronto; M.S., University of 


Lavrienn, CLauvs B_____Associate Professor of snail Engineering 


P.E.), 1947, 1958 
B.A.A., B.LM., Aubum University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Lavrtecp, Mary A._________Associate Dotenar of Home Economics, 1953, 1963 
BS., MS., M.S.Ed., Ed.D, Auburn Universit 


°°Lerranp, WARREN Hsien Sora of Industrial Laboratories, 1956, 1963 
BS., M.Ed., Auburn Universi 


Lenocann, Rots P. Instructor, English, 1965 
B.A., LaGrange College; M.A., Aubum University. 


 Grnaip M—__—____Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 1962, 1964 
BCE, MS.S.E., Georgi: Institute of Technology; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 
Leiscuucx, Genatp Sreve Se eee e een es sees ius 

attng, Assistant Professor o h 5 
A.B., M.A., Colorado State University; Ed_D., res ‘University. Ff we mo 


Leprert, ALrrep M.___ Assistant Professor of BeRemice pein. (P.E.), 1965 
BM.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Stanford 


LeVine, Newton SS erie ae of Architecture, 1965 


» University of Pennsylvania, 











“Laws, Dowaxp Appisox, __Instructor of Foreign Languages, 1963 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; 3 MJ AQT University 0 of Florida. 


Pat Wu L., Jn.__ Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1959, 1964 
iniversity. 


ME. MS., Auburn 

fees Pansy. ~Instructor in Mathemriee 1955, 1964 

BS., Universit ") MS,, Auburn Universi 

Lrrttz, Arron S.___ Associate Professor of Engineering Graphic (P.E.), 1947, 1955 
B.CE., Aubum University; M.S.C.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 







°Temporary. 
*°On leave. 
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Lrrrieron, Taytor D.___Assistant Di 
B.S. M-Ay Ph.D,, Florida State University. Beceias pea Ra 1957, 1964 
MAN, ee 
Tava bar Shi Teer Head Professor of Music, 1945, 1954 
i E., Jn. a 
me jean daa Instructor in Journalism, 1964 
Lo , Jonn, Jn. Th 
Leer Ee ‘, oe “Te ; I race nienimena! in Speech, 1964 
Lonesno, Evcene L._ SS —Assistant Football Coach, 1951 
.S., University of Geor 
*Lonenvo, JANE C.—___ man nrucior in Home Economics, 1956, 1958 
1S., University of Minnesota; M.S,, Aubum University. 
Loven AL is Joun T.__ Alumni Professor of Educational Administration, 1956, 1964 
» M.Ay Peabody College; D.Ed., University of Florida, 
Lo rom Lee. lectrical E: yl 5 
wy ys MEE, Aubum University; Ph, DOr of Partag e ener AES Lae 
Lyte, James A.____ Head of aie, Botany and Plant Pati , 1947, 1954 
1S. University of Kentucky; M.S., North Catolina State University; Ph.D, University of Min- 
Witram J. aS Head Basketball Coach, 1951, 1963 
BS., Auburn University, 
*Mayon, Exizanern B.. rrr Instructor in Mathematics, 1960 
IS. M.S., Auburn ‘University, 
"Mayor, Pact Eance —— —._Instructor in Mathematics, 1958, 1963 
3.5. M.S., Auburn University. 
*Manren, Mann. Instructor in Zoology-Entomology, 1964 
1.S., Auburn University; MS,, University of Mich(yan, 
Mangurs, Axtowio H. O, Vioiting Associate Professor of History and 
» Ph,D., University of List Pr Polit ee Science, 1965 
Eee Norton Lirrie__ Associate Professor of Botany and 
PI # Patholozy, 1958, 1961 
1.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland. 
Mans: Ronenr B. “ See peat and Professor of Military Science, 1965 
Slemson University; Colonel, U 
SPM aneie Frep Wrtram_—____ Pete of Aerospace Engineering (P.E.), 1956 
8.5.A.E,, M.S. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Marvin, Witus C,, Jn ____Instructor in Horticulture, 1951, 1958 
B.S, Aubum University, 
Mantmyere, Ai Franx_____Assistant Pr Heth Physical 
TS, MLA, University of Towa, (eincatton ond Recremion, 1948, 1953 
Manry, Epwanp C. .—__—Professor of Sine Technology, 1939, 1957 
B.Arch., M.Arch., Auburn University, 
Maynor, Hat Wanton, Jn,_____ Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1959 
B.S., M.S., D. of Engr., University of Kentucky. 
McC. ae Francis S$, Professor of Crops, 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Pb.D., Purdue University, 
*McCann, Estien N. Cat Librarian and Instructor, 1955, 1964 
BS., Tidiana, State College; University of ee 
M s, FRANK we ey fessor of English, 1947, 1953 
seer Sr Daven iversity; M.A., Colaba iniversity, 
McCune, Jos eee Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1941, 1946 
B.S, Ed.M., University of Oki 
“McC ©, Jonn F,_ cherane Assoclate of Pal Pathology and Parasitology, 1965 
BS,,'St, John's University; M.S., Ph.D, Notre Dame 
McDonaup, Avptey C.— Assistant P: Mechanica Engineering, 1963, 1964 


rofessor 
B.S., Louisiana State University; M.A., Colgate University. 


*Temy 2 
*°On leave. 
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SHER’ ——————— 
OS Se, MA. scree ‘Ohio State University, Bropesior OF, Eebebolody. 1088 


McKown, oaeot i I ara myer “2 4: fessor of Philosophy, 
B.A. Alma a cal ‘ible ( eyantk i Univ rit 
Diploma University of Geneve (Seriteerland). ee even ay 


pieerent Professor of English, 1945, 1955 








MaListo, Frances R.___ 
A.B., Huntingdon Colleges 
McManw TB: jas = Spee Professor of Naval Science, 1965 
BSS., University of South Carolina, Major, U.S, Marine Corps, 
McMuttan, Matcora: Coox Head Professor of History and 
tical Science, 1948, 1964 
A.B., M.A. University of Alabama; Ph.D,, University of North Carolina, 


MoM, Wuntiane C Acting Head of Architecture, 1963, 1965 
B.A., B.S.Arch., Rice University; M-Arch., University of Texas. 
nee Tuomas Epwanv. Assistant Professor of Industrial 
BS. M.Ed., Auburn University, Laboratories, 1959, 1963 
McNorton, CLaupE_ Assistant Professor of History) and Political 
Science, 1946, 1949 
A.B., University of Alabama; M.S., Louisiana State University; M.A., New York University. 


Means, Ricuanp K.___Professor 4 Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1964 
BS., M.A., University of Minnesota; Ed.D., University of California, 


Mews, Pavi______. —Professor of Chemistry, 1957, 1985. 
BS, Bradley University; Ma University of Chicago; PuD., Loyala Universigy of Chicas 
































af Dor G Assistant P; English, 1 
erg: Meneses a rofessor of English, 1958 
Metzen, Henry. eee Philosophy, 1958 
AM. Je. Vanderbilt University, ereamo e 
Merz, Gene ALAN Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 1960, 1983 
BS.CE, MS.CE, University of Musourl; DSc, Washington University 
Merzcer, ABRAM B.____ Assistant Professor of History and Political 
B.B,A., University of Chattanooga; M.S., Auburn University. Science, 1937, 1947 


ere James C._. Assistant Professor of spree Studies, Air Force ROTC, 1964 
iniversity of Colorado; Captain, U.S. Air Fi 


hates Manion C. eee Professor of English, 1985 
AB., University of Georgia; M.A., University of Virginia; Ph,D., University of Georgia. 


_favistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1983 
.D., North Carolina State Universit 


MiLter, irene _.Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1938, 1946 
BS.E.E., Auburn University. 

°°Muter, W. RB. 
D.V.M.,M.S., Auburn University. 

Nicer Ata Lucite. 


.S._ Jacksonville State College; 
sity? Ed.D., Aubum University. 


*°Mrx, Tony C. Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1957 
BS.A.E) Chiao Tung University; M.S.ME., University of Tennessee. 


*Mrrcuett, Dororuy N. = Instructor, Art, 1960, 1965 
B.A., Auburn University, 


Muze, i i. 











_._Assistant Professor of Microbiology, 1960, 1963 


Assistant Professor of Education, 1958, 1961 
M.A., University of Alabama; M.S., Florida State Univer 




















ee Director of Computer Center, 1964, 1965 

BS, ‘echnological College; Ph.D, Purdue University. 

Money, tie E. Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, Air Force ROTC, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University; Major, Us 

Monin, THomas____ 
D.VM., Aubura Universi. 

Montcomery, R. W.. Head Professor of Vocational, Tech: 

Practical Ai 

BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Temporary, 
*°0n leave. 














Coe, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1965 





‘al, and 
lucation, 1940, 1963 
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M WaiitaM Hanovp. _Assistant P 
OTS. Aubume Univershy, PLD, Florida Sate Game yet ot ue nology,, 1056, 1964 


Moons, 8, B. & Instructor in Microbiology, 1965 








» Mississippi State University, 


Moose, ae Hu. 
4,5,, Auburn Uni 









lepartment, Py Science, 1956, 195 
Tees aT Paid Brenna oe 


Moone, Josern C__ Assistant bees! of Horticulture, 1938, 1947 
1S. Auburn University; M.S, Washington Universi 


Moonr, Mary ANN. Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1965 
B.A,, Anbu Univ te University. 


*Moowt, Many Vincrn1a__ —patistant Professor of Speech, 1956, 1964 
\.B!, Valdosta State College Purdue University. 


Moone, O: C.. Associate Pi il Engi » 1931, 
loc ae Sia ee te Professor of Chemica ngineering, 1931, 1953 


Moons, Wayne THOMPsoN... - 
+, Elon College; AM., E&.D., Columbia University, 










Associate Professor of Music, 1964 





Mona, E. C. Associate Professor of Poultry Science, 1958, 1961 
Sy Uakeerny of New Mexico; M.S., New Mexico State University; Pb.D,, Kansas State 


M W: hp Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1954, 1965 
ary 1 University of Georgia, MS.IM., fi Ret Sd chy = 


*Morumt, Mmry F. Instructor of Art, 1965 
A.B., Smith College; 
*Moneny, Outve L. _ Assistant 
5.S,, Utah State University; M.S., Comell University. 


ut, Ratpy K,.__ Associate Professor 
B.Arch., Massachusetts fe of Technology; M.Arch., Yale University. 


Morrow, Sue Brakes. _Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1962 
1S. M.S,, Ph.D,, Texas Woman's University, 


iy |. HERBERT, JR... 
William and Mary College; M. 

Mowa'r, Jonn G. 
BS, .. Stanford Univer: 


Moriven, Perer B. 
B.A,, University of North Dakota; M. 


hg fuLtA Hanns. 
», Auburn University. 











Professor of Home Economics, 1960 








Mon "ss0r Of Architecture, 1965, 














_Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1948 
New York University. 
Associate Professor of Physics, 1957, 1964 
versity of Virginia, 















—Instructor in Speech, 1964 





; Purdue University. 
_____Instructor in Mathematics, 1963, 1965 























Somuxcs, Davin Westcorr, Jn. _._Assistant Professor, Mathematics, 1966 
BS, ALA. Vniventity of Alubama, 
» Wittiam R.. Associate Professor of Economics and 
S., MAL, Shee oak Business Administration, 1949, 1957 
Neat, James E. se Head Professor Microbiology, 1951, 1959 
BS, Misiseippi ‘State University; D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Texas a 'M. College. 
i. Agricultural E: ice (P.E.), 1939, 1948 
J Sats Sune Valeriy, Ws Cane a Minnesota; Ph.Ds University of Sissourt 





_ Associate Professor * Education, 1958, 1960 
uburn University, 


Instructor in Mathematics, 1942 


» Ante LAuRA. 
A.B., LaGrange College; M.S., Ed.D. 


*NewMax, Many Exasa M.— 
B.S, M.S., Awburn University, 

Newro, Mentry 0... Instructor in History and Political Sclence, 
B.A, Huntingdon, College; M.A., Tulane University. 

Newros, Westey P._——Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, 1964 
A.B, University of Missouri; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 


Ni ie) Associate Pt Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 
HSER. hub Univentiny MES, Georgi enone Of Tochaolog. 
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950 





*Temporary. 
*?0n leave 
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icriors, James O..___Assistant Aerosp ), 
2 Seke MSE Galanin ee neem er wi a Ne 


Nicuows, Manx L._______Research Lecturer, Agricultural Engineering, 1917, 
BS, Ohio St State University; M.S., University of Delaware; DSc., pd Garros 


Nicuors, Samvet Harpinc, Jr._________ Professor of Chemistry, 1944, 
|S.: M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


°Nix, Gwenpotrn_ Betrrey__________Instructor_in Health, Physical 
'B.A., Troy State College, Education, ‘and. Recreation, 


Nex, Pau E._____________Instructor and Head Baseball Coach, 1963, 
3. ae ‘Troy State College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


*Nrxon, Locuran Cor R.________Instructor in Education, 1957, 
B.S., Troy State College; M.Ed., Auburn ee 

Norton, Josep D._________Assista: Professor of Horticulture, 1954, 
B.S., M.S., Aubum University; Ph.D,, Louisiana ‘Sate iniversity. 


*OpoM, SHerHerp ALBERT, Jn._— Instructor, Industrial Engineering, 1965, 
BS.LM,, Auburn University. 


Otiver, Joun Eorr, Jn_________ Research Assistant in Small Animal 
VM., Texas A. &'M. College. Surgery and Medicine, 


OrrennEm™men, E) _______Assistant Director and Coordinator 
‘Mental Heal Health Program, Student Roanelins. Service 
Assistant Professor of Education, 1964, 
B.A., Amherst College; M.B.A., New York University; Ph.D., Columbia University. 


On, Frank Manion Head Professor of Building Technology, 1928, 
B.S., M.Arch., Auburn University. 











Onn, Henny P._______ Professor of Horticulture, 1947, 
BS., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Orr, WituiaM Harovp——— ____...o...____ Instructor in Physics, 
B.A.Sc., University of Toronto, 

Oswaut, Loren E,____________Assistant Professor of Military Science, 
B.S., Auburn University; Captain, U.S, Army. 

Orr, Caantorre Instructor in Education, 


AB, Dakota Wesleyan University; M.A., University of Wisconsin, 





Otis, Kener ee Hrafeior, of Zoology-' ‘Entomology, 1953, 
BS. pera University; .D., Towa State Universi 
Owstey, Frank of History and Political Science, 


Jn.___Assistant Professor r 
AB, eet "Uaivenity; MA. PRD, University of Alabsn 
Parker, WittiaM V.___________Dean, Graduate School (ii best 
peat 


A.B, M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Brown University. 
Parks, Paut F.________________Associate Professor of Animal Science, 
BS,, M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D, Texas A & M University, 


P, Re L.________Professor of History and. Fou Se 
ANT S:, Middle Tennessee State Colleges M.A.. Ph.D, Peabody Col ue phenie, 188, 


Pastorerr, Ricuano T.. Head, Acquisitions Division as vores Professor, 
B,S., Mt. St. Marys College; M.A.L.S., State University. 
Pasrorerr, Tomma N,___ Science Librarian and Instructor, 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.A.L.S., Florida State University. 
*PaTERson, Donatp Pascor______Instructor in Economics and Business 
BS,, M.B.A., Auburn University. Administration, 
Patrick, Kerrn Hi-ron_________Associate Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 
rey, M.S. Oklabowa State University; PD. see & Pili ates # 


Patrick, W. RR. Head Professor of English, 1946, 
2 BS. Mistissippt State U 4 M.A, Ph.D, Louisiana Eek ie ie 


°Patrerson, Lucy ApeLAme——— —__ instructor in English, 1961, 
A.B., University of Richmond; M.A., Auburn University. 


1950, 




















*Temporary. 


1966 
1964 


1962 


1960 


966 


1963 


1965 
1957 
1962, 


1962 


1959 
1963 
1960 


1965, 
1947 


965 
1965 
1964 
1954 
1947 
1963 
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Associate Pedi ee Lie hea ce 
B.S., MAS., University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania stent: me a, SREB, 1868 


Parresson, Troy B., Jn.________Professor of Ani iclence, 
B.S., Mississippi Sue ba ty; MS., PLD, ae it resi al 


Patros, Geonce W. Associate Professor of Economics and 
BPh,, Emory Universit niversity of Kentucky, Business Administration, 1943 


Pp aniee: Auten M,_ PI Zool; intomology, 
waD.S., Aubura Univeniiyy Ms Fae Towa § ire Uteatee en Bolom sac 


ares Ronent Warts. ich Lecturer in anor and Soils, 1941, 1960 
B.S, M.S, Mississippi State weer Ph.D,, University 


Puen, Herz Hana — Humanities Bibli ructor 
er Ihe Alssatign! Hata Colones We Pham tra (iba), 957, 1989 


Penny, Norman C,. Professor it 
af By Unwversity of Californias M.A., Ph.D., ~ Unive Se Hel eisai, ARS Ua 


a Cc. 8 i 
Peo Ga a te RUM tr, boy, 03 


Patrenson, Ricuann McCantay. 



































Pere! C H. ae nt Pi Civil Es (P.E.), 2 

Se Syme Tara ysistan ‘rofessor of ingincering (P.E.), 1962 

Perenson, GC. Associate Pi istry, 1948, 

er api ot s late Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 1959 

Pryyon, Susan Dickerson —____________ Instructor in Interior Design, 1965 
B.S{LD., University of Arizona, 





Pren., Eva te Professor of Architecture, 1961, 1965 
H.V.C,, M.V.C,, Ulin Graduate School a Denaer Cortifiente Ps; Pofeialenn University of Zurich, 


Preiss trical Engineering, 1! i 

eTLLe an errr oac$ Pe aoa ngineering, 1959, 1965 

PHILLws, 5, JO. Assistant Professor of Textile Technology, 1959, 1960 
BS.DE., Aubum University, 

ems Ps, Puyius P._ eal lel aor = Instructor in Speech, 1963 


» M.id., Auburn University, 
Putiisps, Ray C....Assistant Professor and Coordinator of Laboratory 


Experiences, 1959, 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State College; M.A,, Peabody irae E4.D,, Auburn University, 


» E, Assistant Betitsects », 1965 
Ed, Loulslane State Ui University; BS., B.Arch,, ern pias fara ‘ 


‘RUMAN M,.. ean, School of Bouchie 1955 
Ph.B., Piedmont College; M.A., University of Alabama; Pe D., Columbia University. 























Py Gi Hi neering (P.E.), 1935, 1944 
“art By arte pr t rcetl B stitute of rite ak ne (PE) 
Puactams, Gus §_. Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1963 


B.A., Furman University; Captain, U.S, Army, 

*Prarron, EMaa E..._Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 1964, 1965 
B.A. MA,, Brooklyn College; E4.D,, University of Rochester. 

Pr. ATOR, Stanton D,_____Assistant Ps Educational Administration, 1964 
B.A. M.A., Brooklyn College; Ed.D,, University of ty of Nochester 


"Pangan | me R.__ Instructor, Economics and Business Administration, 1964, 1966 


Ax, Auburn University. 

to te ee ee Serials Librarian and Instructor, 1965 
AB, Sa aay Caste M.Ln., E Emory University, 

tf Professor of Civil Engineering, 1959 

roreietians Popa Wah University, Budapest, “Canina of Soa Science, iinceat eaters 

judapest; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Porren, Caanica R,._.__ Associate Research Lecturer of Radiological Sciences, 1965 
BS., MS., Marshall University. 


Pe Recent __ Research Lecturer, Zoology-Entomology, 1954 
maf pacers College; M.S., Kansas State University; SeD., Johns Hopkins University, 











“Temporary. 
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Posey, Henry G,_ Associate Professor of Forestry, 1950, 
BSF. MSF, ae) Carolina State University, 
°Powers, Ropent 





_Assistant Director of Admisstons, 
A.B., Wofford ‘Soon: ; M.Ed., University of South Carolina, 


Prater, Epmunp E.iis_Associate Professor wh Zoology-Entomology, 1941, 
BSS., Aubum University; M.S., University of Michigan. 


‘THER, ELIZABETH S.._ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1952, 
B.S., MS,, Auburn University; Ph.D,, Peat eee etvcnlge i 


°Pricr, Ann Cannon__Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
B.S., Alabama College. 








Price, Eowin O.— Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 
A.B., University of Colorado; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

*Parrcnarp, Canore C._ Instructor in Microbiology, 
D.V.ML, Aubura University. 

Pauert, ANN WATTERS Instructor in Health and Physical Education, 
BSS., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Florida. 

Pavert, Herman T,_____. vl ag Professor of Vocational, Technical, 
BS.,M.S., Auburn Universit and Practical Arts Education, 1949, 

Pumrney, Frep piace See of Engineering and Director of 


Engineering Experiment Station (P.E. 
BA., BEE,, EB, D.Sc, (Hon.), Ohio State University, (PE) 
Professor of Education, 
150, 


Punxe, Hanocp H,____ 
BS., MS. University of Hi 


*Rassy, Russew, C,——________________ Instructor in Architecture, 
B.LD., Auburn University. 


, Rex Kevey___ i i ech , 1982, 
ee arnen tae Professor of Building Technology, 1962, 


Ramey, Georce Eo Instructor in Civil Engineering, 
BS.CE, MS.CE, Aubum Uaivenity. 


Ranwex, J, Bucksansten____Professor of Speech; Head, Speech and 
Hearing Clinic, 1957, 
B.A,, M.A., New York University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Rasu, Jor M.. Associate Professor of Pharmacy, 
sy te fewman College; B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. me $y =) 

*Ravrensrrauca, Cant P. —_Instructor in Mathematics, 1962, 
BS., University of Florida; sity of Alabama, 


Raw.as, Josern T. —Assistant Professor of Music, 
B.M., M.Music, Louisiana State University. 


Rawis, Tannye B.._Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
A.A., Stephens College; B.S., University of Iowa; M.A-Ed., University of North Carolina, 


*°Ray, Joun Ronenr___ Assistant Professor of Physics, 
B.S,, Rose Polytechnic Institute; yhio University. 


Rica, Ronenr Rictrr____Alumint Research Professor of History and 
Political Sctence, 1950, 





















A.B., University of Friends; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University. 


REAcan, Hucn_ D.__ Associate Professor of History and Political Science, 1948, 
B.A., M.A,, Emory University; Ph.D., University of Texas 





Reece, Joe W. _Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
BN Je MS., North Carolina State Dawei babe ot Mee pe ell 
Reen, Invey Research Lecturer, Agricultural Engineering (P.E.), 





F. 
BSS., AE., University of Nebraskit; M.S., Obio State University. 
ee Instructor in Foreign Language, 





*Recisrer, RayMonp Instructor in English, 
A.B., Howard College. 





1959 
1965 


1950, 


1963 
148 


965 
1965, 


+ 


G4 


1961 


1963 


1957 
1964 


Faculty 


Reenzer, Jonn_ Epwarp.— Research Lecturer Selene 
§s.S,, South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; M.S., Pepe Uni ce ig 


Reniove, C. J leseach Lecturer of Toxicology, Pharmacy, 
0 S., Aubum University; Ph.D, gipstemeeres nah LUD, Jones i School," 


Renout, Ecmo S._ Associate P, 
BOLE, Auburn Univenioyr MS. Sahoo erate Engineering (P.E.), 1949, 


Rr nit Anruony H,, Jn.—Profe Aerospac Fe 
Oy. US Miltary Academy; Coleel USK: Seer in ratve Boa, 


Rice. ARDEON: Jess: rote panied and Geography, 1943, 
cs 


= M._ 
» Me A University of ‘Alabama; 
Ricisanwson, THomas J. Instructor in English, 






















». University of Souther Mississippi; M.A., University of Alabama, 
e, Vincinta C.________Assooiate Professor of Home Economics, 1945, 
B.S, M\S., University of Kentucky. 


Rrriaxp, Raymonp W.—______Professor of Economics and Business 
M.A., Ph.D., University of Iowa. Administration, 1957, 

ancy C,.__Assistant Professor of History and Political 
icience, 1959, 

B.A, Randolph-Macon Woman's College; M.A., University of Alabama. 

Ronuivrs, Cranes S.____Professor “if Pathology and Parasitology and 

Director, eterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 
D.V.M,, Aubum University; MS, Michigan State Universit 


Ronents0x, Bexyaxan T. __Assistant Professor of Physiology, 1960, 
iis pclae aubantanener te eee 


Rowson, A. Jupe_____________Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1923, 
18., Clemson University; M Emory University. 


Roxiwson, Cecu. Evcene _____ Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1961, 
}.S., Auburn University; M.A. Ph.D, University of A 


Ro: ww, Warrer J., Ja._____Assistant Pi Aerospace Engineering, 
MTASOK:, Ruban Unley, IBA, Uatromtyer Bonen na he 
Rocuss, Cranes L.___Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1961, 
HEB. M.S, Aubum University. 
Rocrns, Howanp Torprvc___Head of Department, Agronomy and Soils, 1942, 
at Vigila Polytechnio Tastitute; MS. Michigan’ State’ University; Ph.D. Tow 
ives 
Rocens, Jenny WiLttAM__ Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 
BS.EE., Texas Technological College; MSEE,, Texas A, & M, University. 
Rowuxs, Grnenr A. <«{tssaciate Professor of Dairy Science, 1948, 
BS. MS. Virginia \pbiemabanamion University of Allinas, 


Assistant Professor of English, 
jniversity of Florida, 








hove SON, 





























Rose, Cuanzes S., 
‘AB., Vanderbilt’ alvers 











Rose, Erraer ——__ Professor of Home Economics, 
5.S,, M.S,, Indiana State Colles h.D., ‘Ohio Sta State University. 
Howey MELvin Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education 





.» M.A., Iowa State University. and Recreation, 1955, 
= Instructor in Music, 





*Rosexpaun, JEANNA M. 
B.A., University of Arkansas. 

Roszxpauns, Lawnence J. ______Assistant Professor of Music, 
BM., University ‘of jin M. Music, 1 University of Arkansas. 

Ross, Connap H_.________Assistant Professor of Art, 
5.F.A., University of Illinois; M.F.A., University of Iowa. 

Rouerro, Eoean L.—— 

BS. 

BS, Georgin Southern College 











Professor of Education, 








Rous R. D,_________________ Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1949, 
.. M.S,, University of Georgia; Ph.D., Purdue University, 


ee Dartas Wirson________Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1959, 
B. M.S.EE., University of Tennessee, 








1964 


1951 
ra State 


1963 
1953 
960. 
1959 


—____Assistant Profe: 963 
. Texas Technological Colleges Ph.D. University of 


1956 
1963 
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Sara, Craupe V.—__ Assistant Football Coach, 
'BS., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Sarzmann, Franc L.__ = Instructor in Mathematics, 1960, 
BS.,MS., Auburn University. 


" _——— oli 
oer enrmree 3 Instructor in History and Political Science, 


Sanvens, A. Dewey________Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1946, 
B.A., DePauw University; M-A., University of Michigan. 
Professor of Speech, 1952, 


Sanpens, J. W.______ —_____Assistant 
B.A., Tampa University; BA, University of Florida. 
—_ Assistant Horticulture, 
“i rofesser of Horticultu 
Sat 


SANDERSON, 
.UNDERS, CHARLES RICHARD. School Chemistry, 1924, 
BSS., MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Tavenity a us xf 


Kenneri C. 
B.S., Comell University; M.S. 
Saunvers, Rosert L._____Assistant Dean and Professor of Education, 1957, 
BS, MS., as Aubora Universi: me ah Eire 


s Doxarp inna Heed Civil Engineering, 
awyEn DONALD Ae Professor of Civil Engineering, 


Scansonoucs, Jonn Lewis —___  Aeaciabe Laces of Mechanical 


Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 
B.AE., B.M.E., Auburn University; M.S., etre of Alabama. 


Scansproox, C. E.______ Prof. Agronomy and Soils, 1953, 
BS, Auburn Usiventiy; PhD. North roi State University. 


Scuarn, W, As Industrial Design, 1960, 
BAA, Technical institate of Berne; BLL BLD. ML Ulm te School of Design. 


Scuem, Paut, W, ——___ Professor of Education, 1957, 
AB, Miami University; AM., Duke University; PhD. State University. 


Scuenr, Fi a: / fessor Animal Si 
DVM. Aubura University. en Ere MEL Medicine, 1956, 




















Scurvemen, ARTHUR E.________________Ingtructor in English, 
BA, jaw University; M.A., Florida State University. 


Professor of Chemistry, 19% 
College; Ph.D., Tava Wien we % 0, 


* SCHRADER, ieee Harmon. ___ Instructor in Physical Education, 
B.S.Ed., Radford College, 
Se oe K._ Assistant Professor and Coordinator of 
B.A., J eral LEA, Auburs oe, Student Personnel ecolont 


Scrurtz, F. Bernaxp___ Special Lecturer, Laboratory Technology, 
BS. st. "Ambrose College MD, Georgetown University.” 5 tae 


Scawas, Corns A. aceusistent Professor of Industrial Engineering, 
BBA. ‘University of Texas; -. Purdue University. 


jee Professor of Aerospace Studies, 









Sera’ Arruur L., —— 
TBS Auburn nivontys C Captain, 


Sevman, James W,____ “Assistant ie oy peered, Technical 
BS., M.S., Florida State University. ractical Arts Education, 


Senn, C. L_ ae = ees Football Coach, 1945, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


*Suavo, Linpa Lee ___ Instructor in History and Political Science, 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College. 


Saanps, WAyLAND A., Jr. __ Assistant Becfosnor of | of Botany and Plant Pathology, 

B.S., University of Maine; M.S., University. 

S1 Wirrep A. _______ Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.. 
WANISGES Univenity of Miisippis MSEN Unorty of Tose PED. Dn eadd tisk 


Suett, E. Warne______Associate Professor Zoology and Entomology, 195 
Bis., MS. Aubum University; PhD, er ae aie 

ieee Watas B_Inetructor in Secondary Education, 
‘AB, Wofford College; MEa., Auburn University. 


Temporary. 





1963 
1964 
1947 
1959 


a5 


1950 
1985 


965 


1954 
1959 
1965, 
1960 


1964 
1948 


1965 
1963 


1958 


University. 


1965 
1965 
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Snevron, Roserr L,_ ———— ——Anstructor 4 . 
B.A, Memphis State University; M.A, University of Alabama, : old ad 


Swirano, Janes C,, Ju________Instructor 
TD antngsos College; Ay be aro ick apres Lonesaey, 10% 


Sree Wituam G.____ Associate Ps dar 4 | 
B.A.E., Auburn University; MS.A-E., Bich artis ot aerators (P.E.), 1947, 1954 


Si » ALAN. seventy, *'s0etate b 
I, ALAN Jaca Professor of Sociology, 1956, 1963 


Sumer; Jeannette C.___ Cal Librarian and Instructor, 1963 
BS.LS., BA, Camegie Institute of Techuology; M.A. University of Pittsburg. 


Sitio , P, E. Research hai 
Teer MSs Phebe dnb Uairesioy Cia fase er Sean onto, Pharmacy, 1964 
Dean, Agriculture, 1951 

¥ 4.3:, Anburn University; aE Oe ee pa teto ee 
"Simons, W. S. 


—— Instructor in Chemistry, 1965 
B.§, Chen Auburn University. 


‘Sti, MARVIN W; = Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 1965 
1.S., University of Mississippi, Lieutenant, U.S, Navy. 
Sincenstan, At bert. —_____.._ Assistant siorenor of Music, 1965 
be Tulfaed Sebnol | of Music; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia Us 
“SIAARD, Navene R._ Instructor in Health, Physical Rican ee halo 1965 
L.S,, Slippery Rock State College, 












Simvons, CHanrts F. 
BS,, 














org Sen Se cage mee oan benere 
SB pte lichigan State eee ibe ni ity Man; kado, 
Tim Dennis, Electrical Engineering, 1958, 1965 


*°SLAGH 
B, 





jichigan College of Feimenpee tle ak .S., Auburu University. 

2 nat Anstructor in English, 1965 
& University ‘of Iowa. 
Sie Auuene J. Professor of Military Science, 1963 


— __ Assistant 
A\B,, The Citadel; M.A., Emory University; Captain, USA. 


Sours, Dowato M. __Agricultural Engineer, Field Superintendent, 1962 
waar he ON, Aubura Unilversiiy ine 


Saunt, E. V. Dean, School and ral 
MATH, of Agriculture ee aa 1628, rest 
B.S, Aubum University; M.S,, Ph.D., Towa State University. 


» A x Pi PE), 1846, 1955 
Se Css a dois Soe Rare nea 


fsa A 

















*Saura, Jack A Instructor in English, 1964 
B.S, Troy State College; M.A., Aubum University, 
Sunt, Richarp Kent____________ Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1965 


B.A., M.A., University of Montana; Pb.D., Tulane University. 


Surru, Rovent nimal Sclence, 1961, 1963 
ws. Feirs College; MS. Ph.D., University teenie te theme G eet An of Medicine, 
“Svar, Wesusy EI nstructor in Chemistry, 1963 


8.S\, Maryville College. 
Alumni Professor of Speech, 1952, 1959 





Senh Rate ie State University; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University, 
*SoLomon, Otvra Prenezza___Instructor in English, 1963 
‘A.B. M.A, University of Alabama. 
Sparks, Frank M. _____ Associate Professor of Physics, 1943, 1946 
.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Ilinois. 
*Spautpinc, Joun EB, Instructor in Microbiology, 1965 


D.V.M., Ohio State University. 








Spears, Wits D,_____ Head Professor of Psychology, 1961 
A.B., M.Ed., University ‘ity of Chattanoog Chattanooga; F PRD. ‘College. 
Temporary. 


*°0n leave, 
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Seen, Wituiam A. Dean, School of Architecture and. the Arts, 
'B’S.Asch., Clemson University; M.Arch., Rensselaer Polytechnic 


SPEN¢ Gary Dare _____Assistant Professor of Educati rae, 
BST MA. Ed.D., Arizona State University. oe teen ios: i Clinic, 


Spencer, Lity Hester ______ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1928, 
BS. M.S., Oklahoma State University, 


Spmie, Manion W. Dean and Ps Hi Economics, 1938, 
BS., Alabama College; BS. M.A., Columbia nat oe 


Spuy, Wiwtam A. ____ _Assistant Eeefewor of Military Science, 
'B.A., Washington and Jefferson College; Captain, U.S. Army. 


Spracue, Avvent T., Jn.__ Associate Professor Electrical E: ineering (P.E.), 
PmAg Ss. US. Naval cieeeat M.S, Harvard eae a oe FR 
Ds Associate Professor of Animal Science, 
A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 
Srarcur, Rosert arora sig re ing Head Professor of Foundations 

M.A., Ed.D., Us 





B.A. Huron Iniversity of Nebraska. of Education, 1960, 
Sraiworts, THomas A._____Instructor in Economics and Business 

‘BS. M.B.A,, Auburn University. Administration, 
Sratnaxen, Cannot C.._____ Associate Professor of Economics and 


Business Administration, 1937, 
B.A,, State College of Iowa; M.A., University of Iowa. 


STANALAND, EvcEene E..____ Assistant Professor of Economics and 


Business Administration, 1960, 
B.S., Huntingdon College; M.B.A., University of Alabama, 


Stearns, Davip Atan—__________________Instructor in Home Economics, 
B.S, University of Cincinnati; M.A, Western Reserve University. 
Steere, H, Extswoarn.___ Research Professor of Economi 


ics and 
jusiness ‘Administration, 1949, 
B.A., M.A., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Srernens, JULIAN, tae ~~ * Assistant Professor of Music, 
B,S., Jacksonville State College; M.A., University of Alabama, 


Srevens, Franx J. Professor of Chemistry, 1947, 
BSS., University of Iilinols; Ph.D., Towa State University. 


Instructor in Poultry Science, 














*Srevenson, James R. 
B.S., Auburn Universi 











“STEWART, Cartes Davi. ___ Instructor in Enpinesring Graphics, 1959, 
University of Alabams; BS-AE, Auburn University 

Precis pon 1. . Instructor in Art, 
B.F.A., Louisiana College. 

Sroxes, Cuantes R. = Associate Professor of Naval Sclence, 
BS,, U.S. Naval Academy; Commander, U.S. Navy. 

Sroxes, Cranure Mace... Associate Professor 
BS.,MS., Auburn University, et ree tage PED, 1937, 

°Srorr, Gronce G._ Instructor in Anatomy and Histology, 
B.Se., Utah State University ~ Towa State University, 

Sroves, Wit1am H.___Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1946, 
BS., MS., Auburn University. 

Street, Donatp R,_____Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 


BS. M.S. Aubura University, Ph.D., Ponnsylvania State University. Administration, 


Srrencrs, D, Races ite Animal Science, 1961, 
BS. MS., ‘Auburs University; Fi Ph.D., Cornell Universit pas = 


Strickianp, Jorn P.___ Sei inieeg Professor of Art, 


BFA, MA., Cranbrook. 
jrnoup, Oxrorp..________Assistant Professor 1 
BS Mok, Auburn University. oh hata ual led 















Sronxte, D. G. Professor peg deed y and Soils, 1925, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Towa State University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
‘* Temporary. 





1962 
1963 
1935, 
1942 


lo. 
1950 


1964 
1965 
1M6 


1964 
1964 


1951 
1963, 
1959, 
1965 
1965, 
1965, 
1964 
1962 
1965 
1949 
1965 
1965 
1963 
1957 
1942 
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Suwater, Henry M.. Pro} Electric i 
BS. Clemiou University; BEE, Sane oe er che amet Pein sath hat dts ore 


Swincur, Homen Scorr. Zoology-F: 
ND Sn MS, De (Hoa, Okie State tives” °F ZMleBtrEntomotogy, 1929, 1930 


Swissox, Wepon Fuank Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1964 
S.Aw Rice University; ‘echn ‘ 
pakatce Pokeraty: BEALE: Toms Technological ee! MSM, ‘Texas A, and M. 


Syses, Maurpy —___ =) rt, 1942, 1 
Studied with Way Pied Adams, Diego Rivers, John Sloan, chiar tof Mua eran aes 














Stonley William, and Andre 
*Sz assy, Chana 1. Instructor in Learning Resources Center, 1962, 1965 
boyy University of Pecs (Hungary), 
San.assy, SANDOR Head, Science and Technology Division anal 


ssoctal 1961 
LL.D. University of Budapest; M.A.L.S., Py ey Seed A na fEibrany), 298%. 1985 


Tasuiyy, Joun W, Professor 
AS, BS, Auburn University; Lee PRD, University of Rochester, 


TANG To Genatp Evcrne. Mechanical Engineering (P.E,), 1958, 1960 
fS-, South Dakotu Shoal “ frog Technology; M.5., Brown University; P'b,D,, Okla- 
yon State Universi 


Tasvivan, ADNAN Setcux. Associate Professor of Architecture, 1965 
M.S.Eng.Arc., Teobnical University of Istanbol, Turkey; M.Arch., University of Pennsylvania, 


1, AGNES B, Assistant Professor of Art, 1963 
BEA, MFA. University of Iinois. 


Tavton, Zeuaa Lowey, Jn. Assistant Research Professor o} oe Chemical 





of Music, 1948, 1962 

















Tau 








ngineering, 1962, 1966 
B.S.Ch.E., University of Idaho; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, University of Florida, 
Wayne. Assistant Professor of Educational Administration, 1963 


1,8., Ed.D, Auburn University. 


Tern, ara ANNE sAasietane Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1959, 1963 
YM. M.S,, Auburn University. 











Hic Ante Laura. __Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1964 
DA. University of Alabama; M. Ay Duke | University, 
CHigsse Mrewaz R,,—__ Instructor in Philosophy, 1965 
B.A, Millsaps College. 
THonvsoy, Swvex Lee Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1948 
i irmingham-Southern Coleg ; M.S., Tulane University; M.A., University of Wale 
i, Winn Au —____Assoolate Professor of Education, 1958, 1966 
.. MA, Ed.D., University of Kentucky, 
Tuorren, Wannen K. Professor of Economics and Business Administration, 1965 
BS. M.S. mana of] Florida; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Louis Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1964 





“BS. Aopen University; M.S., University of Pittsburgh. 


"Tucker, A. Brancnann, Jn.._ Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.S, Aubum University. Administration, 1965 


Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1949, 1962 





Howanp, 





M/S Ph.D, Auburn University, 
Tuwk, WiettAm Brooxe. Assistant Director of Student Health, 1965 
B,S., Auburn University; M.D., Louisiana State University Medical Cen 
Tonner, A. Jack —__ _.... Assistant ah of Paychology 1956, 1964 





B.S., Aubum University; Pb.D,, Florida State University, 


Tore * Pi Health, Physical Education 
onwer, Lourse: K,Assistant Professor of yical Education a 
B.A., Southwestern Louisiana University; M.A., M.S,, Louisi State University. 


Tunven, Terry M, Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1965 
B.B.A., Memphis Stat + Washington University, 














“Temporary, 
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Turney, D. M._____.___Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1940, 1962 
B.S., Aubum University; M.S., University of Ulinois, 


Trsoy, Wau Kare______General Bibli her and Assistant Proform, 1965, 
A'B,, Florida State University; B.S.LS., Peabody ¢; M.A., University of Florida. 
Unssacu, Arnoip W._____Professor of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, 1944, 1945 
B.S., Southwestem State Teachers College; M.A., Colorado State College of Education. 
Vacuon, Recracp I._______ Alumni Associate Professor of Mechanical 
Es ering (P.E.), 1958, 1963 
BME., MS.NS., Aubum University; PhD., Oklahoma State University. 


*Vautery, Groncia G,___________Assistant Professor of Pacoloay, 1951, 1963 
|S., M.A., Louisiana State University; M.S., Aubam University. 


*Vaw Cueave, Jomy T. qaagglitructor in Mathematics, 1965 
B.S., Jacksonville State College; MS, 4 Aubura University. 


Van pe Marx, Mucpnep S._ —_ Professor of Home Economics, 1948, 1955 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 


*Van Erren, Many Inez__—_Instructor in Health, Physical Education 
B.S., Northwest Missouri State College. and Recreation, 1964 


VaucHan, Joun Toomas_______ Associate Professor of Large Animal 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. Surgery and Medicine, 1955, 1965 


Vesta, Donato M., » JR. in.____Head Professor of Mechanical 1 Engineering (P.E.), 1959 
BS.ME., BS.EE., M.S.ME., Texas A. & M. University; Ph.D, Stanford University. 


Vaexeny, Janes F. Jn Director of Debate, 1985 
. . _________ Visiting Professor of Secondary Education, 196: 
rete Saas ‘Huntingdon Cre M.A., Florida State St har Ee gine Re rere 
Vives, S dara Lovts___Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1953, 1957 


BS., MS., Columbia University. 
Ww. MERLE _Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1965 
ADE, wrensmiares *rofe of fary Sctence, 5 

















L 
B.A., Jacksonville State College; 


‘Waxoror, Hersert. a inateictor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1960 
BS., 41.5., Aubum University. 


‘WALKER, Hehe _______..__ Assistant Professor of Art, 1961, 1964 
‘B.A, Florence State College; M.F.A,, University of Southern California. 


Waxer, Donaxp F,__Associate Professor, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1958 
‘D.V.M., Colorado State University, 


Wart, Movwte____Head of Catalog Division and Associate Professor 
(Library), 1947, 1965 
AB., Tift College; B.S.L.S., Peabody College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Wattace, Dororay D.—____ Instructor, Laboratory Technology, 1965 
BS., Auburn University. 

Watts, Bry G. —____ Associate 
BAL, Baylor University; M.Mus., Manhattan School of Music. 


Wazess, Kenneta W.__ ________ Instructor in Philosophy, 1964 
.A., Roosevelt University; M.A., Northwestern University. 


WwW. , Thomas L.__ Assistant Fe es, 1! 1962 

(See! ee Eee fata | of Foreign Languages, 1960, 

Warp, Beane anarn P.— Associate Professor of Mecl Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1950 
Naval Academy; M.S.M.E., ‘Chesate 

ie eo a Sis of cherie 957, 1965 

BS., indiana State Teachers College; M-S., University of Kentucky; PhD. ie Soave 


*Wano, Cnartorre R___ Assistant Professor of view 1959, 1964 
BS. University of Kentucky; M.S., Pb.1 Pardue University. 


Ware, Laman M._ Head of Department, Horticulture, 1923, 1931 
B'S., M.S. Auburn University. 


Warman, Janes C. _Director of Water Resources Research Institute, 1965 
AB., M.S., West Virginia “University. 


*Temporary. 





Professor of Music, 1961, 1965 
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Wannen, C, R., Jn. — 
V = Sere an pres moe pultent Professor of Military Science, 1965 


Wauven, Joun Extswoata_—_—___ Head Social Sto Science Division 
BS. BS.LS., 





New York State Teachers College; M-A., ne or aso (Li bra A 1959, 1964 


W. M.___. _—— Head epartment, Animal Science, 
B.S., Michigan State University; MLS, EP rh University; PhD, Seince, 1055, 1957 


Wasumcron, Wnt Taytor_____Instructor in Health, Physical 
B.S, Aubin University. Education and Recreation, 1958 
Warens, Wittam T,_________Professor of Textile Tete Technolcay, 1958, 1963 


B.S.T.E., Clemson University; MS., Institute of Textile 
Ww 3 —--___Assistant ae omol 5 
“St Sa State College; M.S., Profane of Za pay aad Entomology, 1085 
Ww. nN BL. ai ivil Es 
fas , Pree nC Be oe 'rofessor of Ci aaeasing (P.E.), 1929, 1941 


Wess, Jouy 1 Pi Agronomy and Solls, 1939, 1959 

ay MS. Kubum University; Ph.D, Ph.D, pp teal sips 
Weryen, ANpuew Matconst 
1S. Tennessee Polytechnic Institut 














Assistant Professor of Education, 1960 
LA., Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 








Weiwensacn, Witnetm H,____ Assistant to Dean and Director, School 
of A Agriculture and ‘herloulsoral Experiment Station, 1925, 1942 
1S, Auburn Unive 
“Wrissivoen, Rag... Instructor in English, 1960, 196% 


hy Augustana College, 

INGHAM, James F.__Instructor in Health, Physical Education, 

'» Auburn University, and Recreation, 1966 

Weitman, Frepesuck—___ Assistant Professor Educational onal, Administration, 1964 
B.S, M.S., Ulinois State University; Ed.S., Ed.D,, Us 


West, Howann M.__Assistant Professor of hopes eden a Air Force ROTC, 1963 
1S., University of Maryland; Major, USAF. 


¥, CARLTON JACK... Assistant Professor of Textile Technology, 1964 


Su M.S,, Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Ware (ORELAND, FRANKLIN DW int Professor of Military Science, 1965 


B.S, Texas A. & M. Universi 
“Wuareey, James C., Jn.. 


“Wi 











Wes 





Assistant 
Captain, U.S. Anny. 











DA MBA, Auburn University, Administration, 1965 
Ww) Ww, B.. ee es Lesboralorg 34 Technology, 1966 
sn} S Blasiaghan-Southem Colleges MAT Taser) Liev Loyd Noinad Foamdtion Bd 
Wire, Cuances Raymonp_____ Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1966 
8, , M.S.LE., Ph.D.LE., Purdue University. 
Warr, OS ee fessor Agrtoultueat Economics, 1950, 1960 
we yaa) University; M.S., Ph.D., pl eee GAs 
ave Vincinta C.______Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1954, 1956 
B,S., Alabama College; M.S., University of Tennessee. 
Baars rat Df | Ronee Instructor in Aerospace Engineering, 1965 


AE. MS.AE., Sees University. 
War », Re D...____.__ Associate Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1959 
mND.VaML, University of Georginy MLS. Ph.D, lows State University 
Wvowson, Water L.____Instructor, Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1963 
D.V.M., University of Geor 


“3, / eee Large Animal Si and Medicine, 1946, 1959 
Wieones, eee = eile rh eg! mg Aviat — urgery 

____ Associate Profesor of Animal Science, 1956 
Wiee HES oRihama State Uaiveniiy; PRD. University & Wisconsin 


Special Collections ft Librarian 
actrucior (ary). 1958, 1962 
Alabama College; M.A., Emory University; wars ‘University of North 











Wieanxs, Mary Evmasera 





A 





"Temporary. 
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Wixi, Leon O., Ja. may oe Professor of Pharmacy, 1963 






BS., Loyola University; jalversity of Texas, 
Se Pha: , 1951, 1962 
Wea oon ee By Je Le ‘rofessor of macy, 1951, 1962 


Wi.urams, Davio iy Ill ____Assistant Professor of Large ao Surgery 
DVM, BS. Uni of Georgia; M.S, Auburn Usiversty; neue Royal Veteri 
ig Univeral, i a ary 


WauuaMs, Evzaseri eto Assistant Gy sae of Economics and 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. jusiness Administration, 1946, 1959 
TLLuMs, Ei ——— = aa Patis Mathematics, 1934, 194 
Mig B.S.» Binalngham-Southera allege; MS, Auburn Wnberty;, Pubs University of Michigan. a“ 
Wruums, Huce O._______________________Professor of Art, 1957, 1959 
B.A.A., Auburn Universit enue Columbia University, 


Wiutrams, M, O,___Associate P: Aerospace Engineering, 1942, 
AB Birmingharn-Scuthem Colleges BA. emer ot University, OS PAE AS 


Wa.t1amson, Epwann C.__Associate Professor of History and Political 
‘AB. MLA, Vawversity of Florida; rie University of Pennsylvania, Science, 1957, 1963 


Wuson, Lowet. E.____Associate Professor of FI! da! Economics, 1960, 1963 
B.S., Murray State College; M.S., tained of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Iilinois, 

Wut, Genacp RR. Assistant Professor of ‘Microbiology, 1962, 1965 

BS,, Western Kentucky State College; M.S., Clemson University. 


sash rm hairs Wa Aula Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1957, 1962 
BS., MS., Auburn University. 


Wrvcanp, Roserr Eocene Head Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1932, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 








WINKLER, Associate Professor Sepee Si 
Dv Colonna B State University, ck athe ‘Medicine, 1962, 1963 
‘trnensroon, Don M.____Assistant fessor of La: eae 
D.V.M., University of Georgia, si at eae and Medicine, 1964 
¥ Bis fase State Cath College; M.A., University of etsaiyy D., 8h Ensh 1952, hs 
Woomsy, Guoass H Associate Professor of PI ey and 
‘D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn, ity. Pl ology, 1958, 1963 
Wricur, Tomas L._____________Associate Professor of English, 1980, 1964 


BA, MAy nPhD. ‘Tulane University. 


Wonsten, Ricnanp B. Instructor in Music, 1965 
B.S., Utah State University; MMusic, University of Illinois. 


Wrnn, Mary Epna Instructor in English, 1965 
BJA,, Newberry College; M.A, University of Virginia. 


Yacuzax, Kamar S.____ Associate i “0 of Physiology and Pharmacology, | 1965 








= a Be College; M. fanderbilt University; Ph.D., University of Ala- 
Yeacen, Josern H... Head, Department of Agricultural 


and Rural Toalelon, 1946, 1964 
B.S,, M.S., Aubum University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


* YIELDING, Eagan —— ———_Ietructor in Secondary Education, 1985 
BS, MS. Aubure University. 


. ray Rotanp, Jr.__Instructor, M. 1 
Mets as pealbcntyes OLA, Jn. fechanical Engineering, 1963, 1965 
Younc, Lurner M.__. Amociite Professor of Health, Se one Education 
BS, MS., Auburn University. and Recreation, 1944, 1959 
Youne, Ricann Rist = deaaegt Professor of Rownasiiees of 
lucation, 1959, 1963 
BS., Florence State College; M.A., University of Vermont; M.Ed,, id .D., Auburn University. 


*Zaten, Evcenta.____ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1962, 
Pet tlre Auburn University; M.S., Purdue University. Apion Ee ais ANCA ANE 








Temporary. 
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Zale, Hanotp___._._____ Head Professor Sciences, 
HS, Northeastern University; EdM,, pean cratic M.S., Ph.D., Purdue iy aes 


Zanconr, SALvaToRE———___Instructor in Health, Physical oe 


5.S,, Auburn University. nd Recreation, 1966 
Zea i 
sos gate ot 5 iE, Pa, ee em Aacclaie Profeanor of Chemistry, 1949, 1958 





Zaveovic, Peren D___ 
BS, M.A, University of [inois, 


EMERITI, 1965 
Dravowon, Rauest Buown—_——___ President Ems 


Assistant Professor of English, 1960, 1963 









243 bee Emeritus Phiysice, March, 1961 
‘University of Vi So, Auburn Univer 





A. Emory und 

hi? LD. ey eae 
Arxinson, 'T. P,.__ Emeritus of Fe , March, iy 
TAD AB, Cabanoe Dalene Sk, Tae One Coneuatet, Merely. 196) 


B RE, Ciepuane A. fessor Emerit Chemical Ei 
eth Se, MS. Auburn ‘inivert Ae Ualvernty © ot eustenas Pe fra rac A lr ta 


» Gi ‘merit E . » 1965 
Canvovrry Cues, H.— Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering, June, 196° 


Cusnvace, Jances Associate Professor Emeritus of Electrical 
. Naval Academy, M.S.E.E., Columbia University. Engineering, January, 1966 


Ei We H____Associate Professor Emeritus of Dalry Husbandry, March, 1961 
ny jorth Carolina State University. — of ~ 2 


Famer te, ee Antena, Husbandry and 
of Tennessee; M.S., eee, Nutrition, March, 1961 


Guyton, Fave E.—___P Emeritus Zoolo, Ent » 1963 
ens M.S Obie State Taira vet st wie nh td 


Huisert, Wiesux Hatt_—____ Professor Emeritus, Athletic Department, June, 1963 
ALD., University of Missouri, 

Isprai, C. L._____________Profesor Emeritus of Horticulture, March, 1961 
1.8, Auburn University; MS, Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Jones, Dan T.— jaca ee Emeritus of Industrial Laboratories, June, 196) 
Diploma, Auburn University. 


Koon aura, JEROME _____ Professor Emeritus of Education, June, 1962 
»» Michigan State University, 


Prers, hee Ee inscble Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, March, 1961 
B.o., E.E., Auburn University. 


Ros, Jonw We. Fe gf A Fon Emeritus of Foreign Languages, March, 196) 























Sans, L. M._______Professor Emeritus Pace Graphics, March, 1961 
1S, University of North Carolina; M.S., Auburn 

Saracon, W. D. __—Professor Emeritus mehr Animal ae Bae. 10 1965 
BSAg,, Uni itucky; M.S., University of Missouri; Sc.D., University 

LEWIs_________ Professor Emeritus of Botar hana! 1963 

pe nara ‘Clemson University; M.S., Iowa State Cleety: Ph.D., University i, Of Ktianescta. 

S i ———* Emeritas of Education, March, 1961 

a Bs Oberlin College; M.A, Ph.D... Bs Galeechas Vaiversey 


Si we Emeritus Electrical Engin June, 1964 
AR ae ewe ee of ingineering, 


$32 Stoff 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
James A. —_—Producer-Director, Educational TV, 
B.A, University of Alabama. 
ATTLEBERGER, Freventck RAYMOND. —Instructor in Laboratory 
M.T., Franklin School of Science and Arts. Technology, 1941, 
Bacon, Juprrn T., R.N. aus Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 


Bannow, Winer Owens _ Senior Counselor, Student Counseling 
‘A.B., Birmingham-Southem College; M.A., Peabody College. Service, 1948, 


Bazemore, Evcene J. —.....Operations Supervisor, Computer Center, 
BS.LM., Auburn University. nt Heessk! = 


Wass H. 

B.S., Auburn Universit 

basis By Mary lay Larrea out ~ wea oe EXbrery Ai Assistant, Social Science Division, 

Bentiey, Caances S.___ 
B.S.,.MS., Auburn University. 

Berry, E. H.___.Admini to * uy a 

pny, Ef fa istrative Assistant to the Registrar, Registrar's Office, 











Director of Sports Public Relations, 1951, 











_....Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, 1951, 














Benzert, Se Oe oe Library Assistant, 
BS,, Aas University. “th 
Bicxer, Mancarer E,___.____Tabulating E be fre Supervisor, 
‘2 Business Office, 1945, 
Biarenax, Davip A.—Assistant Editor for Radio and TV, Unicersity Relations, 
. University of Kentucky. 
once, Frank Epwarp. _—_—- Production Supervisor, Educational TV, 1962, 
BS,, M.A., University of Floridi 
Boxo, Ferton T.____. ._Resident Counselor, Magnolia Dormitories, 
B.S., Jacksonville State College. 
Bowman, Josern R,_____Construction Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 
Bravserny, Grorce L.______ Associate Secretary, Alumni Association, 1951, 
BS., University of Georgia. 
Bricut, SHannon Maxine, R.N. Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 
Da li alee Scientist, Computer Center, , 
Ramey Jas sore he hoa Computer Scients: lomputer Center, 1959, 
Brown, Wate FS —Producer-Director of Educational TV, 
B.A,, Auburn University. 
Ca.noun, Gussie Ru. = Assistant to the Dean of Women, 





B.A., M.A., Louisiana Pe ic Institute. 


Canauz, Ror C.— ns Bursar, Business Office, 
BS. MS, Aubur Uaivenity, 


Canoe, Trupy— Editor, University News Bureau, University Relations, 
_....Housing Manager, Married Students Housing, 








Aurrep Ru 
B.S., Auburn University, 
Cmups, Frances S,._____ Personnel Assistant, University Personnel Office, 
B.A., Converse College. 


Systems Analyst, Computer Center, 
tional University. 






(Cunt, MAs yout GS Senior Secretary, Athletics, 
B,S., Auburn University, 


Library Assistant, 1958, 
__Director of Auburn Union, 


ae ——WNurse, Drake Infirmary, 
Davison, Wautsase M., Jn. Sports Editor, Auburn Athletic Department, 
BS., Auburn University. 


Davis, Many Lov________ Assistant Dietitian, Woman's Dining Hall, 
‘B.S., Auburn University. 





Coox, Cranence E.__ 
B.A, M.A., Birmingham-Southern College. 


Davinson, Maruvyn S., R.N. 











1963 
1964 


1964 
1965 


1961 
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Dawson, Maan E.____Chief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 1951 


DeVart, Eunona__________Agsistant Dietitian, Magnolia Dinin 
B.S. Syracuse Univenity; MS, Auburn Univer Mewils we: Hal, 1900 


Do Fown jx.___Admministration 
oe eres I — Arete and Alumnews Editor, 1953, 1966 








Manta______ 
Ecuave, ) Ss Fy ay G, sociat Science Division, 1964 
Epex, if pees i; ie i reales Educational TV, 1955, 1962 
burn 
, 7 st 
Eni, 7 teri Pa aa Computer Sc Scientist, Computer Center, 1960, 1964 





, Ler RrcHanp____Senior Personnel Assistant, ene 
Auburn University, ersonnel Office, 1985 
Eppre___________Assistant in Electra Engineering, 1961 
Fisn, Homer S., Jaa ssistant to the Dean, Science and Literature, 1963, 1965 
BS, M.B.A, Auburn University, 
ee 4 h, 
Biocano®, Gag GrorcE - Manager, Plainsman Dormitory, 1963 


¥ Cc fall, 
as dyes Mary reeds Scere re rege South Woman's Dining Hall, 1962 


Forrensernry, Rosexr Nexaon____ Divector, Choctaw County School 


Ewcsor 
B. 








5.A., M.Ed., Mississippi College. Improvement Program, 1965 
ers SS ee to the Dean, School of Science and Literature, 1952 
ubura 


Gaconeata, Durwanp H._________ Executive Officer, Military Science, 1983 
BS. Unk United ap pee tne Lt. Col, USA, 


Ganoner, Lynn M,________________Assistant Dietitian, Food Service, 1964 
BS, Miatartont State College for Women. 

Gexmorys, Janyce C., R.N_____________Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 1965 

Goccans, Mantua T., R.N.—________Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 1964 


M L., Jn.______Administrative Assistant, Buildings and 
Saag toe ee Grounds, 1962, 1964 
eee PAtTtE.. _.___—Administratice Assistant, Alumni Office, 1934, 1963 
Henny, Pau W._____________Director of Aurilliary Enterprises, 1954, 1965 
How, A, A__________Eleetrical Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1943 
Howann, Mitrorp K. Trainer, Athletics, 1948 
i» Auburn University. 
ie E. Garra_____________Adbisor, Fraternities, Student Affairs, 1964 
B.A. Wake Forest College; M-Ed., Auburn University. 
Jexxrxs, Franx W.— Counselor III, Vocational ‘Rehabilitation Service, 1949, 1962 
A.B, Emory University; MEd., Aubum University. 
Wenvext, W._________Cinematographer, Educational TV, 1963 
aay 2A: University of Minzasole: 
Jones, Annre Meare, R.NW__________Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 1955 
Jones, Hanrer________________Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1958, 1964 
B.A., Millsaps College; B.D., Duke University. 
Jones, Wenpet, Dare ________Producer-Director, Educational TV, 1962 
B\S., Iowa State University. 
Jones, Wit1am L______________ Supervisor, Duplicating Service, 1949, 1960 
*Jonnan, Everys W..___________Counselor, Student Counseling Service, 1964 
B.S., University of South Carolina, 
Jericu, Parnicta, R.N.——____________Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 1965 
Kennepy, Mast oe, Plainsman Dining Hall, 1956, 1959 
B.S,, Auburn University. 














*Temporary. 
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Key, Maxine J., RN, —________Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 





Kicuian, ALperr F,___________High School Relations Officer, 

BS. M.S, Auburn University, University 

Kine, Lesten C,.____________ Supervisor of Photographic Services, 1949, 

“BRAND, Manjonte C—_—Coinoelor, Student Counseling Service, 1964, 
M.Ed, Aubum Univ 

airs ALICE fe ey Accountant, Business Office, 1951, 
BS., Aubum University. 

Knarr, Byron S,, M.D,__________Assistant Director of Student Health, 


B.S., M.D,, Wayne University, 


yerren, LoweLL sricaan at Toaram, Director, Auburn Union, 
BS., ‘Aubum Valversity .D., New ( Orleans Theological Seminary. 





Lowvorn, Kaye F,——_____ Assistant Editor of ‘The Alumnews, 1965, 
BA. Aubum University. 
Mars, CHarves—_______ = Accountant, Business Office, 


B.S., Kent State University, 





Mayrreiy, Mancaner C,_______Assistant Dietitian, Women's Dining Hall, 
B.S,, Auburn University, 
McCuttars, Gam. H.—____ come -.Counselor, 1961, 
BS, Abu Us University, 
McDowazp, Aupiey C.__._ Administrative Assistant to the Dean, 1963, 
Louisiana State University; M.A., Colgate University, 
McDvrr, Jacqvetyn R., R.N.W—______ Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 


McGowen, Drustuta Boons______Assistant Editor, News Bureau, 
University Relations, 
McMitxan, Lora C,_Library Assistant, Binding and Receiving Room, 1953, 
Mos, Witttam Henny__Superintendent of Maintenance and 
B.S., Auburn University, Operation, Buildings and Grounds, 


Pet tare Litrane RR. Library Assistant, Reserve Room, 1961, 





Mons, Ci § ALLA ________._Manager, Magnolia Dormitories, 
B.S., Jucksoaville State College 
Monoan, aacor F._________ Assistant Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 


ae? ican DeWrrt____Assistant to Dean, School of Chemistry, 1952, 
B,S,, Aubum University, 
Oppennensen, Enxest A. Assistant Director and Coordinator of the 
Mental Health Program, 1964, 
B.A., Amherst College; M.B.A., New York University; Ph.D,, Columbia University. 
WiuaMm F,________Mechanical Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 
» Auburn University, 





Ennest A. Assistant Bursar, Business Office, 
B,S., Auburn University. 
Powewt, CINDERELLA M__________ Supervisor of Women’s Dormitories, 
Powrnt, Wiau1AM Frank —____ Purchash ent, Business Office, 
BS. Auburn University. (Deceased Dec. 11, 1965) dis. she 
Praruer, Mary M.————__Dietitvin, Ai.nni Cafeteria, 1962, 
iniversity. . 


B.S. Auburn U; 
Mi , Chemistry Supply Store, 194 
(, Necthwestera Usivenity. asleieyiaeey 


Ruy, Ruerr E._______________Internal Anditor, Business Office, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Ropen, Resecca Harrss____Administrative Assistant, Graduate School, 1956, 
BS,, Auburn University, 
, Kennet: B.—_—__H Department of Publications, 1! 
be "BY, sts of Missouri. eae oF eh TOR, 
Rew Ses aul 33 Food Director, Dining Hall Service, 1949, 














Temporary. 


1963, 
1964 


1964 
1962, 
1965 
1959 
1961 
1964 
1966 
1965, 
1985, 


1966 


1965 


1962, 
1962 


1964 
1965 
1965 
1962 


1959 


1948 
1951 
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Sets.ens, M. SE ——— 
hey bree eae Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 1944, 1959 
Suxererp, Joy Hy 
A.B, Auburn University. 
E Gy MD. 
Expuunce Cy MD. __ Assistant Director of Student Health, 1960 
Sis ys, Grace F,, RN, 





Library Assistant, Readers’ Advisory Service, 1963 












— a Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 1944 
Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 1947 


Skiviex, Howann OI Program Director, Educational TV, 1959, 1962 


B.S., University of Florida. 


Sysucer, Nora Dean____..___ Assistant Dietitian, Magnolia Dining Hall, 1965 
\.B., Huntingdon College. 

Sres.u, E, Frep, 
B.S., Lowa State Uni 

{Srewanr, Gucnent V.— Senior Personnel Assistant, University Personnel Office, 1964 
B.5,, Auburn University, 

Srmoxce, Howarp_— 
B.S. M.S., Auburn University; Ed. 


Rosert Bryant 
S., Auburn University. 


_—_—Producer-Director, Educational TV, 1963 








Assistant to Det Pre-Engineering, 1947, 1960 
Columbia University. 


_ Assistant Director, Student Financial Aid, 1962 












Dietitian, Magnolia Dining Hall, 1961 
.S., Auburn University. 
Tarton, Epwanp B.._____Asststant Director of Engineering Extension 


Service, 1957, 1959 
B.S, Davidson College; B.S.T.M., North Carolina State College; M.S. Columbia’ University, 


‘Tuvnstox, Muron C._____Equipment and Plant Manager, Athletics, 1946, 1950 

Trvins, Frances E, Administrative Assistant, Business Office, 1929, 1950 

Tiernan, Cane B,, R.N,———__________Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 1965 

Ticxen, Inez J, Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 1952, 1955 
BS,, Auburn University. 


Tuer, Grace Harnis______Assistant Dietitian, Food Service, 1965 
B,S., Auburn University, 


‘Tuswipserp, LAMARGARET— —________Head of Women’s Housing, 1947, 1952 
¥.A., Huntingdon College; M.S,, Auburn University. 


Vaspecurrr, FRank Assistant Director, Engineering Extension Service, 1964 
BM Georgia l Technology; M.A., Columbia Theological Seminary, 


Vas Gupen, Saran E. _________ Assistant Dietitian, Alumni Dining Hall, 1960 
B.S, Auburn University. 


Waconor, Ruta C.___ Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1928, 1937 
Wacken, Epwanp Eart____ Systems Programmer, Computer Center, 1962, 1964 


B,S.C.E., Auburn Universit 
Watton, Joun H.—_ Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1947 
__Chief Engineer, Educational TV, 1957, 1959 


**Wane, Roserr Etmore——__. 
______Dietitian, Women’s Dining Hall, 1960 






































B,S,, Auburn University. 
Wrasten, Mancarer Nuns 
B.S,, Auburn University. 
Winre, Susan M.——__—_Library Assistant, Readers Advisory Service, 1963, 1964 

A.B., Auburn University. 
Winrstan, J. M.__Mechanical Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1940, 1964 


Wittsing, Doman Eh __ Student Activities Adviser and Foreign 
se da AP a ‘Student Adviser, Student Affairs, 1963, 1964 
B.A,, Mississippi College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Winans, L. B.Editor, University Publications, University Relation, 1956, 1968 
B.S,, Troy State College; M. ly College. 


Wison, Jack O., Jn. sce oveeiat, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 1953 











+ Resigned, 
*°On leave. 
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Wrncate, Henny T._.__.___Assistant to the Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1927, 
BS., Auburn University. 


Woop, Bru Rua. = 
B.S., Auburn University. 


‘Woops, Marcaner, RN. Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 
Waicrr, LuNeat. D., R.N.— Superintendent of Nurses, Drake Infirmary, 1941, 


SENIOR CLERICAL AND TECHNICAL STAFF 


Library Assistant, 








*Apxmns, Kaye Scorr_____________ Laboratory Technician A, Microbiology, 
B,S., Western Kentucky State College. 
Atxcoop, James Lovis______ Maintenance Custodian, Women’s Dormitories, 





ANDERSON, Perry B, 
GySgt., U.S. Marine Corps. 


Anprews, Rusy S..__________Housemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 1961, 
Bamey, Bessre__________Chief Operator PBX, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 
Banter, ANNETTE ______ Bookkeeper, Food Service, 1951, 
Banton, Frema C.______ Head Resident of Dana Gatchell Hall, 1958, 
Senior Secretary, English, 1936, 
Bookkeeper, Business Office, 1963, 

Head Resident of Lupton Hall, 













Electronics Technician in Electrical Engineering, 

Brack, Raupu W., Jn.________ Engineering Aide, Educational TV, 

Braxe, Bruce D... Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1947, 
BS. Auburn U: r 

Donny, Lain 8 .__Cashier, Business Office, 1945, 


Bourwexx, Caances E.___ NCOIC Operations and Training Section 
Air Force ROTC, 


Box, Waurraup M,._________ Senior Payroll Clerk, 














Bozeman, Ina Mar _____________Head Resident of Auburn Hall, 
Bracxiy, GLeNn H., Jn.____________ Studio Supervisor, Educational TV, 
Branvon, Rosent A._____________Operations Engineer, Educational TV, 
Britta, Joyce T._____Senior Secretary, Engineering Administration, 1957, 
Brown, Brxon______________ Photographer, Photographic Services, 
Bunrovcns, CuAntes R.____Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 
Bunts, Acnes_________________Head Resident of Teague Hall, 1964, 
Came, Leon D._Floor Maintenance Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1946, 
Carans, Lois E._________Senior Secretary, Architecture Administration, 1961, 
Camrpett, Guapys T.. ____________Head Resident, Dormitory 1X, 
Carmack, Donotuy D,__________________Chief Clerk, Drake infirmary, 
Cannot, Frank A. Education Training Specialist, Aerospace Studies, 

Air Force ROTC, 


Crmopness, Berry W._______ 
adie Manvet R.. 


Marjorie G,____ 
Site Auburn University. 


Cxoyp, THomas C,._________Storeroom Supervisor, Food Service, 1946, 


Coates, Rocen D.__________________Instructor in Naval Science, 


Covesrott, Dante J,._______________ Programmer, Computer Center, 
AB., Aubum University, 


Conr, Raver Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, 
Cox, KaTHertne M,..______________Senior Secretary, Library, 1958, 


Temporary. 


Senior Clerk, University Personnel, 
—Instructor of Naval Science, 
Senior Secretary, Athletics, 









_...__Instructor in Naval Science, 15 


1959 
1965 


1953 
1950 


966. 


1954 
A 


1963 
1959 
1957 
1962 
1965 
1964 
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1964 
1959 


1959 


1965 
1965 
1965 
1965, 
1985 
1960 
1964 
1963 
1965 
1957 
1962 
1964 
1964 


1965 
1965 
1965 
1954 


1951 
19865 
1964 


1958 
1964 


Staff 


Curans, J. W.- Maintenance Custodian, Magnolia Dormitories, 1945, 
Davis, Jou C._Professional Horseman, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
Davis, Luruen E.________Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 
Denwts, MAntAnne______Laboratory Technician A, Anatomy and Histology, 


Di ‘rH, Ben P.______Assistant S: 
ro a Pia Da tatt Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1946, 
Dox, 


Canoi tie | 
aa rialie = Assistant, Library, 1960, 


Donovex, J, D,._________Pest Control Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Dunose, Ennesr I.______Assistant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Exuis, Grover C._ Machinist, Physics, 
Fone, ALICE. SS orton, Technician A, Pharmacy, 
Foxnesren, Kess L., I11____Architectural Draftsman, Buildings and Grounds, 


Fostex, bye L. age —— salon Secretary, Athletic Department, 1948, 


Goorury, Cirrroay B,, Jn.—Asslstant Mechanical Foreman, Build 











Grav, Leon A,, Jn.________Laboratory Mechanician, Civil Engineering, 


G Hi W... Si in Ve lture, 1948, 
RE fowano W.-——_Aasatant jupervisor ‘ocational Agriculture, 


Grurrex, Evens J.——__________Instructor in Military Science, 
SFC, U.S. Army. 
Gricsny, Acron Waywe_______________Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, 
Gov, Enwesr Frercuma——__________ Laboratory Mechanician, 
Harmaxen, Joun W.—__________Supply Sergeant, Military Science, 
Hawems, Cart J... Shop Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hennen, Fannne____________________Head Resident of Dunn Hall, 
Hines, Matissa C,_______________Head Resident of Dormitory B, 1960, 
Hockman, Wannen D.______________Instructor in Naval Science, 
fonx, .___—Education 5 
Hooce, Rosen E,, Jn Training Specie, Aerompac one 
Houtanay, Mancaner E,._________Senior Bookkeeper, Business Office, 
Hov.ineswoats, Mane, H.____________Head Resident of Broun Hall, 
Howr, Dunwoop.___Instrument Moker, Physics, 
Honrcan, Racrrt _—__________Instructor in Naval Science, 
Hou, Ricuann L. Assistant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Honnsay, Jessrs Dowpte.— Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 
Huvsoy, Bury R.._______Paint Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hopson, Franx L.___ Building Services Supervisor, Auburn Union, 1959, 


5 |. _—————Laboratory Technician A, Small Animal 
Jackson, Bansana B. jas ‘and Med! 


Jackson, Leste W.—————_____. Sse in Military Science, 
Jacxsox, Horus C___________ Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, 
Jacon, Epwann F_________— Engineering Aide, Educational TV, 
Jeans, Evrzasera__________Head Resident of Harper Hall, 1954, 
Jonnson, Prius S._____Assistant Program Director, Auburn Union, 1964, 
Secretary Certificate from Athens College. 

Jouty, H. H.____________ Laboratory Mechanician, Aerospace Engineering, 
Jones, Bury Jack _____________Linotype Operator, Duplicating Service, 
Jones, Janes R.___________Chief Administrative Clerk, Military Science, 
Jones, Jewex Vincrvta_____Senior Clerk, fee caatet 1941, 
Jones, Miton_____Storekeeper Ist. C. icience, 

_——______— Senior Si and Grounds, 1948, 
Kine, Avice B. jecretary, ee Be a 
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Sars Nancy = Senior Clerk, Registrar's Office, 1957, 
Lackey, Rosenr H______ visual Aids Specialist, Photographic Services, 
Lepserrer, Hanoy O._____ Engineering Aide, Educational TV, 
$$ ——Instructor in Milit , 
Le haw Meee te 
Lester, LoRAYNe P.____Senior Secretary, Auburn Research Foundation, 1958, 
Lewss, Estuen C.___________________Head Resident of Little Hall, 
Lewss, Homer Ne natok Specialist, Vocational Agriculture, 1954, 


BS., M.S. Auburn 
Lorp, Harory F__ ==. Comenutation Uniform Custodian, Aerospace 
Studies, Air Force ROTC, 


Lowe, Rosert Henny_—— Assistant Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Lunpy, James D.. Construction Inspector, Buildings and Grounds, 1959, 











Canova M. Assistant Head Resident, Auburn Hall, 
BS., Auburn University, 
Mactoy, Ricuarp TALMapcE... Laboratory Mechanician, Aerospace 
Engineering, 
Martiy, Hexen N.. =—-tiditorioh Assistant, Engineering Experiment Station, 1962, 
B.A:, Auburn University. iti 
Martin, Josep —— Education Training moray Aerospace 
udies, Air Force ROTC, 
McCarty, Mary L,__________Senior => President's Office, 1961, 


McConnext, Frances H___ Laboratory Technician A, Pathology-Parasitology, 
McKrnuey, Mary Mitten ___Head Cashier, Business Office, 1938, 
McWitiiams, Key M.__Junior Electronics Technician, Electrical Engineering, 
Meapows, James A.________Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Engineering, 
Moon, Benyasan W.___Farm Foreman, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
Moone, Cranence Truman Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical 


Engineering, 
Moone, F. D._.______ Education Training Specialist, Aerospace Studies, 
Muuuis, Hazen M,____ Senior Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 1957, 


— Instructor in Military Science, 





Moscat, Cuantes M., Jn 
SFC, U.S. Army. 


NELson, Castros Evcene—__ Glass Blower, anise 1958, 
Ne1son, L. V. Dasson_______Assistant Processing Mechanician, Té 
Technolente 1963, 


Nesmrrx, Woopre R.____Assistant Construction Engineer, Buildings and 





Grounds, 1961, 
NE PAU Instructor in Naval Science, 
Noro, Karauren D._____ Head Resident of Dormitory A, South 


Women’s Dormitory, 
Otsven, Eowanp E.________ Small Arms Repairman, Military Science, 
Patterson, Raymonp A. Senior Laboratory Mechanician, Industrial 
Laboratories, 1946, 
Peax, Bruce L.______ Transportation Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Perrus, Wanna G. ____Iah Technician A, Home Economics, 
B.S. in Home Economics, Auburn University. 
Perry, Jean Greennnt________Senior Secretary, School of Education, 1955, 
Puant, Beantece V._________Senior Clerk, Duplicating Service, 1958, 
Pottarp, Woe E._______Senior Clerk, University Bookstore, 
Ponp, Euasera T_____________Head Resident of Dowdell Hall, 1964, 
Porg, Luraen M._____Stockroom Supervisor, Buildings and Grounds, 1953, 


Paqvoy, Bis Ge ilit Se 7 
oes Instructor in Military Science, 
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Payor, Oru Crype______ Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 1960 
Pcs, Wisun H.—_____Property Custodian, Small ‘Animal Surgery 
Medicine, 1955, 1958 
PurnaM, Ropent F.____ Processing Uaene Textile Technology, 1959 
Racax, Manraa W.—— Laboratory Technician A, Small Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, 1963 
Ramey, Rors S.. ..Senior Secretary, Pharmacy, 1958, 1962 
Rees — eens Executive Secretary, F.F.A., 1959 
fay, Lurser G._ Maintenance Custodian, Graves Centre Apartments, 1960, 1965 
Rew, Caances F, _—_—___________ Senior Clerk, Business Office, 1948, 1959 
Rocers, Cuante P., TIL. NCOIC Personnel Actions, Air Force ROTC, 1965 
Rupp, Sve L,._______________Senior Secretary, University Relations, 1964 
Sanpa, Francis M. —Ticket Glerk-Accountant, Athletic Department, 1964 
B.S. Auburn Uni 7 
Sun ee Lews ) i ee Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1937, 1958 
M.S, Auburn Universi 
sae Dorotny N,_ "Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1951, 1959 
BS., Auburn University. 
Snyvocx, Tarovone__________Instructor in Military Science, 1963 
Suey, Gricssy THomas, Jn,______ Electronics Technician, Electrical 
Engineering, 1943, 1961 
Smuey, Kare Maxwet. Senior Tabulating oe Operator, 
istrar’s Office, 1950, 1959 
Suaverr, Evre_______— Head Rulten of Mell Hall, 1958, 1962 
Siats, Marvin W. _______Instructor in Naval Science, 1965 
Sms, Vincrvta, Assistant Cashier, Business Office, 1950 
Sumit, Iverson T.____Assistant Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
Smura, Lenoy W.. Instructor in Military Science, 1965 
SFC, U.S, Army. 
Sourra, Henry A.—___Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 1959, 1960 
Sxow, Metyny L.—______ Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1951, 1957 
SpaAnnow, aihegtits S._______ Senior Clerk, Engineering Administration, 1948, 1959 
B,S., Alabama College. 
Sranrie.p, James Mopre____— Cameraman, Duplicating Service, 1957 
Srony, Exzanon_—__________.________Head Resident of Graves Hall, 1965 
Suvparn, Boyce E,________Senior Clerk, School of Education, 1944, 1959 
Succ, Brmex J,_______ Heal Resident and Counselor, South 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. Women's. Dormitories, 1957, 1962 
Succ, Tor C,____________Housemother, Magnolla Dormitories, 1957, 1962 
Surrox, Cecu, Extiorr_— Lab Technician, Microbiology, 1965 
Surrox, Simmer B.——_ ____Senior Clerk, Science and Literature, 1965 
Tavnor, Witka B,—...___—Senior Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 1952, 1959 
Tuomas, Rosent F. _______Instructor in Military Science, 1964 
SFC, U.S. Army. 
Tenwen, Mictars D.. Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 1965 
Tyzea, Victor A., Jn.. ae Supervisor, Educational TV, 1965 
Warren, Lucy ——___________—_ lead Resident of Dobbs Hall, 1965 
Waatier, Mrprep C.. Senior Porat Slee Business Office, 1940, 1959 
Waeeime, Jon B,_______Personnel and NESEP ei Naval ks cletehe 1963 
_____—Assistar 
Warman, Jessue C. nt Campus Foreman, Buildings | 1952, 1959 
Wren, Euzanera S,_____Head Resident of Lane Hall, 1929, 1962 
Witems, Mantua W.. 
Misra st B_________ Housemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 1962, 1963 


Wru3aMs, CLanence T.__________ Senior Clerk, Security Office, 
Wiis, Wooprow— faintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 
Wmson, Verna M.S __Head Resident of Alumni Hall, 
Wrxsreap, Ernest G.___________NCOIC Cadet Records, Air Force ROTC, 
WoopnaM, KaTHLren N.__Laboratory Technician A, Botany Department, 
Waicut, Cary Duncan_—_Property Custodian, Large sere i Surgery 
Medicine, 1948, 
Serres in Military Science, 









"ARMAN, CHARLES J. 
Ast Set, U.S, Army. 

Younc, Berry Reacan____.___Senior Clerk, Science and Literature, 1962, 
B.A., Mississippi College. 


Younc, Joz Franx________Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 
Zrecter, EveLYN A.____Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1951, 
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i 
BS., Assistant to Director 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 





» Auburn University; 


Bracksrong, J. H. 
BS. M.S., ‘Auburn ‘University. 


Daven, M. 


BS. Texas Fexectstia Galetr College; MS., U 


Ph.D., Purdue University, 








Head of Department, 1948, 1964 
Professor, 1938, 1953 
Professor, 1943, 1957 

Professor, 1950, 1960 


University of Tennesseo, 





Mornis.__ = 
Aubum University; 





Br, S.C. 
i.S,, MS, Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


Kenn, 





-D., Purdue University, 


Associate Professor, 1956, 1965 





Associate Professor, 1955 





Wuson, L, E, 
By 





Dunxkeset 





en 13 (sitana Bate University; Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 


~~ sociate Pi 1960, 1963 


Se es T 
Murray State College; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D,, ci at of Tlinois, 
nasa ASS ONE, P cas0r, 1962 


E, 
ABa Fiala Marshall College; M.S,, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., Mississippi 


State University. 
Coven, R. S, 





tant Professor, 1965 


hea —____ Assist 
.S., Austin Peay State College; M.S., Aubum University; Ph.D, Texas A, & M, Univeriity. 


B. R. 


Mitten, B. 
BS. “ 








= Assistant 
bum University; Pb.D., North Carolina Stato University, 


int Professor, 1959, 1963 





Drbcatr, S.. 
Su tee, S., Auburn University. 
Reneas Rorn A, 

BS, M.S., Auburn University. 


Haims, i M., Ju 
BS, , Auburn Universi 








Hons: i R. 








juiene M. 
B. 


eee ares ae 
S., M.S,, Auburn University. 


Agricultural Engineering 
Kowaren, F. A. 





M.S. Aubam University. 











4.5, Aubura University. 


Instructor, 1965 
Instructor, 1955 

——_.._Instructor, 1965 
_......_Instructor, 1959, 1965 
. Instructor, 1965 





Head of Department (P.E.), 1935, 1948 
. Professor (P.E.), 1946, 1963 








Contey, T. E, 
BS., M. 





Doma w. 
BS., M.S,, Aubum University, 


Gave, Warren —_—___. 
B.S, Rutgers University; 


Revout, E. S,_ 
BS., Auburn University: 


Rotto, C. A._.___ 








Sug M. 





Stokes, C. M. 
+ M. 





* As of January 1, 1968. 


‘Auburn University. — 











‘Auburn University. ae 


Aubam University. 


Associate Professor (P.E.), 1946, 1962 
Associate Professor (P.E.), 1954 
; Professor (P.E.), 1949, 1958 


M.S., Towa State University. 
Associate Professor (P.E.), 1947, 1956 


Associate Professor (P.E.), 1937, 1947 
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Hesmuce, J.C: Assistant Professor, 1962 
}» Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


Eas N, z —AInstructor, 1959 
cae Auburm University. 


Ssarn, D, M._________Agricultural Engineering Field Superintendent, 1962 
BPA Auburn University. - 


Cooren, A. W._.___Director, National Tillage Machinery 
aes oN (PE. (Coop. USDA), 1939, 1958 








BS., M.S., Aubum University; Ph.D., Michigan State 


Agricultural E (Coop. USDA), 1965 
» University of Hlinois. nace ~~ A), 


—__ Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1 
Se a ouch Hele ay BS 











5 a isos WS Tan ARctaral Engineer (Coop, USDA), 1965 
ss meee of Idaho; M.S., University of Pa apeal jtate University. 
McCreeny, W. sa aAsricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1950, 1952 


BS. ‘Saivesity ‘of Georgia; M.S. Aubum University. 











0. 0 Electronic: Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., Aubum University. 
Reaves, C. A. (Coop. eee (P-E.), 1951 


Agricultural Engineer 
BS, Auburn Univesity; MS., University of Masourls Ph.D, 
Rep, |. F. 





sap isticultural Engineer (C “USD. ), (P.E.), 1938, 1944 
niversity of Nebraska; M.S., Ohio State U: f aire A), ree z) 


Te er OS Saaheer (Coop. USDA), 1985 


R 
BS.,MS., Ph.D., lowa State University. 


Taxtor, J. 5 aan ae paar (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1964 





B.S., Mississippi State University; 


peace A. C., a — ed Selentie (Coop. USDA), 1964 
BS, University ‘of California; M.S., University of California, Davis; Pb.D,, University of 





Agronomy and Soils 


Rocens, Howarp T,.________________ Head of Deva riment, 1942, 1951 
BS. Vigeinia Polytechnic Institute: MS. Michigan State University: Ph.D. lows State 





Frep. Professor, 1955, 1965 
BS. MS., ae State University; Ph.D., University of California. 


se BERT Professor, 1950, 1959 
Rigen University; Ph.D., Comell University, 


Downey, E. D. Professor, 1951, 1 
BS. MCS., Auburn Waivers Ph.D., Cornell University. " =" 


pe Sees (Coop. ) ) 
BD Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), (Thorsbi)), 1956 





















Ensmuncen, L. E._ Professor, 1944, 1953 
BS, Univesity of Misouri PhD. U University of Ilinois. 

Kari Ib AL Pathologie (Co (Coop. USDA), 1985 
“BS owe § Side Galvenioy MS University; MS., University of Nebraska; f North Carolina fe Uni- 
versit 

Li F.__+_____________.___ Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1962 

oT UATE ‘MS. Aubum University. f ‘ 

McCam, F. S.___ = Professor, 1946, 1959 
BS., MS., Aubum University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 





Pearson, FR. 'W._____Soff Eee ‘Coop. USDA), 1941, 1960. 
BS, Sa State University; Ph.D., University of 5 


Professor, 1949, 1956 
Professor, 1953, 1959 





Bs We University of Georgia; Ph.D., Purdue University. 





CE 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
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Ssernenp, Raymonp L,_ 














B.S., Ouuchita Baptist College; M.S,, University of perth Pee aoe 
SETTER D. G. Professor, 1925, 
B,S., Auburn University; M.S., Iowa State University; PhD., Michigan State Universtiy,” 

Wear, J. Professor, 1939, 


BiS.. M.S, Aubum University, Ph.D, Purdue University, 


—_______Associate Professor, 1959, 
'» University of Wisconsin. 


Evans, ve M.—______________________ Associate Professor, 1949, 
BS., Auburn University; M.S, Comell University. 


Hoo EDL A. E. Associate protester, 
MS,, Goniell University; MS, Towa State University; PhD, Comell Universit 


Koved Lae ice Me tirana naa ees 
4 University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Florida, 


She Cc. 
Si WV ake Boreet allege BS. MS. 
versity. 


Paruck, Kerra H. 
B.S, M.S,, Oklahoms 





















Professor, 





Associate Pi fessor, 1 
te University; Ph.D,, Texas ARM. University. a id 


Mixon, Avuprey C, Associate Agronomist (C USDA) 
No 8. Universty of Georgia; MS, Now Caroline State Universi c ee i, 


Bue ANAS Gave A._______________________ Assistant Professor, 
+, M.S,, University of Florida; Ph.D., Towa State University, 




















Lis 




















Evans, ¢, k= ysistant Professor, 1955, 
3.8, Abilene Cliistinn Colegey ALS, Auburn University. 
Kr. C. C., Jn. _______Assistant Professor, 1952, 
iS. MS; Auburn University, 
coms, Crype G, Assistant Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 1963, 
.S., Auburn University. 
Sureman, G, T,, Jn. — Assistant Professor (Thorsby), 1952, 
B.S, Auburn University, 
Beara A, F, E.._____________Field Superintendent (Prattville), 1935, 
+) Auburn University. 
cize, Paap), Field Superintendent (Alexandria), 
&.S., Auburn University. 
Laworonp, J. W.. Superintendent Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 
B.S,, Auburn University. 
Ricranosow, J. W. Field Superintendent (Brewton), 1937, 
B.S, Auburn Uni 

















*°CuapMAN, Lourie ee Instructor, 
BS, M.S., Auburn University. 

Cree Instructor, 

Crowtey, Geran B.. —— Instructor, 








B.S. Auburn University. 
MIXERLEES, 5 re —._ Instructor, 


B.S., Aubura University. 
Animal Disease Research 


Gnrnve, J. Bo ____________ Head of Department, 1937, 
D.V.M,, MS., Auburn t University. 








_______Associate Head tment, 1953, 
shington State University; M.Sc., Ph.D,, Ohio ne niversity. 


Professor, 1952, 


Chaney soe 











bons, iisas 
BS. MS., robes University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 








‘On leave. 


——Associate Pi 
ite University; Pb.D,, Cornell Us 


oy 
1965. 
1942 
1959 
1962 
1953, 
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1959 
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1954 
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1955, 
1959 
1965, 
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Professor, 1952, 1955 





'D.V.M., New York State Veterinary College. 


Henman D,_______________Associate Professor, 1950, 1963 
BS. MS, Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Fannett, Dann R.___________._#+_+#_+_+=ss—_ Associate Professor, 1962 
DVM, M.S., se University. 





Beckerr, Smxey D.____ asses Sa Associate Professor, 1966 
BS., Mississippi Bais University; D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn University, 
Animal Science 


——_...- Head. of, Department, 1955, 1957 
‘exas A.&M. University; Ph.D., University of Missouri, 


Professor, 1953, 1955 
Corel University. 


Professor, 1957, 1965 






Roma, Wr Mime 
B.S., Michigan State University; M. 
Antuony, W. B,— 
B.S., University of Iilinois 


Parrerson, Troy B.——_____ 
B,S., Mississippi State University; M.S., Ph.D., Texas A.&M. University, 


—__——Professor, 1961, 1965 








Srnencra, D. KR, 
B.S., M.S. At 































Hanns, Rava Ro. = Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 
BS., MS., Aubum Universi ‘Texas A&M. University. 

ast Date L, ——— mee jociate Professor, 1963, 1965 

ra Dae yea 

by Ne ge eee ee ere Professor, 1956, 1965 
BiS., M.S.; Aubura Univenity; Ph.D, ‘Texas ARAL Univer, 

Satry, Ry Co Associate Professor, 1961, 1963 
BSS,, Elmhurst College; MS., Ph.D, University College of Medicine, 

‘Soqvrmna,’ C, ‘D.___—_—_—_ a Associate Professor, 1950 
BS. MA., Ph.D. Univeniity of Missouri. 





Tocken, H. F. 
BS., MS., Ph.D, Aubum University. 





Associate Professor, 1949, 1962 
Associate Professor, 1940, 1962 





Di M._____ = 
B,S,, Auburn University; M.S., University of Tlinois, 


Wicons, E, Le Associate Professor, 1956 
BS., MS., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Meanows, G. B. Assistant Professor, 1951 
BS., Auburn Uni 


Couums, James C, 
BSS., MS,, Mississippi State University. — 


ConnincnaM, Joun P. = 
B.S., Aubum University. 








eastern Instructor, 1965 





+ Instructor, 1965 





Botany and Plant Pathology 


Head of Department, 1947, 1954 
State University; Ph.D, University of 







Professor, 1954 


Davis, D,_ EK. _. a. 
B.Ed,, Ped.D., Eastern Ilinois University; MS., Ph. 


Drener, U, L.___ == —— = Py 1952, 1963 
EK, Min University (Ohio); M.A., Harvard University; Ph. Rates Carolina Bate bee 
vers 

Resor, R. V.__ ~Nematologist (Coop. USDA), 1965 


B.A., San Jose State College. 
Associate Professor, 1956, 1960 


Professor, 1947, 1955 
Ohio State University. 




















E. M. 
BS., MS, Ph.D,, University of Minnesota, 
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Conus, E. A; As: Me 954, 
is. Louisiana “Polytechme Institute, M.S... Usiversity of Ot Ata ae Uaneni 


Davis, Norman D. Associate vssor, 1958, 
BS. ey cies MS, PED, Ob fe University. Freier Woe Lea 
Funversurx, H. H., Jn. _ Associat 
BS. MS. ee University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
UD AUEEAS: Rosert T._ Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 
BS., Easter Dinois State University: M.S., Ph.D, University of Minot fess At 4 


Neat, N. S. -Assistant Professor, 1963, 1965 
BSc. Ge ent Agricultural Col *s " 
BSe. Goemmnt z; hericuleurat ce pe Kane Indin; M.Sc. Banaras Hindu University, 


icuez, Kapana R.__ See 
Rous its neue ina ta a Assistant Professor, 1965 


Braster, P, G, - 
B.S., Washington University at St. Louis; M.S., Auburn University. 





te Professor, 1961, 1963 








Instructor, 1960 








Dairy Science 








Aur a K. M. ment, 
"BS, Loulslana Stale University; M.S., Ph.D., Iown State waneaot ah Devers vel 
Bie. R. Y. Professor, 1048, 1960 
BS. Iowa State University; M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University ot Wiseoas 
FLawsrns, ys E,, Pe seer Professor, 1952, 1959 
BS. Scene tucky College; MS., University of Georgia; PhD, North ‘Carolina State 
nl 
Henrie; G. Hy Associate Professor, 1948, 1955 
M.S. Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Pb.D., University of Iilinois. 


Ler % Joe ALLEN Instructor, 1959, 1962 


estern Keni 








— Instructor, 1960 


Paan, Gary ————————————— 
n State College; M.S., Towa Stute University. 


Hs, Wise 








Forestry 


DeVacr, Wiesur B. 
1.5, Syracuse University; M.S., University of Florida. 


Gawn, G, T.—___. tent 
8.S,, M.S., University of Idaho; Ph.D., Yale University. 


Goccans, J. F.___. 
B.S,, University of Georgia; 


Head of Department, 1946, 1951 








Professor, 1948, 1952 





Professor, 1947, 1963 
p-D., North Carolina State’ University. 


E. J. a Professor, 1952, 1957 
Michigan State University; MS., University of California; Pb.D., Michigan Stale Uni+ 


versity. 
Busuis, EvANcELos Associate Professor, 1965 


BF., University of T 
Canren, Masox Ci 
BS, MS. V 


Tove 










‘Yale University. 
Associate Professor, 1960, 1965 

Duke ‘University. 

____Associate Professor, 1950, 1957 


ON: ry Wie 
Mintz 'S.. University of New Hampshire; M.F., Yale University; Ph.D., Syracuse University, 














igi ee G. ee Associate Professor, 1950, 1959 
North Carolina State University. 
Mie, D.. ______ Associate Professor (Rt. 2, Fayette), 1958 
ath F., University of Michigan. 
pea, Hanory O.—____._________Assistant Professor, 1960 


BS.E., M.S., Ph.D,, Purdue University. 


Buyra, Amer C.____ 
B.5., Ohio State 


Davis, Teray C. 
BS., M.S., Virginia Polyt 





_Assistant Professor, 1965 
Institute; Ph.D., West Virginia University. 
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<= —___ Assistant Professor, 1961 
, Hanay ———_______________Assistant Professor, 1959, 1964 
BS., Rutgers University; M.S., Michigan State College; Ph.D., Duke University, 
Livixcsrox, K. W.—____ ______Assistant Professor, 1948, 1949 
BS., University of South Carolina; e University. 
L Ey. 5, Je < — ee , 195’ 
7S. ney of Georgia; Duke University. PON EI ctaeet SET 
Mi  ———— — . 2, Be . 
ne, bea Instructor (Rt. 2, Fayette), 1965 
Home Economics 
Srwie, Marion W._ ______Head of Department, 1 195: 
B.S., Alabama College; B. Columbia University. et Deve i Bhag 
Rose, Errnen. = a a =P » 1963 
B.S., M.S., Indiana State College; Ph.D., Ohio State University, ee 
VAN Be aes. Mivonep 5 ——--- Professor, 1938, 1964 
Auburn University; M. 
oe Ann Husse: - —Associate Professor, 1963, 1965 
BS, MS, Auburn University; PhD. Florida State University, 
Prater, Evizapeta ——_________ Associate Professor, 1952, 1963 
BS., MS., Aubum U; *h.D., Iowa State University. 
Morton, Sue B. _._—.Assistant Professor, 1962 
BS.. M.S,, Ph.D., Texas Woman's University. 
Sreanns, Davin ALAN _ ——_Instructor, 1064 
B.S., University of Cincinno! versity. 
Horticulture 
Wane, L. M. —___— Head of Department, 1923, 1931 
B'S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Greenuear, W. HW —— = Professor, 1947 
BS., University of California at Berkel 
‘Ona, Henge, P______________P fessor, 1947,.1962' 
B,S., Aubum University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Amur, Harry J, Associate Professor, 1958 
BS., Rutgers versity of Delaware; Michigan State University. 
Hares, Husertr_____ — Associate Professor, 1936, 1948 

B.S,, M.S., Aubum University. se 
Jones, Sam T.. — Associate Professor, 1950, 1954 
Bs, MS., Auburn Dai PhD., Louisiana State University. 
Haman, Hassan A. ——___________Assistant Professor, 1965 
BSS,, Fresno State College; M.S., Montana State College; PhD. University of Georgia, 
Jounson, W. A. ee Assistant Professor, 1937, 1950 
BS., M.S., Auburn U Tae: 
te 2 -Assistant Professor, 1965 
BSS., Athens College of Agriculture; M.S., Iowa State University. 
Norton, Joserx D. ______ Assistant Professor, 1960 
BS, MS, Auburn Ualveril Louisiana State University. 
Wr1uam A.____ e Instructor, 1965 
BS., MS., Auburn University. 
A Instructor, 1951, 1958 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Perry, Frevenicx B.. Jr. _- Instructor, 1957 
BS. MS., ree! University. 
Turner, Jack ————— ———— Instructor, 1955, 1959 


BS, MS. Wes University. — 
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Poultry Science 
Moons Gt Auburn sg MS, Raat State Valeri A, (Pac, busted Geist, Te ee 
corm isa University; M.A., University of Missouri; D.V.M., Auburn ei ath epee: 
eo uae C College; 5.7 Keanan Sata Univeniiyy PRD, Unto of Whores str aeB 
Kine, Dare F._. _ Professor, 1930, 1959 





B.S. Oregon State University; M.S., Kansas State University. 
, ————__—_—__—_—-Associate 

Sacer rag peg er Professor, 1939, 1946 
Howes, Jone 3 = _..__ Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 

BL 

BS. Univer: Le pdon; N.D.i ND.A. University, Edinburgh; MS., MeGill University, Montreal; 
Jomvsox, L. W. 

A.B, Comell 








Professor, 1948, 1955 
Texas A rat M University. 





M.S., Auburn University; Ph. 














Cc. Associate Selena, 1958, 1961 
University of New Mexico; MS. New Mexico State University; Kansas State 
Sre Ags SS SS Instructor, 1 
vevetony J eee 1 lor, 1965 
Publications 


Wore, J. Henpert__. 
B.S. Auburn University. 


Gnawronp, E, M,———____ Director, University Relations, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. (Resigned Dee, 31, si, » 1965.) 
Roy, K, B._ = H tment, 1943, 
ov, KB = lead of Depa 943, 1948 
Associate Editor, 1941, 1957 


McGraw, E. L. 
BS., M. 
= __-Assoclate Editor, 1955, 1960 


~---Director, University Relations, 1960, 1966 














.S.. Aul 


Stevenson, R. E. 
B.S,, Aubam University. 


Research Data Analysis 





Atvoap, B. Fo_____ a = Statistician, 1929, 1957 
BS. MS. University of Illinois, — 

Parrernson, R, M.__—____________________Associate Professor, 1949, 1964 
.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 

Zoology-Entomology 

Anant, F. S_ Head of Department, 1926, 1949 





BS,, MS., Aubura University; Ph.D,, lowa State University. 
Baxenr, M. F.____ _____Leatler, Widije B Hesoarch Unit (Coop. USDI), 1958 
B.S,, M.S., Iowa State University; Ph.D., University 

— P; 1947, 1957 

Dest. J Stoiaiaa C College; M.A. University of North Carolina; Ph.D, si ne of Michigan, 
Ha: 5 Ki Lee. —Professor, 1957, 1964 

“BS. MS., Aubum Uaivenityy Ph.D., University of Michigan, 

Professor, 1941, 1963 














Lawrence, J. M.. 
BS. uss aM Aubum University; Pb.D., Iowa State University. 





Swincre, H. S,_ == Professor, 1929, 1939 
B.S., M.S, Se.D., Ohio State University. 
SON, ——_____ Associate Pj ), 1962 

A 5 Wisin 6 Carolina College; M.S, North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State 
University. 

Bencer, Ri Associate Professor, 1963 








. University; PhD, Comell University. 





‘OBERT S. 
BS., M.S, Texas A, & 
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Cunnincnam, Hucn B._ Associate Professor, 1951, 
BS., M.S. Aubum University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 



































Hy MO 
pe Pp ler ees Associate Professor, 1952, 
any oh D. ..._Associate Professor, 1947, 
S., MS., Auburn University; Pa.D,, Emory University. 
Pratuen, E. E._—___. Associate Professor, 1941, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan. 
Suet, E. W. Associate Professor, 1952, 
BS, MS. Auburn Univesity; FRD., Gomall Univesity 
Watson, Txro F,_ _.Associate Professor, 1962, 
BS, MS., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of California at Berkeley, 
Bass, Max H. saimesmg, Aslstant Professor, 1957, 
‘BS., Troy State College; )., Auburn University, 


Greene, Grorce N.. 


Apis Professor, 1963, 
B.S., Rice Universi 


of Michigan; PhD., Aubura University, 








Kranz, Gronce E,____ __._______Assistant Professor, 

BS, Wester Sy trae College; M.S., Ph.D., Pennsylvania University, lesa 

Speake, Dan W,___________Assistant Leader, Wildlife Research Unit, 
BS., MN Auburn University. 

Canenvay, T. _Instructor, 





, T. Don. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn Universit 


Joenson, A, S,, If ____. — 
B.S., University of Georgia; MS, Auburn University, 


Lo Oe) Oy a - 
BS., Mississippi Southern University; M.S., Auburn University. 


SUBSTATIONS 


Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas Samay 


Snore, L. A. 
BS,, Aubum Bene A 


oe, i ire jR_______________ Assistant Superintendent, 1955, 





Instructor, 1963, 





Instructor, 


_— Superintendent, 1951, 








Superintendent, 





Snort, Kennern C, 
BS., Auburn University, 


Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 


Yates, Hanorp F.. 
BS., Auburn Uni 


Banrett, J. E., Jn. ~~ Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 


— 1 Assistant Superintendent, 





__ Superintendent, 1931, 








Brown, V. L. a Superintendent, 
B,S., Mississippi ‘Stute Un a 

Fowier, Waiam E,___ eer Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S., Berry College, 

Watson, W. = = _. Assistant Superintendent, 





BS., Pile University. 
North Alabama sews ee Cullman eey 


Ho.iincswortu, oer Superintendent, 1958, 
BS., Auburn Uni ee 


Piedmont—Camp Hill, Talapiose County 


Mayron, E. L.__.. 
BS., Auburn Universi 





Superintendent, 1929, 








1965. 
1960 
1962 
1950 
1959 
1965 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1955, 
1963 
1965 


1954 


1957 


1957 


1948 
1960 


1959 
1948, 


1949 
1965 
1958 


1962 


1945 
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Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 


Gissenpanner, S, BE. 
B.S,, Auburn University, 


Lester, Howarp C._____ 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 





Superintendent, 1941, 


——-—.. Assistant Superintendent, 








Boseck, J. K. eo eee ee 
rh J. 5 SS Superintendent, 1937, 
Wessrer, W. B.__________________ Assistant Superintendent, 1958, 


BS. Auburn University. 
Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette County 





Me ah ad ee __ Superintendent, 
B,S,, Aubum University. 

Moone, Ronent A., Jn.—_______Asistant Superintend 
BS, of Ag Ativane Univer: ice = i 


Wi Sees, Henry poy 





Brocven, C, A_—_ Superintendent, 1937, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Srartixa, J, CG, Assistant Superintendent, 
BS., “Adbumn University, 


Omamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 


Snr, R. L. Sse Plant Pathologist, 1942, 
BS, M. yor University; Ph.D., University “of Wisconsin, 





OTHER STAFF 
Amans, W. P. 
Brack, A, L, 


Brankensenr, JEann F.. 
IWN., Deaconess Hos 


Shop Foreman, Agricultural Engineering, 

—Ponds Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 
_____Laboratory Technician A, Animal Science, 

‘chool of Nursing. 

.._._Laboratory Technician A, Poultry Science, 1962, 

__. Laboratory Technician A, Poultry Science, 










Bowman, Marcie J. 


Biaptey, Grenpa C, 
.S., Auburn University. 


Brewer, Puviris D.__________Laboratory Technician A, Poultry Science, 
Burns, Lots J. Laboratory Technician A, Botany and Plant Pathology, 
Ctements, CanoLe Laboratory Technician A, Dairy Science, 1960, 
Courum, Dovanp BR. Technical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 


Chorr, Winure Neu. _Laboratory Technician A, Animal Science, 
AUN., Mobile Infirmary School of Nursing. 


Dayant, Naywa B._.______Laboratory Technician A, Dairy Science, 


Denxex, Patsy W._.Laboratory Technician A, Home Economics Research, 
B.S., Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 
Dumas, Patricta TALLey__—___ Laibpratorg Technician A, Animal Science, 

R.N., Duke University School of Nursing. 


_ Agricultural Research Technician (Coop, USDA), 














Eason, Jou. T,_ 
B,S., Auburn University. 


Ecuxcton, CLaupe S,.Assistant Ponds Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 
Ens, Janice J.——Laboratory Technician A, Agronomy and Soils, 1957, 


Evans, Canon $.—_.Laboratory Technician A, Home Economics Research, 
B.S., Kansas State University. 


Fincuer, Stacey E.____ 
B.S,, Auburn University. 


FLANAGAN, CORNELIA 
FLanacan, Grorce D. 
Ganpver, Dons E.__. 
Gannett, Frank — 





Farm Foreman, Poultry Science, 





Senior Laboratory Technician, Poultry Science, 1942, 
Plant Manager, Dairy Science, 
“Senior Clerk, Poultry Science, 1949, 


sistant. in Horticulture (Gulf Coast Substation 
: ‘ ‘at Fairhope), 
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1946 
1958 


1965 


1944 
1959, 


g 


1948 


952 


1947 
1948 
1965 


1965 
1962 


1965 
1965, 
1963 
1957 
1964 


1965 
1965 


1962 


1962 
1959 
1965 


1959 


1961 
1935 
1965 
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Goupen, Cynm T....__Maintenance Custodian, Animal Disease Research, 
Gray, Frorence S,_________Laboratory Technician A, Poultry Science, 
Greene, Barsara M._______________ Laboratory Technician A, Forestry, 











Gnrrz, Inez B.Laboratory Technician A, Home Economics Research, 1957, 
BA., MS., Aubum University. 


________ Herdsman, Animal Science, 
Laboratory Technician A, Animal Science, 








Hearn, Wituiam Ho ——___ 
BS,, Auburn University. 


Hrocms, J. H_—_Production Manager (Foundation Seed, Stocks Farm 
Thorsby), 


_ Systems Analyst, 1950, 





‘Agronomy and Soils, 
Honne, Exeanon________ Senior Clock, Agronomy) and ‘Soils, 1993, 
Hunrer, Roserr C._______ Technical Assistant, Zoology-Entomology, 1960, 


B.S,, Aubum University. 


Jems, Hevurrra Fawen Laboratory Technician A, Botany and 

R.N,, Fort Sanders Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing. Plant Pathology, 
Jounson, Rena H..____Laboratory Technician A, Animal Science, 
_Farm Foreman, Agronomy and Soils, 
Assistant Plant Manager, Dairy Science, 
Assistant Foreman, Dairy Science, 1952, 


—Laboratory Technician A, Animal Disease 
Research, 1964, 


Technical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 
Laboratory Technician A, Animal Science, 





Locan, Marcarer C._ 
BS., University of Georgi 
McHarcue, Pere ____. 


MeVay, Juanrra_J.— 
BS., Aubum University. 


Mansrretp, E. E. Chief Clerk, Agricultural Economics, 1939, 
Marmson, M. C...__Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 1942, 


Moore, Bansasa M.—_Laboratory Technician A, Botany and Plant Pathology, 
BS., Aubum University. 


Noraus, Freep 5. —__ Laboratory Technician A, Zoology-Entomology, 
». Jacksonville State College. 


oe Francis W._________Laboratory Technician A, Dairy Science, 
B.S,, Anbu University. 

Para, Henny W._________ Assistant Farm Foreman, Poultry Science, 

Perrus, WANDA G._Laboratory Technician A, Home Economics Research, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Pumrirs, Mancanet G... Laboratory Technician A, Zoology-Entomology, 1962, 


Ropents, ANNETTE C.____ Laboratory Technician A, Poultry Science, 1961, 
B.S., Aubum University, 


Tyoxe, Giox Hwa ____ Laboratory Technician A, Animal Science, 
D.V.M., Institute of Agricultural Science in Bogar. 


VALENTINE, SHARLOTT A. Laboratory Technician A, Animal Science, 1963, 
BS., Mississippi State College for Women. 


Watxer, Peccy S.__ ___ Laboratory Technician A, Animal Science, 
B.S,, Aubum_ : Uaireniys 


Wintzams, Many ANN Laboratory Technician A, Animal Science, 




















1965 
1961 
1965 
1961 


1964 
1964 


1968 
1963 


1959, 
1962 


1964 
1965 
1959 
1937 
1957 
1965 
1963 
1965 


1959 
1957 
1965 


1964 


1965 
1965 


1963 
1964 


1965, 
1965 
1964 
1965 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 
Haury M. Prutrorr, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., President 


a R. Robertson, Jr., Ps MSS., University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A. 
Harvard University. —___— Director, 1959, 
Ralph R. Jones, B. MS., Michigan State Uni- 


versity — Associate Director, 1936, 
w, He Taylor, BS, pee es seer ae 
, 1946, 


Assistant Director, 1945, 
‘Aubum University; M.A., Columbia Univer- 
Assistant Director for | Women’s Work, 1936, 
Ww. .. Hill, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.S., Comell Us niversity; Ph.D., 
University Wisconsin Assistant to the Director, 1935, 
R. M. Reaves, BS,, Auburn University Assistant to the Director, 
Field Service, 192 
H. Earle Williams, A.B., Birmingham-Southern College —___Head, 
Management Service, 1945, 
Boker Horm, B.S., Auburn ey MS., University of Wis- 
—Assistant Head, nagement Service, 1944, 
I. Herbert White, B.S,, Auburn University Director of University 
Relations, 1960, 
Edwin M. Crawford, B.S, Auburn University Director of University 


Relations (Resigned Dec. 31, 1965), 













versi sity 
Mary I E. Colon, B 














SUPERVISORS 


John C. Bullington, B.S,, Auburn University....._District San 1980, 
S. L. Davis, B.S,, Auburn University; barnes Corll Unive — 
ict Extension irman, 1942, 
1. W. Lumpkin, B.S., Auburn tarete District Extension 
Chairman, 1934, 
seo. D, H. MeMillan, B.S,, Auburn University._District Extension 
Chairman, 1942, 
nce H. MeDaniel, B.S., Alabama A.&M. College District Farm 
Agent, 1952, 
Mary Hulsey, B.S. Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 
Associate District Extension Chairman, 1941, 
Eunice Ivey, B.S., Alabama College; M.S., University of Alabama 
Associate District Extension, Chairman, 1949, 
Lucile Mallette, B.S., Auburn University; ae S., pee of Minnesota 
‘Associate District Extension Chairman, 1996, 
Patty Parkman, B.S., Alabama College ________Associate District 
Extension Chairman, 1947, 
* Ruth L, Rivers, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.A., ae University 
District Home Agent, 1937, 
Cleo S. Walker, B.S., M.S., Tuskegee InstituteDistrict Home Agent, 1958, 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


A. R, Cayender, BS., M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin "Chairman, Resource Use "Division, 1958, 
R. R. Chesnutt, B.S., Auburn University._____Chairman, Extension 


John Warren Gossett, B.S., University of Tennessce; M.S., Ph.D., 
Texas AGM. University —_Chairman, Animal S: 
‘Thomas Benjamin Hagler, B.S. M.S., Auburn University; Ph. 
versity of Maryland" — Chairman, Plant Sede ‘Division, 
SPECIALISTS 
Thomas R. Agnew, B.S. M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute 4-H Club 


O. N. Andrews, B,S,, M.S., Auburn University__— ie 














851 


1962 
1962 
1965 


1965 
1965 


7, 1962 


1965, 
1965 


1965 
1965 


1965 


1935, 
1942, 1955 
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Joe Bates Armstrong, B.S., EEA State University; M.S., Okla- 

homa State University; Ph.D,, Colorado State University. “Animal 
Ausbandman, 

John Bagby, B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute_______ Specialist in 
Commercial Horticulture, 1944, 

G. Talmadge Balch, B.S,, M.Ag., Auburn University. Specialist in 


Pesticide Education, 
Bathe: Ballew, B.S., Aubumm University; M.' 


., Michigan State Uni- 
: ___Visual Editor, 1954, 
Ana Bary, BS, Alabama College — 
Charles G, Baskin, B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University — 








_State 4-H Club Tete for oe 1945, 





— Pesticide: EAucatian, 
Vernon C. Bice, B.S., Auburn University __.___Radio & TV Editor, 1958, 
Charles Allen Black, "BAA. Auburn University _—__ Assistant Art Editor, 


M. D. Bond, B.S. M.S., Auburn University Peanut and Soybean 
Specialist, 1955, 

Elta Majors Boyd, B.S., Auburn University; M.S,, University of Ten- 
nese “Specialist in Child Care and Family Life, 1934, 
A. J. Brown, B: Auburn University __ Specialist in Marketing, 1948, 

James F. Brown, B.S. M.S., University Tennessee, —_Specialist in 


culture Production, 
Elizabeth Bryan, B.S., Aubum University; M.S., University of Ten- 
nessee______. ‘conomist, Home Maxaperen, 1939, 
James A. Buford, , Auburn University Forestry 
Walter K. Cheney, B. Auburn University 
Robert R. Clark, BS it 3S nee University 

































~ Specialist in 
Kenneth J. C iniversity. iews Editor, 1957, 


Marketing Specialist, 
Recreation, 1954, 
Elmer George Close, B.S.A., M.S., University of Florida; Pb.D., U 
B. 
‘illiam T. Cox, B.S., Auburn Universit 
ings, 1950, 
Husbandman, 1960, 


Art Editor, 1958, 
versity or Florida__ specialist in Horticulture Marketing, 
Richard E. Deese, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., 









University of Florida" Animal Husbandman, 
Dickens, B.S., University of Arkansas; burn University 
Specialist in Weed Control, 
Sam R. Doughty, B.S., Iowa State University __.Specialist, Farm. 


Management, 1923, 
Isabelle Downey, BS, Auburn University; MS., University of Georgia 


‘ood Preservation, 1944, 
Samuel M. Eich, Jr., B.S., Auburn University. Specialist, Rural 
Resource Development, 1957, 
John Elliott, Jr, B.S., M.Ag., Auburn Universtiy District aoe ieee 
alist, 1953, 
Lawrence Ennis, B.S., Auburn University _(P.E.) Specialist in 
J. T. Gaillard, B.S., Aubum University 


Soil E Engineering, 1945, 
__(PE.), ss i 
Farm Mechanization, 1044, 
Joe P. Givhan, B.S. Aubum University. Specialist, Rural 
Resource "Development 1935, 
M. R. Glasscock, B.S,, Aubum University. Specialist in Fruits and 


Bill Ray Gregg, BS, M.S. Misisippl State Unive Auommee, Sead 

gg, B.S. M.S., ippi State University Agronomist, : 

Albert C. Heaslett, 5.S., Auburn un sity; M.S., University of Ten- 
messee 


1B. Henderson, iversity_ Specialist in Cotton, 1960, 

J.B Habba, BS. Auburn University; NESs Compall University. 

Specialist in Poultry, 1939, 
Specialist 


Rural 


“Resource Development, 















*John M. Huie, B.S, M.S., Aubum University— 





°Temporary. 


Tributary Area Development, 1957, 1 


. Kathleen Thompson, B,S., 
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Paul O, Johnson, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn Co heeaiy: — stalist, 
Rural Resource Dov lopment, 1959, 

Bertha Mae Jones, B.S. elsbain) A&M. College; ee Pennsylvania 
State aaneely: lub Specialist, 
R. S. Jones, Jr, B. 
EF, aro 
Worth Lanier, B. 
University 


= ves cae a) iterinarian, 
Roy J. Ledbetter, B, ‘Entomologist, 1054 


versity Entomologist, 1954, 
Auburn University Agronomist, 1959, 


fames, Gordon Link, B.S. 
janiel A. Linton, Jr, B.S, M.S., Auburn University. Specialist in 
> Livestock Marketing, 
EL E, Logue, BS, M.Ag.Ed,, Auburn University. State 4-H Club 
Leader, 1942, 


States Marion McCarter, B.S,, M.S., Ph.D., Clemson University. 


Specialist in Plant Pathology & Nematology, 1 
Houstie Frank McQueen, B.S,, Auburn University. Survey Entomologist, 
* L, Maddox, B.S, M.S., Auburn University ——_ Specialist in Farm 
Management, TVA, 1954, 
Merman H. Marks, B.S., Auburn University. Saale Program 
pecialist, 1954, 


M. Cecil Mayfield, B.S,, Auburn University. 4-H Club Social 1955, 
J. Glenn Morrill, B.S., Brigham Young University; Utah State 
University; Ed.D., Cornell University —_ Specialist in Extension 
ot 


ier & fd Ga 
Dorothy Overbey, B.S., University of Tennessee___ ialist in 

Consumer Fs ducation, 1943, 
Can Parker, B.S., Auburn University Specialist, Rural Resource 


‘Development, 1944, 
]._R, Parrish, B.S. sath, Auburn University_ _—.Dairyman, eh 
John L. Parrott, Ag.Ed., Auburn University 
Alive Peavy, BS., tients of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University 
Economist, Home Furnishings, 1941, 
James H, Pitts, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State at ately Specialist, 
roduction, TVA, 1955, 
Fariss Prickett, B.S., Aubum University.—_______Speeialist in Foods 
BS, Alabama College; M.S Kites Gace ee 
jeanne Priester, B.S,, Alal college: M.S. Aul versity —__ 
berts, B.S., M.S., Aubi ; Lec eer es ea 
.arry W, Roberts, B. uburn reste awl , Farm 
Management, TVA, 1960, 
Charles H. Segrest, B.S., M.S., Auburn University — Specialist, Rural 
ph bum Ui Me eat Unneay 
Ral L. Sherer, B.S., Aubum University; Jorn niversit 
Special ‘Rural Civil Defense, 1956, 
Daniel Bruce Smith, B.S., pala vives: University of Ten: 
noe SOE 






















nessee, ph Resource Peed ement, 
eo PE eine 

te ri ps jue Uni-~ 

versity ils 5 1948, 


Cleveland U, Storey, University 
pearer alta poctalise Rural Resource Development, 1 
Willie Lee Strain, B. ee Institute Assistant Editor, 1955, 


St ikland BS. Nine he Aub burn University. 
Elmer Oscar Stric va ul ments Spel 1980, 
Lois Carolyn Tew, B.S., Auburn tah x Specialist, Housing & Lay 


University of Alabama; M.S., Pennsylvania 
State Poets Specialist in Clothi ing ‘& Fees 1944, 
H. B. Thornhill, B, a Gniversty; MS. Clemeon, Univers 
“Marketi Oraamectal Horticulture, 1941, 
Faye C. Thurston, BS., ace sceaaity. Specials, Educati tional 


Uni a 
Macon B. Tidwell, B.S,, M.Ag., Auburn en satis 957, 











News Editor, 1959, 1 
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Larkin H. Wade, BS., MS., Aubum University._____Extension Forester, 1965 
Don Walters, B.S., Auburn University_____ Management Specialist, 1961, 1992 
Bobby Leroy’ Whittenburg, B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee —— 4 

Specialist, 1965 


William R. Williams, B.S, Auburn University; M.S., University of 
‘Tennessee.___ _Test Demonstration Supervisor, 1946, 1962 
Byron B. Williamson, Jr., B.S, M.Ag., Auburn University Distr 
Program Soest 1946, 1963 
William E. Wilson, B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University__—_S 
Rural Resource Development, 1954, 1961 











OTHER STAFF 


Epwarps, Penny Pera Editorial Assistant, 1965 
B.S., Aubum University. 

Goop, Myrtze L.______________Recorder of Reports, 1929, 1947 

Horton, Jenne BELL. editorial Assistant, 1965 


BS., M.S.Ed., Auburn University. 
Senior Secretary, 1960, 1961 
“Senior Secretary, 1959, 1965 


_. Administrative Secretary, 
= Business Secretary, 
eee ___Senior Secretary, 
oor, Exeanor C.. — Editorial Assistant, 1965 
iniversit a 
.A., University of North Carolin: 


Tuorxtox, Nancy _____________.Fiitorial Assistant, 1964 
B.A.A., Auburn University. 


Wrartey, Box W. 
Waicur, CHarces. 


























Photographic Technician, 1964 
Draftsman, 1961 
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COUNTY STAFFS 


(List for each county as follows: County Address, county extension chairman, 
extension farm agent; associate county extension chairman, extension home agent; 
first appointment, present appointment. All degrees are from Auburn University 
unless otherwise indicated.) 


AUTAUGA 
Prattville 


BALDWIN 
Pay Minette 


KARBOUR 


Clayton 


AIBB 
wutreville: 





Bi.OUNT 


Oneonta, 


BULLOCK 
inn Springs 





LUTLER 
Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


a NAMBERS 





CHEROKEE, 
Centre 





.. Tuskegee 


R. H, Kirkpatrick, B.S., 1944, 1965; , B. 
Rata erties Jerry A. Green, B. 





» Margaret Canpbal, BS, Alsbama College; MS. University of 
‘Tennessee, 1950, 1965; Louvenia A. Lee, B.S., Tuskeyee Institute, 
1955, 1965; Nisa J. Smithy BS. University’ of Alabama, 196%, 


F. C. Turner, B.S., 1938, Fes W. H. Johnson, B.S., 1934, 1965; 
Donald Eugene Dunn, B.S., 1963, 1965; Ronald R. Nix, BS., 


1965. 
Mary GSivey, BS, 1955, 1965; Engenig Small, B.S,, 1937, 1965; 
Marvell Gwaltney, BS., University of Alabama, 1959, 1965. 


Te Ww. eee BS., 1946, 1965; Thomas Hugh Cooksey, B.S., 


ve H. Landers, B.S. Alabama College, 1962, 1965; Marilyn 
Bennett, B.S., 1964, 1965, Tommie W. Clark, B.S., “Tuskegee 
Institute, 1940, 1965, 


|. C. Odom, B.S., 1935, 1965; T. W. Camp, B.S., 1951, 1965. 
Martin, B.S., 1933, 1965; Catherine ye Bragg, BS., Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1964, 1 ‘ 


ae Loyd, B.S., M.Ag., 1942, 1965; J. B. Butler, B.S., 1954, 1965; 
C. McCall, B.S., 1955, 1965. 

Niatied Gilbert, B'S., M. of H. Ec., 1944, 1985; Linda Finney, 

BS., Mississippi State ‘College for Women, 1965; Patricia Williams, 

B.S., Jacksonville State College, 1964, 1965. 


W. E. Stone, B.S, M-Ag,, 1947, 1965; William Wright Curtiss, 
B.S., 1963, 1965; Yarbrough C. Nance, B.S. Alabama A. & M, 
College, 1950, 1965. 

Carolyn’ Henderson, B.S, 1941, 1965; Nannie S, Bhoiles, B 
Southem University, 1959, 1 


F. H. Morgan, B.S., 1946, mS J. P, Moore, B.S., 1953, 1965; 
Jacob H. Ross, B.S. Tuskegee Institute, M.A., Michizan State 
University, 1950, 1965; R. C. Thompson, B.S., 1954, 1965. 
Laurine Howell’ B.S, University of Alabama, 1949, 1965; Vera 
Johnson, B.S., Alabama A. & M. College, 1965; Bernice Gail 
Stokes, B.S., Harding College, 1965. 


A. S. Mathews, B.S., 1941, 1965; T. L, Bass, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 
1946, 1965; Goode Nelson, A.B. University of Alabama, 1945, 
1965; L. G. Pair, BS., M.Ag., 1948, 1 

Shirley Ann Harrison, B.S., 1961, 1965; 5 sylvia Ruth Raffin, B.S.. 
University of Alabama, 1965; Barbara Williams, BS., Florence 
State College, 1961, 1965. 


E. L. Stewart, BS. MS., 1944, 1965; Larry D. Easterwood, 5. 
1961, 1965; Willie Lawson, B.S., Alabama A, & M, College, 
M.Ed, 1947, 1965; Joel Robert Stephenson, BS, 1959, 1903, 

Exa Till, BS., 1946, 1965; Mary Frances Griggs, BS., Alabama 
A & M. College, 1965; Judith Latimer, B.S., Alabama College, 

















: J. Young, B.S., M.S., 1933, 1965; Charles R. Moody, B.S., shy 
1965; Curtis H. O”Daniel, B.S., 1965; *F. M. Patterson, B.S., 


1965. 
Geneva Marshall James, B.S., 1941, 1965; Virginia Garmon, B.S., 
Alabama College, 1945, 1965. 


” On leave for study 


CHILTON 
Clanton 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 


CLAY 
Ashland 
CLEBURNE 
Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 


COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 
Luveme 


CULLMAN 
Cullman 


DALE 
Ozark 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 


J, D, Sellers, B.S,, 1949, 1965; W, R, Futral, B.S,, M.Ag., 1959, 
1965; D. R. Mims, B.S., 1953, 1965. 

rs, Johnnie Lane, A.B., Judson College, 1952, 1965; Wanda Aus- 
oie 'B.S., Mississippi State College for Women, 1965. 


Mathew Sexton, B.S., 1937, ai joseph T. Banks, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1047, 1 Deavours, B.! 1946, et 
Grace M, Prince, B.S. 16s; Clays A A. Home, Tuskegee 
stitute, 1950, 1965; Lera H. Manley, B.S., University of neo 
Mississippi, 1964, 1 

0. C. Helms, BS. 1930, 1965; Howard N. Reynolds, BS, M.A. 
Virginia B. Hardenbergh, B.S., 1960, 1965; Marcia V. Simpson, 
BS., Howard College, 1963, 1965. 


Ww. i Cowan, B.S., 1936, 1965; Loyd P. Owens, B.S., 1954, 1965. 
Dora-grace Smith, 'B.S., Alabama College, 1953, 1965. 


he Ventress, B.S., 1987, 1965; E. C. Farrington, B.S., 1941, 
Annie Rae Milner, B.S., Alabama Colleges 1941, 1965; Julia F, 
Wilson, B.S., Alabama College, 1963, 


» 1949, ark J. R. Speed, 1943, 1965. 
foward College, 1956, 1965; Virginia 








es 





s, 1939, 1965; Dallas Hollaway, Jr., B.S., 
ichardson, B.S., 1945, 1965; Daniel K. Salter, 
BS., M.S., “Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 

Christa Hall, B.S., University of Ata a 1950, 1965; Betty Caro 
lyn Davis Moore, 'B.S,, 1963, 1965; Elizabeth S. Stough, B.S., Ala- 
bama A. & M. College; M-Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1946, 1965, 


M, H. Huggins, B.S., 1936, 1965; H, J, Oakley, B.S., 1954, 1965, 
Gerthen I Williams, B.S., 1961, 1965. 

Lo . Ostrum, B.S., M.S., 1957, 1965; Hazel H. Harpe, B.A., 
Tedsen College, 1961, 1965; Mozell J. Peagler, B.S., Alabama A. & 
M. College, 1961, 1965, 


G. S. Sessions, B.S., M. Ag. Ed., 1955, 1965; Elmer Dowdell, B.S., 
Alcom A. & 'M, Gollege;'M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, ‘1965; 
Jerry Walls, B.S., 1963, 1965. 

Wilma Jo Gross, B.S., 1959, 1965; Mariah B, Brymer, B.S,, M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1963, 1965; Linda Wilson, B.S,, Howard Col- 
lege, 1964, 1965. 


W. H. Kinard, BS, M.S., 1954, 1965; John W. Fryer, B,S., 1964, 
1965; Robert E. Linder, B.S., M. Ag. Ed., 1960, 1965; ‘C. W. 
Pike, B.S., M.Ag., 1952, 5. 

Mary Ellen, Haynes, BS. Alabama College, 1951, 1965; Sue 
Pinkston, B.S., 1965. 


O. W. Reeder, B.S., 1941, 1965; G, B. Handley, B.S,, 1948, 1965, 
Eunice Prater King, B,S., Alabama College, 1953, 1965; Judy Ann 
ns 1953, 1965, 


H. G. Pinkston, B.S., 1937, 1965; Harold Eugene Rose, B.S., 1961, 
1965; Cc. F. Thomas, BS, M.S., 1958, 1965; M. T. Whisenant, 
BS ips. B.S., 1947, 1965; P M Murphy, B.S., 

jue Tillery, eggy Maureen yy 
Alabama College, 1964, 1965; Patricia Jean Wilson, BS, Univer: 
oe, of Alabama, 1965. 


W, D. Thomason, B.S., 1931, 1965; James H. Estes, B.S., 1963, 
1965; ‘T. G. Hubbard, 'B.S,, M.Ag., 1936, 1065. 
Ruth Sundberg, B.S., 'M.S., University of Tennessee, 1941, 1965; 
LeJean Ford, B.S., Texas State University for Women, 1963, 1965, 




















DALLAS 
Selma 


DeKALB 
Ft. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 


ESCAMBIA 
Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 
Geneva 


GREENE 
Eutaw 


HALE. 
Greensboro 


HENRY 
Abbeville 


HOUSTON 
Doth: 
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G. Alsobrook, B.S., 1942, 1965; Alex C. Brown, B.S., oo 
Tateutey MSS., Indiana University, 1959, 1965; Charles D, Scott, 
I, BS. MEd. Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965; Wyeth H: 


Ed., 1961, 1965. 

Alabama College; M.S., University of Ten- 
jorma M. McCrory, University of South- 
; Lucy Upshaw, 1926, 1965. 


F. DeWitt Robinson, B.S., 1949, 1965; C. A. Moore, B.S., 1955, 
5; .. BS., 1956, 1965; Bob Eugene Spears, B.S., 
1964, 1965, 

Walker, B.S., Peabod! College, 1954, 1965; Janot T. 

. B.S,, Florence State Co! 1963, 1965. 

J. E. Morris, B.S,, M.S., 1935, 1965; W. E. Davis, B.S., 1959, 1965; 

re 942, 1965; 

Roscoe A. Lee, 


Shelton Hawsey, 1965; V, L. Keeble, 

|, Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 
Betty Hamilton, B. University of Alabama, 1947, 1965; Hattie 
Wilson, B. hears College, 1947, 1965; Judith’ Ann Bennett, 
BS., Tiagity of Alabama, 1965. 
Johnie A. Marable, B.S... M-Ag~ 1955, 1965; Edward M. Knowles, 
BS., 1953, 1965; Ronald Lee Shumack, B.S, M.Ag.Ed., 1963, 


1965. 

Peggy Bracken, B.S., 1963, 1965. 
T. L. Sanderson, B.S., M.S., 1943, 1965; H. J. poy, B.S., Uni- 
von of Georgia, 1944, 1965; A. D. Jones, M.Ag,, 1948, 


Sara L. Thomas, B.S., 1947, 1965; Celeste H, Martin, B.S., 1957, 





















oe, 





aes Pitts, B.S., 1952, 1965; James Pettus Tucker, B.S., 1961, 


rear Mary Hester, B.S., Berry College; M.S., University of Ala- 
seat 1953, 1965; Jean McCracken, B.S., University of Alabama, 
H. A. Peer, B.S., 1935, 1965; Ellis Raphord Farrington, B.S., 
1964, 1965; H. W. Warren, B.S., 1945, 1 
Joyce McNutt, BS. 1954, 1965; Elaine C, Brooks, B.S., Howard 
College, 1962, 1 
R. C. Soli B.S, M.S., 1954, 1965; pias Franklin Scott, B.S., 
1962, 1965; Ted B, Smith, B.S., 1963, 
Emily H. Seay, B.S., Alabama ‘callege,, 900, 1965; Sue Bryan, 
B.A., Judson College, 1963, 1965. 
1. Johnson, B.S., 1935, 1965; Frank L, Jackson, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1941, 1965; 4 Langley, B.S., 1963, 1965, 
Rita, Spencer, B.S; University of Alabama, i964, "1965; Evelyn 
Blackmon, B.S., Alabama A. & M. College, 1 
[8 realy B.S., 1937, 1965; Gwinn Fecal E Ezzell, B.S., Ala- 
jana A. & M. College, 1964, 1965; J. N. Glass, B.S., 1948, 1965. 
Goldie Kerr, B.S., MS. U University of Alabama, 1951, 1965; Katie 
oe B.S,, Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965; Irene Jannette 
Lackey, B 
R. C. Hartzog, B.S., 1946, 1965; C. L. Barefield, B.S., 1951, 1965; 
Carl ‘Dennis, 'BS.,M-Ag. 1954, 1965; Louis A. Murray, B.S., 
bama A. & M. College, 1962, "1965. 
as State College for Women, 1933, 
Tuskegee Institute, 1964, 1965; Mar- 
garet O. Eason Kir ne "B.S., Jacksonville State College, 1961, 

















‘Allen M. Mathews, B.S, M.Ag, 1957, 1965; Luther J. M 
Ganghy, BS. 1960, 1965, hlstion H. Honey, BS. 1962, 1965. 
aS 


Julia Sait BS"1055, 1065, Linda Barron, BS, 1964; Thelma 
E. Graves, M.S., Towa State University, 1961 1985; Mildred 
Soe Wark. BS., MEd., Tuskegee Institute, 1985 1 
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itera 
Scottsboro 


JEFFERSON 
Birmin; 


LAMAR 
Vernon 


LAUDERDALE 
Florence 


ate RENCE, 
ton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE. 
thens 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 


MADISON 
Huntsville 


MARENGO 
Linden 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 


J. E. Carter, B.S., 1928, 1965; Lesel A. Dozier, B.S., 1964, 1965; 

Louis Bdward a White, BS. M.EdAdmin., University of Als: 
bama, 

Mrs. clyde Peck, B.S., 1942, 1965; Mrs. Ivous T. Sisk, B.S., Flor- 

ence State College, 1959, 1965. 

C. H. Johns, B,S., 1937, 1965; E as 

sippi State e University, 1960, 1965; R 
1885, 8 O, McDonald B.S., 1959, 1965; will i 

Percy L. White, B.S., Alabama A. & M. College, 1949, 


1965. 
Irby ‘Barrett, me 1933, 1965; Barbara Fite, B.S., Alabama Coi- 
lege, Tes 965; Jolyn GC. Kelley, B.S., University of Georgin. 
peepee TRubpe . Robinson, B.S., Philander Smith College, 
1 


A. i. Sa, B.S., 1950, 1965; L. G. Gober, B.S,, 1980, 1965 
Barbara Alawine, B.S,, University of Alabama, 1953, 1965. 


L. T. Wagnon, B.S., 1935, 1965; Charles W. Bums, B.S... 1957, 
1965; Howard’ Douglas Hall, B.S., 1962, 1965; Irby J. Harrell, 
BSS., Berry College, 1963, 1965; Robert T, Hughes, B,S., Alabam 
A. & M. College; M.S., Tusk egee Institute, 1958, 1965. 

Sara R. Conner, B,S., Alabama College, 1949, 1965; Margare 
Mytilda Creel, B.S., Alabama College, 1964, 1965; Sadie L. Mc 
Clellan, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1944, 1965; Charlotte Rebece 
Rouse, B.S., Jacksonville State College, 1965. 

5, P. McClendon, B.S., 1943, 1965; Sidney H. Bates, B.S. Tus 
kegee Institute, 1957, 1965; Dean Parris, B.S., 1959, 196: 

Ruby Rogers, B.S,, Athens College, 1953, 1965; Incz M. Petty 
BS, Alabama A. & M. College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1945) 
an Nancy Ann Whitaker, B.S., 1964, 1 























Teague, BS., 1948, 1965; Wim. J, Alverson, B.S, 
Paul Henry Waddy, BS. Alabama A, & M4, College, 1903, 18 
Elizabeth Crum, B.S., 1955, 1965; Willie C. Lockhart, B.S. Tus 
ogee In Institute, 1997, 1965; Myra J, Rhoades, B.S,, University « 





F. Kk, pen? 1945, 1965; Robert Burton, B.S., Alabama A. & 

M, College, 1963, 1965; GR. Mortow, BS., 1946, 1965; Patricl 

. Waldrop, B.S., 1962, 

Bima Jo Lindsey, BS, 1048, 1965; Mary Love Brown, B.S, 

Judson College, 1964, 1965; Athelstine H, Malone, B.S, Alabama 

A. & M, College, 1956, 1965. 

J. W. Mathews, B.S. 1933, 1965; Scott Billingsley, BS., MS, 

Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965; T, J. Gerald, B.S., 1948, 1965. 
Maddux, B.S., 1957, 1965; Orean P. Cunningham, B.S 

Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965, 

J, M. Bolling, B.S., 1939, 1965; Leonard Huffman, B. 

Tuskegee Institute, 1962, ; James L, Smith, BS 

Waters College; M,S., Tuskegee Institute, 1965. 

Mary Ann Motley, B.S., University of Alabama, 1964, 1965; Caro 

lyn Brown Williams, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1965. 

FR, ©. Magnusson, B.S 1948, 1965; William Harold Baile 

1963, 1965; Earl C. “Halla, B.S., 1953, 1965; H. L. 

1965; Warren Q. Scott, B.S., Fo Tle skegee insta 1943, 1965" 

Christine Huber, B.S., Peabod: e, 1944, 1965; Frances M 

Goble, BS., Alabama A- & M, College, 1958, 1665: Barbar 

Owens, B.S., Florence State College, 1958, 1 

F. M. Jones, B.S., 1935, 1965; Charles §. Foreman, B.S. M.Ed. 

Tuskegee Institute, 1945, 1965; Cecil Miller, B.S, 1954, 1965; 

Rudy P. Yates, B.S., 1960. 

Marjorie Weaver, B.S., 1943, 1965; Rosalyn Ketchum Palmer, B.S., 

1960, 1965; Rebecca j. Russell, B.S., Tennessee A. & I. State Uni- 

versity, 1962, 1965. 





MEd. 
Edwarl 














MARION 
Hamilton 


MARSHALL 
Guntersville 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


MONROE 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 
Montgomery 


MORGAN 
Hartselle 


PERRY 
Marion 


PICKENS 
Carrollton 





PIKE 
Troy 


RANDOLPH 


Wedowee 


RUSSELL 
Phenix City 
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H. B. Price, B,S,, 1945, 1965; O, Terrill Gonce, B.S., 1965; 1, D. 
Thornton, B.S., M.S., 1944, 1965. 

Elna Tanner, B.S., M.S., 1950, 1965; Penelope L. Flippo, B.S., 
University of Alabama, 1962, 1965. 

W. L. Martin, B.S., 1942, 1965; R. I. D, Murphy, B.S., 1958, 1965; 
Franklin H. Wood, B.S., 1963, 1965. 
Willie Mae Sparks, B.S,, Florence State College, 1957, 1965; Mar- 
Hette E. Moore, B.S, 1064, 1969; Beverly Faye Ware, BS,, Flor- 
ence State College, 1965. 
Charles B. Vickery, B.S., 1948, 1965; W. R. Agerton, B.S., M.S., 
1965; W. L. Deaklé, 1943, 1965; Charles H, Kilpatrick, B.S., 1964, 


Mona Whatley, B.S. Peabody College, 1941, 1965; Joyce K. Chan. 
nell, B.S. M.S., University of Alabama, '1963, 1965; Mildred 
Payne, B.S., 1941, 1965. 


A. V. Culpepper, BS, 1926 1905; R. J. Martin, BS. 1946, 1065; 
Walter C. Odom, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.S, University of 
Wisconsin, 1938, 1965; Roy Crawford Welch, JF BS. 1964, 
Annie Richardson, AB, s_fndson College, 1952, 1965; Delois Coe 
aieecl BS. MEd. "Tuskeyes tnsteate, 1982" 1066; Jo. Ann 
Middlebrooks, B.S Statens of Alabama, 1964, 1965, 


T. P. McCabe, B.S., M.Ag., 1939, 1965; Leonard E. Brown, 
BS., SS A. & M. College; MS., Tuskegee Institute, 1964, 
1965; Addre Bryant Bi BS., Tuskegee “Institute, 1954, 1965; Don 
W. Freeman, B.S., 1965; °Robert F. Jones, B.S., Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, 1949, 1965: Jack A. *Thompton, BS., M.S., University of Ten- 
nessee, 1957, 1965. 

Virginia Gilchrist, B.S., University of Alabama, 1955, 1965; Annie 
M. Boynton, 1928, 1965; Carolyn June Saxon, B.S., ‘University of 
Alabama, 1964, 1965, 

C. D, Rutledge, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; H. W. Houston, B.S., 
1954. 1965; Jere L. "Parker, B.S., 1M. Ag: Ed. 1960, 1965, 
Lucile Hawkins, B.S., Alabama College, 1948, 1965; Mary O. Cof- 
fey, AB. Judson College, 1961, 1965; Elowise Lipscomb, 1944, 











Ww. Neo Hairston, B.S., M.Ag,, 1946, 1965; J. A. Bates, B.S., 
aber ei Richard E, Smith, B.S, Alabama’ A. & M. College, 
Evelyn Graham, B.S., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Ollie 
Mae Raybon, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee ae 1952, 1965; Joyce 
Richardson, B.S., judson College, 1958, 

A G. Davis, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1, Thomas J. Dill, B.S., 
Southern Methodist University, 1! 

Helen B. Hill, B.S., Alabama Sollee MS. Torr, 1965; Lorraine 

Meeks, B.S., University of Alabama, 1965. 


H. J. Carter, B.S., 1935, ee eee :. Dunn, BS., 1965; Howard 


Allen Taylor, BS. MS. 965. 
Florence Ovens: B.S, Florida State University, 1958, 1965; Betty 
Ann Whittle, B.S., Alabama College, 1965. 

Grady M. Wakefield, 1 BS, MS, 1057, 1065; T, J. Burnside, Jr., 
B.S., 1960, 1965; ‘Theodore Shumpert, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1946, 1965. 

Lawanna J. Montgomery, B.S., Universit; Pit Alabama, 1965; 
Wanda E. Prater, B.S., Jacksonville State Nege, 1969; Georgia 
Ray Samuels, B.! S, ‘Trakogee Institute, 1963, 1 

G. A. Woods, B.S. 1947, 1965; Mack H. eld, Virginia State 
Goilege, 1948, 1965; J. A. Mclean, B. S. 1965. 
Alma Holladay, B.S., M.S. 1941, 1 jennie J. j; Bruner, BS, 
University of Alabama, 1965; Elnora Gandy, B.S., Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, 1952, 1965. 





* On leave for study. 
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SHELBY 
Columbiana 


ST. CLAIR 
Pell City 


SUMTER 


Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeville 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 


WALKER 
Jasper 


WASHINGTON 
Chatom 


WILCOX 
Camden 


WINSTON 
Double Springs 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 
W. M, Clark, B.S., eeu 1965; J. E. Jones, B.S., 1958, 1965; W. J 
‘Thompson, B.S. i954, 1965. 
939, 1985; Joyce E, Dement, B.S., David 


Marian Cotn Bs 
Lipscomb College; M.S., University of Tennessee, 1964, 1965. 


H. L. Eubanks, B.S., 1934, 1965; W. D. Jackson, B.S., 1946, 1965, 
J._E. Yates, B.S,, 1955, 1965. 

Aileen Puckett, B.S., University of Alabama, 1957, 1965; Shirley 
Mae Gargus, B.S., Jacksonville State College, 1965. 


W. B. Story, B.S., 1930, 1965; F. W. Kilgore, B.S. 1954, 1965: 
Joe E. Lashley, BS., 1965; Henry J. Spears, B.S., Alabama A. & 
Tuskegee Institute, 1946, 1965. 

., University of Tennessee, 1958, 1965; Eliza. 
beth Ann Mathis, B.S., Howard College, 1065; Theresa E, Thread 
of, B.S. Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1 


O, V. Hill, B.S., 1935, 1965; A. A. Hester, B.S., 1944, 1965; R. H 
Lee, BS, M.Ag., 1958, 1965; J. B. Mathews, B.S., 1949, 1965; 
George A. Sorat BS. Tuskegee Institute; M.S., Virginia State 
College, 1950, 1 
Mary Baughn, be Alabama College, 1951, 1965; Doris Miriam 
Anderson, B.S., 1965; Lena S. Culpe jet B.S., 1961, 1965; Marie 
H. Player, B.S., Alabama A. & M. Co M.Ed., Tuskegee Tnsti- 
tute, 1957, 1965. 


C. H. Webb, B.S., 1957, 1965; Sam D. Carroll, B.S., 1963, 1965, 
a Jasper, Presley, BS, 1964, 1965; William L. Royston, 1944 
R. W. Thompson, BS. M.S., 1958, 1965. 
Marine Miller, B.S., 1949, 1965; Tris E. Anderson, B.S., Alabama 
Hay 1965; Katie ’M. Lewis, BS. Alabama A. & M. College, 
963, 
R. Holstun, B.S., 1934, 1965; James Cooper, B.S., 1948, 1965. 
B. Fields, B. ., Tuskegee Institute; M.S,, University of Illinois. 
1954, 1965; James a et BS, M.Ag.Ed., 1961, 1965: 
French Sconyers, B 1965, 
as Stewart, B.S., nO, 1965; LaVurn hea B.S., Alabama 
& M. College, 1965: Mrs. O'Neal Massey, B. 2, 1965; 
Sirah Watson, B.S., University of Alabama, sei, 1965. 


Robert E, Thornton, B.S. 1954, 1965; Jerry B. Clark, B.S., 1965; 
W. D. Jones, B.S., it 

feanette Argo, B.S., Alabama College; M.S,, University of Ala- 
ama, 1949, 1985: Judith W. ‘Daniels, B.S. Alabama Colleg: 
1964, 1965; ail Jeanette Mortis, B.S., University of Alabama, 























D. O. Estes, B.S., 1949, 1965; George Clayton Hoomes, B.S., 
1963, 1965, 


Sarah H. Hazen, B.S., 1964, 1965; Dorothy Jean Haney, B.S., 
Howard College, 1965. 


Robert C. Farquhar, B.S., M.S., 1949, 1965; W. ], Hardy, B.S., 
1954, 1965; William E, Street, 1927, 1965. 

Margaret Whatley, B.S., 1941, 1963; Sandra Sharman, B.S., Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1965; Solonia E. Reynolds, B.S., Alabama A. 
& M. College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965, 


W. L. Richardson, B.S., 1935, rosa pa E, Fields, B.S., 1949, 1965. 
Madge Pennington, B'S., 1941, 
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ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION STAFF 


Hanne M. Prrorr, A.B, Ph.D., D.D., Presidi 
Frep H. Pumrnney, B.A, B. EE, D.ses (PE), | Bret, 
Donato M. Vestat, Jn, B.S.M. MS'ME,, Ph.D., 
‘Assistant Director’ 





Aerospace Engineering 
Pirts, Roserr G,.._ D nt, ), 
B.A.E,, Auburn University; M.S., California 1 Tae ea Ireaholonys RMR MRS BEE 


°°Mantin, Frep WiLitaM.________ ——— P 3 “ 
DSA, MS. Viewiaia Polytechnic Institute, rofeainns (EB, 1029 


Hanweit, Kennera E. - Associate Professor, 1963 
'B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Ph.D., California Institute of Technology. 











Chemical Engineering 


Woxcarp, Rosenr E.. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn Universi 


Hsv, Cuenc-Ten —_— 
University of Nankiny 





Head of Department, (P.EJ, 1932, 1963 








Professor, Ge, 1953, 1962 
.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D, University of Pennsyl- 






va 
Civil Engineering 


Shwe Donaup A. 


Donal. A Head of Department, (P.E.), 1965 


Paice MT M. Associate Pro} a aor 1962, 1964 
, MS.S.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; Johns Hopkins University, 


Cuances H,___ = Assistant Professor, (P-E.), 1962 
M.CE,, Auburn University. — 














Electrical Engineering 


Houmes, Cuances H. Head of Department, 1957, 1965 
B.EE,, Auburn University; ME.E,, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Stanford Univer 





Lowry, James L. Associate Professor, 1955, 19683 
BEE., Mi © E,, Aubum University) Ph.D., University of Florida, 


Industrial Engineering 


Cox, J. Gravy... ‘ead of Department, (P-E.), 1957, 1963 
BS., M.S., Auburn U: Series 


Morean, Witttram W. __.__ _. Associate Professor, (P.E.), 1954, 1965 
B.B.Ay University of Georgia; M.S.1.M., Georgia Institute of Technology. 









Mechanical Engineering 
Vesta, Donatn M., Jn. Head fi Department, (P.E.), 1959 
BSM.E., BS.E.E, MSALE., Texas A, & M. University: Stanford University. 


Tones Epwarp O, Professor and Assistat ay Fafa (P.E.), 1946, 1965 
ME, BEE, Auburn Universityy MS taneniy of Minis. 


Wartan A. Professor, (P.E,), 1962, 1965 
aiversity ‘Of Maryland; M.S, Pb.D., Metallurgical Boginecring, Henssalacr Poly- 


— “= Professor, (P (P.E.), 1958, 1960 
aad Technology; Vh.D., Oklahoma State University. 


le Professor. apes 
SME. Texas A. & M. Uni- 
















Jean: 
B, 





tec 


‘TANGER, ake Eu 
‘South Dakota School of Mi 












B.A., Rice University; B, 
versity; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 


MACON Recmarp I. Associate Professor, (P-E.), 1958, 1963 
BM MSN Auburn University; Ph.D,, Oklahoma State University. 


©°On leave, 
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CeveLanp L, 
B.T.E., Aubum University. 


Waters, WiiiaM T,___________________________Pyofessor, 1958, 1963 
BS.TE., Clemson University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 


FARnow, James C.. _......_...._..__._- Associate Professor, (P.E.), 1965 
B.S.T-E,, Aubum University. 





Head of Department, 1952 





ENGINEERING EXTENSION SERVICE 
Frep H, Pumpney. _Dean, School of Engineering, (P.E.), 1958 
B.A., B.E.E,, E. Se. "Hon. ‘Ohio State University. 


Joux L, Cans. 
B.ChE., Georgia Instit Institute of Technology. 


Epwarp B. Taytor— —___.______________ Assistant Director, 1957, 1959 
BS., Davidson Coll ‘S.T.M., North Carolina State University; M.S., Columbia University. 


Fane VaNnpecrorr——— cicauia Mpsistant Director, (P.E.), 1964 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.A., Columbia Theological Seminary. 











..Director, 1962 
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STATE REGULATORY AND VETERINARY SERVICES 


STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 
CHEMISTRY 
Saunpers, © nae st a 
ENS eRe TROT Caines Nii 
Bie, Avice Beastey_ = .. Secretary, 1934 


Hanns, Rover Rustam oe Agricultural Chemist 1, 1961 
AB, University of Alabama_ 


Rnoves, Recia A. .—Agricultural Chemist I, 1961 
B.S, Auburn University. 














Ricimunc, Rex Westey- 


— Principal Chemist III, 1950, 1961 
B.S, Auburn University; B. 





Sy Troy Stato College. 


Wiu1aMs, Nanoy K.______ Chemist I, 1965 
B.S, Auburo University. 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture and 
Industries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service.) 

Gueene, James E,.__ __._Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 

‘D.V.M., M.S,, Aubum University, 


Mituican, Jorn G. 
DY. 


_ —_ _...State Veterinarian, 1951 
VM, Auburn University. 


Tayion, Joan B.___ . Associate State Veterinarian, 1945 
D.V.M., Auburn University, 

Rovrats, Cuances S__. In Charge of State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 1958 
D, |.. Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. 





Hannan, Sapte J. Bacteriologist, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1962 


B.S, Anburn University. 
Howren, Karenyn.— 
Wurre, GERALDINE. 


Laboratory Assistant I, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1959 
== Secretary, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1958, 1965 








Wownrty, Many. Laboratory Assistant II, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1959 
Eamick, V. R— U.S, Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 

Service, In Charge of Bang’s Disease Laboratory, 1949 
Davinson, SANDRA. Secretary, State Federal Bang’s Disease Laboratory, 1964 


Jacxsox, Donoriy B.Laboratory Assistant II, State Federal Bany's 
Disease Laboratory, 1964 


WrutAsson, O. B...U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
a pita Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 1955 


Wi a , Ri __.U.S, Dept. Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
eat ie Sa oP. OF Br etlce, Biological Laboratory Aide, 1957 


, Fuercuen C..—U.S, Dept. Iture, Agricultural Research 
Ssh! e evt. of Aarcultre> Selogical Laboratory Alde, 1964 


P 4 H,_____In Charge of State Branch Veterinary Diagnostic 
00 I ts University. ae, ot Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 1964 
Epwanos, Si C...______ Bacteriologist, State Branch Veteri 

OWS. Huntingdon Coleg. Diagnostic Laboratory, Albertville, ma, 1964 


V, D....-In Chari State Branch Veterinary Diagnostic 
MeCN oes Taner eee Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 


H M._._Bacteriologist, State Branch Veterinary Diagnostic 
ee ee ae Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1955, 1962 
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Table !11—Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 


SUMMER, FALL, AND WINTER, 1965-1966 (as of March 1, 1966) 


Men 
43 
140 


srgesseseeaes 





3 


Women 
a3 
62 
38 
10 


onSBE Et: 


he * 
BaSRENBAA SSH Sa US eBaMs So RERE MBNA E RY bol 
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Table 1V—Enrollment of Students by States and Territories 
SUMMER, FALL, AND WINTER, 1965-1966 (os of March 1, 1966) 











Men Women Total 

7463 3440 10903 

3 1 4 

24 12 36 

21 8 29 

5 5 

3 2 5 

4 1 5 

¥. 2 3 

598 133 731 

1137 446 1573 

218 159 am 

wz 4 ai 

12 5 17 

1 1 2 

3 1 3 

93 13 106 

58 16 74 

4 1 5 

15 3 18 

5 1 6 

8 1 9 

4 4 

154 26 180 

4 4 

2 2 

4 4 

17 7 24 

2 | 4 

52 10 62 

48 8 56 

12 4 16 

6 1 7 

2 2 

30 9 39 

3 1 4 

56 19 75 

South Dakota... s a 5 
‘Tenness 321 58 379 
31 6 37 

61 13 74 

Washingt 1 1 
West Virginia. 8 1 9 
Wisconsin. 7 7 
‘Wyomin, mu 1 
TOTALS—Other States... 3051 978 4029 
TOTALS—AI States... 10514 4418 14932 

2 1 3 

a 2 

4 1 5 
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Table V—Enrollment of Students by Foreign Countries 
SUMMER, FALL, AND WINTER, 1965-1966 (os of Morch 1, 1966) 
Foreign Country 





Hote ot GHOmcASbHonnonmonsann 


‘Turkey. nsseen 
TOTALS—Foreign Countries. 


126 





TOTAL STUDENTS ENROLLED 
1965-1966 (Summer, Fall 


Winter 1 20,644 





Women ‘Total 
1 

1 

4 

6 32 
1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 CS 
1 

2 si 
27 

4 

9 

4 

6 

1 

5 

1 1 
2 

1 7 
2 2 
1 

Fy 

1 4 
1 

“4 140 
Women Total 


4,433 15,077 
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General Summary of Enrollment 1965-66 
SUMMER, FALL, AND WINTER, 1965-1966 (as of March 1, 1966) 
Meo 


Regular Session (Summer, Fall and Winter). 
Fall Quarter 1965.. 
Correspondence Study Courses.. 


Computer Technique Appl 
Cotton Scouting Sehool.. 
Fertilizer Conference and ‘Tour. 
4-H Club Conterence. 
Future Farmers of America. 
Garden Club Convention. 
Greenhouse Gr 
Hardwood, 


International Pay Comy 

Milk Sanitarian and Nil Xi Mant Fiekdmen's Confer 

Nursery's Short Cours 

Swine Evaluation ‘Gonferenca. 

Turf Grass Short Cours 

Series Of 4 Conterences on the theme “The Current Soon 
‘tnd Its Implications for Public Education in America 
ty qutioupolbas 











Conference on Post High 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers Annual Meeting 
Elementary Education Summer Conference for 1965.. 
Ninth Annual Special Education Conference. 


Highway Conference. 
lustry Days. 
sie Critical Path Methods. 
na losed-Looy Control Clinic. 
Tospete 3 ‘echniques Appli 
el Industry Seminar. 
Datac ommunications for Textil 
Electromagnetic Fields and Waves Clinic. 
Irreversible Enna fee pap Short Course. 
Matrix and Tensor Methods Clinic..... 
Methods Analysis in Time Study Short Course. 
Parametric Electronics Clinic. 
Plumbing and Gas Ins; 
Research and Testing 
Linge -Data Control Syster 
ile Management Information Syst 
Teatile Manayement Information Systerns ane Apparel 
T die siesyene it Infc ition Syste id Syste 
stile Manageuent Torsion Sytem and Sytemns 
Design & Analysis Short Course... 
‘Textile Opera Research Short Course.. 
Textile Slashing 
Bruit chandising Conk 
rig Merchandizing Conference. 
wo Bharmney a ‘Advisers Conferen 
reas Veterinary Confe 


GRAND TOTALS. 






















































Eee ee ato 
BASS S SeakokeBolk o 


peers ea 
SBSI5' 


210 
15,947 


Women 


4,433 
3,310 


190 


es e 
uSRRak couse oS0 cHndsco 


38 


2B 


873 


‘Total 
15,077 
11,904 

255 
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Arts, Fine 

Associated Women Students 
Auburn Computer Center 
Auburn Pl 


Auburn Universit 
Aan, Fee 

set fa 
ictal ae 
Aviation, Auburn School of 
Aviation’ Management 














English Educati 
English Requirements 
Enrolment and Class Attendance a9 
Enrollment Statistics -. oon: 









Buikding ‘Technology 
Business Administrati 
Business Education — 
Business, General .. 


Calendar _ 
Campus and Buildings 


Cam Mi 

Ehange in Course Fee 

Change in tals Fee. 
ae 

Chemical Engineerin 





2 Expenses 

11 Experimental Station Pro 
Bo Eempeel aie 
Ft 











Chil 
Fees and Other Charges 
Fields of Study 





GENERAL INDEX 


Page 


Freach 108, 220 





General Business 
General Elective 
Geography 
German 
Glee Clubs 
Government, Student 
Grading System 
Graduate School 
Graduate School Fellowships 
and Assistantships... 
Graduate Student Fees 
Graduate Work ~ 


t 
Build 
Education —_. 
Home Economics 
Music. 
Votorinary Medicine 

Graduation Fee 

Graduation Honors =< 

Grant-in-Aid Research Program 

Guidance 


Handling Charges — 
Mealth, Physical Ec 
Reervation 







































Health Services 
Higher Education 
Histology — 
Historical Sketch 
History _— 
Economics 
Management and 
Life 
Sooloties 
Hosticulture 
‘Ornamental 
Housing 
Married Students 
Men's 7 
Women's 






152, 231 
134, 233 








33, 















Independent Organizations : 
Index, by Fields of Instruction 
Tadustrial Arts Education ....108, 





























m 
Industrial Laboratories 
Information, General 
New Students 
In-Service “Agricultural “Education 
and Supervision 
Institution Food Management 
Interdepartmental Education 
Interior Design 
Intership Fee—Veterinary Medicine 
Intramural S| 
Ttalian 


Journalism 


Laboratory Technology. 
Large Animal Su an 
Late Enrollment 
beta 
wundry ani 

Learning Resources Center 
Leave of Absence ...... 

Lecture and Concert Series 























Libary, Euan 
ee 

Lior dnccorondetions 28 
Toad, Student : 249 
Management 208 
Manufacturing Processes 248 
Marketing. cies 209 
Married Students Fiousing 32 





Master's Degree Program 
Mathematics i 
Mathematics Education 
Mechanical Enginecrin; 
Medical Examination 





jepon 


Medical Technology 
Men Students Housin, 
Metallurgical Engineering’ 


Microbiology 
Microscope Purchase 
Military Regulations 
Military Science 
Military Service 



























Military Training 53 
Modem, Languayes Education os 
fusic_Departm ‘3s 
Music Education 10s 
Music Fees - 35 


Music Organizitions 
Musiest hee 


Naval Science... 
Non-Resident Fi 
NEOTC, ‘Students 

ent 
Nuclear Science” Genter 
Nursery School and Kindergarten Fee 


Off-Campus Credit 
Of-Campus Housing |. 
Office Administration 
Opera Workshop: 
Orchestra 











Parasitol . 
Nee adel Fd 
Paholony = 
Fen Geeta 
Industrial Relations 
Chemist 





Pharmacology-Toxicology 


Physical Education 


Prerequisites... 

it 
Pebiicatens Seudent 
Purposes: 








of Auburn University 7 
Charg 33 
Sie” Announced 56 
Radiological Sciences 275 





as est 


46 
9 
85 
33 
51 
14 

. 34 
32 


sees inet 
‘eterinary Medicine) 
Science and” Literature 
Science Education .. 
Secondary Education 
Secretarial Administration 
Selective Service Deferment 
Senior Clerical and Technical Stalf _ 
Service and Penalty Charges 
Small Animal Surgery and M: 
Social Fraternities and Sororities 
Social Science Edweation 2 
Sociology 

panish 

Special Ed a 
‘Special Examination Fee 
Special Regulations 

Special Students. 
Specialist in Education Program 


Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Sie jeearsura 
ramnuira ones 
Staff, "Adininistrative 
























Testile Engineering 
Textile Management 
Theatrical Activities 


Neterans Educational Benefits 

eee tae ae oe 
See eae aman Pe 

Visual Desi; 

Vocational Fs 

Vocational Home Economies Education .. 

Vocational Rehabilitation .. 

Vocational Technical and 
Practical Arts Education 04, 113, 284 


Water Resources Research Institute 
Wildlife | 
Women Students, Associated 
Women, Students, Housing 
Wood Technoloxy 


Zoological Sciences —... eet, AOS: 
Zoology-Entomology -. o74, 




















